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This was tlie most crowded meeting that has ever been witnessed 
in Calcutta, llundreds upon hundreds were obliged to return 
without getting beyond the steps of the Town Hall. The number 
of persons present in the Hall and its immediate neighbourhood, have 
been variously estimated at from 3,000 to 10,000. Almost every 
Native gentleman of distinction resident in or near Calcutta appears 
to have been present, and every section of Native Society was fairly 
represented. The crowd was so oppressive, that several gentlemen 
were compelled to retire, and among others, we may mention the 
names of Rajah Ishur Chunder Sing and Baboo Kajender Dutt, 
as they were to have taken an active part in the proceedings of the 
day. 

At 4 p. M. the Sheriff opened the meeting by reading the pub- 
lic advertisement as follows : — 

NOTICE OF A NATIVE PUBLIC MEETING. 

In compliance with the following requisition, I beg to convene 
a Public Meeting of the Native Community at the Town Hall, 
this day, Friday, the 29th instant, at 4 o'clock p. m. 

F. BELLAIUS. 

Sheriff. 

Calcutta, 1 
29th July, 1853. J 


TO F. BELLAIRS, ESQ., 

Sheriff^ of Calcvtfa, 

-Sir, — ^Wc the undersigned request that you will do us the favor 
to call a Public Meeting o^ tlie Native Community at the Town 
; Hall, this day, Friday, the 29th instant, at 1 o’clock p. m. for the 
pui^oseof taicing into consideration the propriety of petitioning 
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PailiamcMki on the subject of tlie proposed Minisieiial Scheme 
for the Goverumeut of India. 


We are, Sir, 

Your most obedient servants, 

Kadakant Raja Bahadoor. 

Raja Kalikis&en Bahadoor. 

Plktau Chunddr and IsuoR Chunder Sing# 
SUTTA ChORN GhOSAUI.. 

Aushootos Day. 

Mutfy Loj.l Seal. 
lIoRO Comar Tagore. 

Ramanahth Tagore. 

Dloevder Natjth Tagore. 

Joykissen Mookerjee. 

Monockjee Riistomjee. 

^OSSI^AIJTH MuLLIfK. 

Kissen Kishorb Ghose. 

.Fuggauanund Mokekjee. 

Srelki&sen Sing. 

Greenoer Chunder Ghose. 
lloKEE Mohun Sen. 

Toolsee Doss Mullick* 

OiiQY Churn Banbrjea. 

Aca Mirza Sherazee. 

Kalidas Durr. 

Denobundoo AIullick. 

Rajendro Mullick. 

Gobind Chunder Sen. 

Kajender Dutt. 

Gopaul Laul Tagore. 

Chunder Mohun Chatterjea. 

Peary Chand Mittra. 

Bahgopaul Ghose. 

SooRUT Ram Roy Bbun. 

Duonreroop Mull Baomul. 

KhesI Chuno Chowbay. 

Ram Chand Gocool Chand. 

Setulpersaud Khubugu Doss. 

SlTTARAM ToOLSIRAM. 

Mootsimud Sree Gopaul. 

Muddubone Doss Dwarka Doss. 

Sbaik Loll Mohamud. 

Calcutta, \ 

25th July, 1853. J 



Ou an intimation from tUo SlicrifT that the meeting should elect 
its own chairman, Raja Radakant Bahadoor was voted into the chair, 
lie addressed tlie meeting in Bengatlee to the following elfect : — 

As this is exclusively a Native meeting, it is meet that I should 
address it in our own language. 

In the first place, it is incumbent on me to sa} , and on all others 
to know, that we have not met here with any feelings of hosti- 
lity towards the Hon’blc East India Company, but with the view of 
obtaining from our benign rulers certain privileges to which we 
d<*em ourselves entitled. 

The Hindus in this part of India, I am happy to observe, have 
always been the most loyal subjects of the British Crown, evincing 
II deep interest in its prospeiity and were greatly instrumental in 
procuring for it, its earliest territorial acc{uisilion3 in India. 1 shall 
i)rief)y cite a few facts from private records in my possession to 
verify this assertion. 

In l/oG, nil the Hindu Sirdars and principal personages in Bengal 
and Behar weic extremely disaffected to the Nawab Surajuddowla 
on account of his tyrannical conduct. Raja Rajbulubh one of the 
Hindu nobles of the Vydya caste, fled from Moorshedabad and 
took refuge in Calcutta, whereupon the Nawab issued a Purwannak 
to Mr Drake, the then Governor of Calcutta, directing him to 
aircst and send up the Raja to him. On his failing to do so, be 
received another Purwanuah to the effect that tlic plunder of Cal- 
cutta and the expulsion of the Eoglish residents therefrom would 
be the inevitable consequence of his disobeying his orders. To 
dispel Mr. Drake’s fears, occasioned by the Nawab’s threat, Raja 
Rajbnlubh assured him that his Sirdars were so dissatisfied with 
him, that they would not fight against the English. To make this 
assurance doubly sure, Raja Rajbulubh procured a Persian letter to 
that effect, addressed to Mr. Drake by the principal Hindu officers 
of the Nawab, and dispatched it with great secrecy through a 
Hindu me.ssenger, who requested him to get it interpreted and its 
answer written by a Hindu and not by a Alussulman, Mr. Drake 
accordingly dispensed with the assistance of the Mussulman 
Munshce, Taznddin, then iu the service of the Company, and avail- 
ed himself of the aid of a Hindu. This Hindu was Maharaja 
Nubiiikisscu Bahadoor. The satisfactory manner in which he 
executed this task procured him a Moonshee-sldp and hence he wa» 
at that time known by the name of Moonshec Nubinkissen, His 
subsequent success in the many diplomatic missions and other im- 
portant services in which he was engaged, gained liim the love and 
esteem of the Government. 

Soon after this, Surajuddowla having attacked Calcutta with a 
large army, caused Mr. Drake and the members of the Council to 
retire to Madras, enacted the well-known tragedy of the Black 
Hole, changed the name of Calcutta to that of Alinagore, appointed 
Baja Manickchand its Governor, and returned to Moorshedabad* 
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A few months after this« Mr. Drake accompanied by Col. Clive 
and an army, left Madias, defeated the army of Surajuddonlah, 
weakened by the desertion of its Sirdars, captured the fortress of 
Budgo-Budge, and took possession of Calcutta in January 1757- 
This momentous event was hailed with unutterable joy by the 
Hindus in genera), whose descendants have assembled here, and 
been emboldened to ask of the mdulgeiit British Government, those 
blessings which have been hitherto withheld from them owing to 
misrepresentations as to their competency to share them. 

'Will not those persons who have before the Committee on Indian 
AiFoirs, blackened the character of the Hindus so loyal, so faithful, 
and so devoted to the interests of their rulers, be censured by all 
impartial men ? Do not the least observing of all observers amongst 
us, see clearly how grossly they have distorted fads ? 

Sir Charles Wood by proposing to Parliament the renewal of the 
Indian Government on tiie old basis, and by neglecting to bestow 
that attention on the Petitions of the three great Presidencies of 
India, which the importance of the case required, has acted quite in 
keeping with that want of sympathy with the miseries ot many 
millions of human beings, which his very name “ Wood” imphe‘5, 
to wit Hardness.” He may be aptly compared to firewood which 
serves to feed the flame of grief, now burning in the bosoms of 
the countless subjects of the three Presidencies. 

lie (Sir C. Wood) has said that the advantages derived from the 
Company’s a<)mini<)trutioii during the last 20 years, have predomi- 
nated over its disadvantages, the former have been stated to be ex- 
tension of territory, the increase of revenue, and the establishment 
of educational institutions. 

As to the extention of territory^ it may be observed, that the 
East India Company has but acted up to their duty by increasing 
and preserving Her Maj(‘st}’s dominions and so long as they can 
keep together a consolidated government, and confer upon holf- 
civilized people the blessings of civilisation, we would pray that her 
empire may continue to be extended, and that those privileges 
which a certain class of Her Majesty’s British subjects enjoy here 
as to emoluments and oflicial dignities, may be equally shared with 
them by Her Majesty’s lo) al Native subjects. 

As to the increase of revenue, it may be said that it follows 
territorial aggrandisement, as a matter of course. This circum- 
stance, generally speaking, is a source of great gratidoation to us. 
But is it fair, is it just, to increase this revenue by oppressing 
millions of indigent subjects with the resumption of their rent-free 
lands, which have descended to them from their fc *efathers as their 
only means of subsistence ? Is it cmisonant with the dictates of 
humanity ? Is it liberal, is it in keeping with the generous and 
merciful character of the British Govcitiment to swell the revenue 
by a moiiepoly of the Salt-manufacture whereby myriads of the 
poorest, nay> half starving subjects of Her most Gracious Majesty 
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are precluded from scratching the saline earth and boiling it for their 
culinary pur|) 08 ea and whereby innocent Zemindars, even those 
residing at an immense distance from their zemindaries, are exhor- 
bitantly fined for the above illegal conduct of any of their obscure 
ryots in their remote zemindaries X have heard that of late years, 
this tax upon innocence has amounted to an enormous extent. Is 
not this a legalization of one of the worst forms of extortion ? Is 
it not a perversion of the ends of justice to allow no remissions 
to Zemindars for their derelict lan^, while alluvions adjacent to 
their estates are assessed to increase the revenue ? Is it not a vio- 
lation of the spint of the law to add a new source of revenue by 
renewing those demands upon zemindaries which were once for ever 
included in the perpetual settlement ? Is it rational and equitable 
to enhance the revenue by selling justice by tlie compul-Jiory use of 
stamp papers, and by causing copies of judicial proceedings, kc, filed 
on rc cord and taken out for use or reference, to be written in large 
characters on these papers ; only on one side of it, and with lines 
wide apart from each other ? 

Innumerable are the grievances of this nature, which, I hope, 
will be noticed more fully by those who will bring forward the Re- 
solutions for your consideration. 

As to the establishment of educational institutions, I believe steps 
have been taken in direct opposition to the original object for which 
educational funds were sanctioned. Two lacs ot rupees were allowed 
by Parliament for the encouragement of the literature and science 
of this country —fifty thousand for Bombay, fifty thousand for Mad* 
ras and a hundred thousand for Bengal. Does that knowledge 
which is now conveyed through the medium of the English consti- 
tute the literature and science of this country ^ This fund has 1 
believe been entirely appropriated to the establishmeift of Englisli 
seminaries. Many are the indigenous Sanscrit schools in India 
conducted at the expense of poor Pundits. But none of them have 
receivtd any assitjtancc from this fund. 

We do not object to the establishment of English schools ; let 
them be multijilicd as much as possible. All that we want is, that 
an endowment should be exclusively applied for the encouragement 
of Oriental literature and science. 

Sir Charh's Wood has, lu lus Indian Bill, enumerated the modi- 
fications which the Company’s administration to undergo under 
tlie ne^ Charter — but none, scarcely any of them, boar directly on 
the happiness of the people. 

It is therefore of the utmost importance that a petition to Par- 
liament pointing out the more prominent defects of the new scheme 
should be forthwith adopted and dispatched as early as practicable 
to England, 

* Every Zemindar is lined (^>00) fiic haadred rupees foi every case of jUici^ 
manafaciure of Sait b> hia Ryots. 
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We should strain every nerve and use all our energies in pro- 
moting the welfare of our country. The time for exhibiting this 
energy has now arrived^ and we should not let slip this oppor- 
tunity without turning it to our best account. 

It is our duty to use our best endeavours in a good cause, even 
though we should fail to attain success. 

It IS said in the Hitopadesa — 

nrtj 

'N t tK, 

fvs ^ (TTTf^, 8-J 

** Fortune attendeth that lion amongst men who exerteth himselu 
They are weak men who declare fate the sole cause. Subdue fate 
and exert human strength to the utmost of your power ; and if 
when pains have been taken, success is not obtained, in whom is 
the blame?” 

Our happiness and misery are now in the hands of the Imperial 
Parliament, wc have therefore no other quarter to submit our 
grievances* to or to seek for redress. The celebrated Persian poet 
Sadi has said to this effect — 

** To whom shall 1 carry a complaint from your hands ; even of 
y ourself n I require justice from your hands.” 

The Chairman set down in the midst of loud and repeated cheer- 
ing. • 

Rajah KaUkriehva Bahadoor mc^ed the first Resolution, and 
spoke in Bengallee as follows : — 

After the able and eloquent address which you have just heard 
from the Chairman, I need scarcely say any thing in support of the 
first Resolution which I have the fionor to introduce to the notice of 
this great meeting. We sohuld he always loyal and faithful to the 
Government, but we should lose no opportunity of laying before it 
our just claims and complaints. Ton may rest assured, gentlemen, 
that if wf> will all upite and persevere, the high authorities to whom 
we might appeal, will not continue to turn a deaf car to our com- 
plaints. They are willing to listen to us. There can therefore be 
no harm in petitioning ; on the contrary, great good may be ex- 
pected if we petition in an bumble manner and in proper language. 

1 now beg to submit the first Resolution for your approval* 

**«That while this meefing considers it the duty as well as interest of 
the native British subjects of India to remain fintmully attached to the 
British Government, it is at the same time of opinion that on an occasion 
like the present, every JegttimaCe and eonsUtutioiial means ought to he 
employed for the redrese oftheiv gtievances ” 
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The ahove ^aa secomlcd by Rajah Perfaubchunder Smff Baku* 
door and carried unanimously. 

Rajah Suffochum Ohoml Bahadoor in movinf; the second lle&o- 
lotion also spoke in Bengallce to the following effect : — 

The object of this meeting having been generally explained to 
jou by our respected and worthy Chairman, it i- needless for me to 
dwell upon it. For the attainment of that object,"! sec gathered 
together around me a larger assembly than it h.ib ever been my lot 
to witness, and this leads me to infer that if oti former occasions 
there were matters of such importance as tbo^e which callus toge- 
ther to-day, never was their importance so well understood, and ap- 
preciated as upon the present occasion ; not only are my countrymen 
beginning to know their true interests hut in my humble opirnon 
they are also beginning to adopt the be^t means for the renhVatiou of 
those interests. Hitherto through groundless dilHdence they have 
depended too much on others, and though they ardently desired to 
make known their complaints, they ha\e betn backward to address 
the governing authorities through the means of a public meeting. 
Those feelings of restraint I am h.>ppy to observe are on the w^aue, 
and it fills ray heart with unutterable joy to see how my »oimtrymen 
are uniting, as it were, with one voice to plead our country’s cause. 

I entreat \on gentlemen not to give heed to the thought tliat we 
will plead in vain befoie the Parliament of Great Britain. If our 
representations are just and reasonable, they will sooner or later 
prevail, and 1 doubt not you will agree with me in thinl ing that 
what we have to propose to-day is iieiilier unreasonable iut unjust. 
I have now the honor to read to you the second liesiduijon and 
hope that it will meet with your unanimous approbation. 

That this Meeting having deliberately considered the MiDiJ^teriHl 
♦Scheme as developed in the 8|)eecb' delivered by the Piendcnt of the 
Board of Conti ol in the House of Comwons on ^d June In^r, of opi- 
nion that that Scheme h not satisfactoiv, and aiU gieatlv disappoint the 
just and reasonable expectations of the Native ComaiuinM 

Baboo Uamgopani GhoisC seconded this motion, and addtesbed ilie 
mei'ting in Englihh : — lie said he had come prepared to offer some 
remarks upon several points in the Minioterial Scheme for the 
Government of India, and on the speech ol 8ir Charles Wood 
in support of it in the House of Commons ; but lie fcaifd, denselj 
crowded as the Hall was, it would be impossible for him to deal 
with the subject at that length at which it had been his Intention to 
discuss it. A few of the more salient points, however, which iqi- 
peered to him to disfiguie the Ministerial Scheme, it was imi^ftant 
he should not pass unnoticed. They all knew that in the Cliartcr 
Act passed by the Parliament twenty years ago, it was e\pi*e^!ily 
provided that no native of India, whether Hindoo or Mahomedaii, 
should, by reason of his creed, color, or birth, eveluded from 
appointments in the Covenanted Service. Tbe^ also knew that this 
provUiou had in reality been made a dead letter, and that 4he 
exidusiveness of the Civil Serticc has been preserved intact. (Hoar, 
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hear*) To arritc at a just kooivledge of the wrongs' and wants of 
India, the House of Commons had appointed a Committee to 
examine witnesses upon the admimstration of the country and 
the condition of its people. The evidence so taken must be 
admitted to be one-sided ; for of the fort} -four witnesses examined, 
only two were natives ; and of the remaining forty-two, nearly 
all were either servants of the exUting Government, or in some 
^ way or other connected with it. (Hear, hear.) In dealing with 
this one-sided evidence, the President of tiie Board of Control bad 
been cautious to select a few morsels which tended to condemn the 
character of the natives, but studiously to keep out of sight the 
luany proofs, coutained in that evidence, of their claim to political 
advantages from which they were now debarred. (Hear, hear.) 
Yet biassed as this testimony was, and ingeniously construed as it 
diad been to the prejudice of the people of this country, he could 
clearly have shewn that privileges to which the} had an undeniable 
right, bad been most obstinately withheld from them. 

The plan proposed by Sir Chatles Wood with reference to ap- 
pointments in the Covenanted Civd Service was this — that, under 
certain regulations, to be framed by the Board of Control, subject 
to the approval of Parliament, the admissions to Hailejbury 
should be thrown open to unlimited competition’* — that, with 
regard to the scientiBc section of the Indian Army, the admission 
to Addiscombe should, in like manner, be thrown open to public 
competition : — and that a similar course should be pursued as to 
the appointment of Assistant Surgeons. The plain meaning of this 
was, that the inslitutions of llaileybury and Addibcnmbe were to be 
* ptsesarved. To throw them open to unlimited competition would 
doubtless be to yield an important concession to, and confer a great 
boon upon the public of Bngland ; bu** so long os the;^ were kept 
up— ^80 long as they were maintained as the - only media through 
which candidates coiild enter the Covenanted Service, so long would 
the whole one hundred and fifty millions of this country be shut out 
from the advantages to which they opened the way. (LfOud cries 
of hear, heat.) True it might be sa^d that, as the competition was 
to be unlimited/’ the natives might send their children to Eng- 
land to pass through Haileybury or Addiscombe to qualify them 
one or other of the branches of the Service , but was he to be 
>i 6 td that with the mere chance of obtaining appointments, natives 
to send their children to England, without their families 
^around dteiii, without their fHends to guide them, to be left there 
Itk the mid# of strangers I (Hear, hear.) He would uot^ on the 
present occasion wait to consider the objection urgea by his coun- 
trymen to the crossing of the ocean on the score of caste ; it 
would enough to say that it was impossible for any native parent 
guar^itn, with any natural or kindly feelings of affection, to 
trM hit child or ward to^the care of slran^rs who conld not , 

^ iymp^thisc with bis feelings, ttud in a clime which was not eojigemal ' 
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vo liis ^onstUutSou. But tUis was not alt/ A belief prevail^ tbat^ 
even if tbe children of natives were sent to England for edocation^ 
they would still be excluded fVom the CpTcnanted Sisrvicc ; » and 
this belief seemed to him to be confirmed by the intellij^nce brought 
out to India by the Steamer which had arrived that morning* 
He had road it in a newspaper extra only that moment, and found 
from it that the competition for admission inh^ llaiWbury and 
Addiscombe would be thrown open only to the ** naturaf*born sub« 
jects of the Crown/* Now, he was not a lawyer, and could not un^ 
dertake authoritatively to define the. meaning of that phrase ; but 
be feai^ that it meant only those subjects of tbe Crown who were 
born in Great Britain* lie said this under correction ; but if 
that were the meaning of the expression, there was an end even 
of the hope of a single Hindoo or Mahomedan family sending their 
children across the ocean to compeio for the prbcea of the Cove^ 
uanted Service. (Loud cries of hear, hear.) 

x\nother leature in Sir C Wood’s scheme called for remarlu 
The constitution of the Legislative Council was to be such that 
native views, native feelings, and native talents, were not to be 
represented in it at alL (Loud cries of hear, hear*) He did not 
pretend to say nor had he ever pretended to say, that the natives 
should have a preponderance of votes in that Council. But he con*- 
tended that no one could sufifieiently understand the customs, sen- 
timents and prejudices of the natives of this country without being a 
native himself (Hear, hear, hear.) To a foreigner, however mtrlli.. 
gent and howei cr observant, this would be the study of n life- time. 
And yet, the Ministerial Scheme provided in effect that nd native 
of India should be a member of the new Legislative Couned. Tbe 
^ grounds and reasonings upon which this exclusion was founded, 
seemed to be various. He was prepared to enter into all of them j 
but the overwhelming crowd and heat, and the growing darkness 
would pi event him. He must call attention, however, to one fact* 
It had been declared by some half-a-dozen witnesses before the 
Commons’ Committee, that the natives of this country were not 
universally incompetent to hold the higliest appointments in. India. * 
Sir Erskine Perry, Sir George Clerk, Mr. Malcolm Lewin, were 
among the number. Not only, however, had these gentlemen borne 
their testimony to native talent and ability, but even Mr. John 
Clark Mar&hman— that veritable Friend of. India’* (langhtcr*^ 
and hear, hear) had said that, as far as native talent had bees mn- ^ 
ployed in aid of the admiui&tratlon of the country, it hi^ Wo;rked 
most beneficially — (hear, bear,) and that he liad known of Moous^s 
passing decisions as good — nothing could be better-— as those of 
the Suddur Judges themselves. (Hear, hear.) Mr. HaJIiday, 
again, who contended most obstinately against the appointment 
of natives to the Legislative Council, still admitted tlut there 
were natives as fully qualified as any Englishman to sit in jL 
His amrds weie-^ ^ 
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*' T 4I0 know pprsofks [waning native;} wlio are quite as fit, or nearly 
ao, to sit in the Legistaiive Oouacil as any Knglisliuiaii of aiy acquaint 
tance.*’ 

After tUi 3 , Mr. II. went 011 to say that, with a very few excep- 
tions, the educated native^ of this country broke down after a cer- 
tain age — that they had the utmost distrust in their own country- 
men — ‘that they had the most implicit couBdenec in the incorrup- 
tibility, integrity, and competency of the European Judges ; — but 
that though he himself bore testimony to the character of native 
judicial othcers, the natives as a body, did not do so. (Loud cries of 
“ no — no.”) How far this was true, he (Haboo Katn^opaul Ghose) 
would loucit to thb Meeting to judge. Mr. llallidav, 11 illustra- 
tion of Ills statement that the natives have no eoiihdcncc lu th ir 
own count rj men, gave the following example ; — 

I nm borry to say that there is a very stiong tendency amongst the 
natives to regard nith unappeasable jealousv. amoiintiug to animooit>, 
any member ot their own class rined above themselves, ebpeciil1> among 
the natives of Bangd, with whom I am most familiar I will given 
recent instance of it, whiyh wiu veiy well known in Calcutta at the 
time 1 left. Lord Dalh utsie took what wa^ CDn*«idered one of the boldest 
steps towards the advancement of the natives which had been taken for 
many years, vi/ , the caiefiil selection and appointment of one of the 
very best of them,— a man against whom bis fellows could not pissibly 
utter one word of accusation or reproach. He was a Hindu of high caste 
and high family, who had borne an iireproachable and unieproached name 
in the public sei vice for many years. This mm, Lord HaUiousie, very 
xnach to the anuovance of a great number of Laglish claimants and par- 
ticuhrly to thq annoyance of the English bar [cries of no, no, no,” fiom 
some EitghMi gentlemen present} who were candidates nt the <rame time 
for the otfice of which I nm about to speak, appointed ns stipendiary 
magistrate of Calcutta He had on that Occasion to sustain, not only the 
very loudly expressed anger of the Englisli claitniuits, but the stiU more 
loudly expressed annoyance of the tiativcb , and the natives exhibited 
lu so many ways their jealousy and dissatislactiun with this appointment, 
arising simply out of the fact of thu man being placed ovir their 
heads, that he repeatedly came to me, and to other friends to cum plum 
of the bitteincss of his position, and the pain and misery which had been 
bronghfe upon him by the constant attacks, public and private, and the 
annoying petty jealousy which he bad experienced fiom his countrymen 
in coqaequeoce of his elevation/’ 


He (^boo Ramgopaul Ghose) syas extremely sorry to inform 
the Mddtin^ that this statement was entirely incorrect. (Cheers.) 
He did noi presume to call molires into question, he wished that 
others shbald judge of him with charity — with liber, ility, and he 
Oonld hate no right to expect that they would do so unless he 
judged of them in the same spiiit. (Loud cries f hear.) He 
wished it to be clearly understood that he did not impute any 
Improper motive to Mr. llalHday ; ho believed that Mr. Ilalliday 
had heard bometlung about jealousy, and that without wishing to 
he had up this something, from 
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btep to «tep, to th^ statement had made Wfore the Committee; 
which Dras as groundless as it wae sweepings When he iiist saw' 
the statement in the Blue Book^ he knen^i ftom ooiiversations whiclr 
he had had with Mr. Ilalliday him«>elf, that it was a mistake ; 
for Mr. Halliday had told him personally something to this effect^ 

Well, our friend Uuruchuiider seems to be very thin-skinned, 
lie IS making hirobelt very uticomforinble about some newspaper 
paragraphs which he knows well proceed from a certain ((uarter 
only.” To tins, he (Baboo Ramgopaul dioso) had replied — “ Oh ^ 
this scntivenesb will soon wear away ; hib skin will soon get tougher** 
(Im^hter), ‘'and he will then begin to laugh at those attacks.” 
It would be seen ftom this that when Mr. Ilalhday had spoken to 
him (Baboo Ilamgopaul Ghose) about these attacks, he had bpokon 
of them, not as coming ftom the natives gfncialiy, but ” from 
a ceitain quarter onl>.” (fjear, htai ) Still, not satisfied that he 
(Baboo Rnmgopaul Ghoso) might not ha\e misunderstood Mr. 
llallidny, and not knowing for certain that Baboo Hiiruchuiidor 
Ghose might not have said unknown to him what was imputed to 
him, he had thought it fair, an 1 just, and prudent to call upon 
the Baboo, point out to him the passage icicriing to him in the 
Blue Book, and ask him if it was a coirect rcpiesentation oi what 
he had stated. Baboo lluruchunder Ghose'b reply was that he 
very much legrcttcd to say it was not — (loud cues of hear, lu ir, 
hear,) and that Mr. Ifalliday, when he made it, must have been 
labounng under a mistake. He (Baboo liamgopaul Ghose) gave 
impottance to this passage in Mr. Halliday's testimony, because Sir 
Chailes Wood had quoted it, or rathe i gaibled it, in his speech , for 
if tiie report m the Tmes an accurate one. Sir Chailes’b was a 
garbled quotation as it differed from Mr. 11 alii day’s words in the 
Blue Book, (hear, hear)-<-*>and he was the more anxious to give 
this open contradiction to the mis-statement lest, should he (Baboo 
Ilamgopaul Ghose) or Baboo Huruchunder Ghose happen to die 
without noticing it, the stigma which it conveyed would adhere to 
the whole nation. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

Now, let the Meeting mark and wonder at the inference which 
was drawn from Mr. 1Ialliday*s statement by the high statesman 
who IS to rule over the destinies of India : — 

“ That IS the very reason for not appointing a native to the office. 1 
am anxious that natives should be employed as extensively as possible in 
situations for which they are fitted f but it cannot be agreeable to a 
native to be placed in an employment m which he becomes an object, not 
of env}, but jealousy, to those around him, who, had they our feelings 
under such ciioumstances, would be proud of their countryman’s eleva- 
tion." 

The insinuation here was broad that the natives of India would 
not be proud of the elevaflou of their countrymen. This was nap 
the fact ; for, to speak of the particular case ut question, ho bad 
heard fiom the lips of sevctal of the uusucccssful nalive apphsfUits, 
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mt\i whom he was acquaititedl, expressions of the higlieat satibfacUoa 
lit the appointment of the successful candidate— their feeling in the 
case was that of the Spartan — tliey rejoiced to see one of their 
countrymen found worthier than they were. (Loud cries of hear* 
bear, hear.) He stated this at the present Meeting in order that 
the actual truth might not rest with him and Baboo Iluruchiindcr 
Ghose alone ; and for this purpose, to strengthen the contradiction, 
he had written to Baboo Ilurrochunder Ghose a letter on the sub* 
ject, and had received his reply, which, if the Meeting <le&irod it, 
tie would not object to produce. (Loud aud repeated cries of 
“ produce them — produce them.**) 

Here then was the letter which he had addressed to Baboo Iluru* 
chundcr Ghose : — 

My Dear Hurucounder, — have read with very great pain 
the evidence given b> Mr. lialliday before the Committee of the 
House of Commons on the 1 8th March last. You will see from his 
answer to question No. 2011), that in his opinion the Natives of 
Bengal regard the elevation to oiBcial position of any member of 
their own class with unappeasable jealously amounting to nni- 
mofeity. And in proof of this statement, Mr. Halliday avers that 
inconsequence of your being appointed a stipendiary Magistrate of 
the Calcutta Police, you had to sustain^the loudly expressed annoy- 
ance of the Natives, and that their jealousy and disappointmeiit 
with your appointment were exhibited in so many ways that jou 
went to him repeatedly and to other friends, to complain of the 
bitterness of your position, and the pain and mi<!cry which had been 
brought upon you by the constant attacks, public and private, and 
the annoying petty Jealousy which you had experienced Irom your 
court rynien iu consequence of your elevation. 

As I hav(‘ never heard from you or from any of your friends, 
whether Nati\<‘ or European, that you ever made such a complaint, 
or that } ou had any cause to make it, I would beg you to reply to 
me iu writing whether the statement made by Mr. Halliday is cor- 
rect or otherwise. 

Yours &c., 

(Sd.) Bamgofaul GnosE. 


Cdcuiia^ 22nd July, 1852* 

And now he (Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose) would submit the reply 
of the stipendiary Magi^itrate, the envied man, poor fellow I (much 
laughter.) 

" Mv Dear Ramgopaul,— I am very sorry to notice Mr. Hal- 
liday’a statement, and regret to say that he must have evidently 
misundeuiftood me. I nevc| complained of my countrymen general- 
ly, for I really had no cause whatever for doing so. When I did 
to to you and my other friends of annoyances^ f alluded. 
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not to my countrrmon genaralljr or aa a body, but to a certain quar- 
ter whence I believed for epedal reasons all those annoyances pro- 
ceeded. 

I remain, yours, Scc,y 
(Sd.) IIVRUOCHVNDSR GrOSE. 

Jvty 23, 1853.” 

It was not neccwssary for him to say on this point, more than 
this — that, not only was Mr. Ualliday’ ’ statement as must now be 
seen, entirely unfounded, but that the annoyanc<yL to which Baboo 
lluruchnnder Ghose had been subjected, origiimed in a certain 
contemptible quarter. (Hear, hear, hear.) Ninety-nine of a hun- 
dred among those who were near him were aware of this fact. It 
was not right and proper that, in this place, he should enter into 
particulars concerning the miserable clique from wlmm the attacks 
really emanated; but since from those attacks had originated — how- 
ever unreasonably— au unjust imputation on the national character 
— and since Sir Charles Wood had made use of that imputation as 
a peg upon ^hich to hang a rope for the necks of the cliiidren of 
India, he could not forbear alluding jto them iu so pointed a maimer. 
(Renewed cheering.) 

Were he to stand and speak from that time until day-dawn, he 
could not exhaust all that might be said in condemnation of the 
Ministciial Scheme. But the evening was adiancing, and other 
speakers were to follow, he must, therefore, be bi ief. 

He would beg to refer to the important subject of education. 

The Mirl of Albemarle, Lord Monteagle, and other peers in the 
Upper House, had expressed the noblest sentiments upon the ques- 
tion. They bad contended that, without any reference to ulterior 
effects — without any reference as to whether improved education 
would so qualify and strengthen the Natives, as ultimately to su- 
persede the necessity of British rule and British supremacy in the 
East — the Government of the country were bound to impart to the 
Natives the highest order of education in their puuei. (Loud 
cries of hear.) After the remarks he made about Mr, Ualliday, it 
gave him peculiar pleasure to add that that gentleman fully shared 
in these dignified and noble sentiments. He had boldly declared 

1 go the full length of saying that I believe our mission in India 
13 to qualify them (the natives) for goveruiug themselves.” 

Now he (Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose) argued — ^whether reasonably 
or nut, let the public of India and of England judge— that the sys- 
tem which proposed to educate the iuhabitanth of this country 
in 08 high a degree as they could be educated, and at the same time 
to slap the door of exclusion in their faces from the higher prir.es of 
the public service, was an anomaly in itself, and a cruelty to them, 
(Hear, hear*.) It was to impart a propelling impetus to the mind 
of a nation, and then raise an adamantine uail to stay its progress — 
it was to coflnnnnicate an upward spiing to the energies of a people^ 
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m\ tkc'i \i )ld over them a ponderous weight— a mountain of lead— 
to cni^h them down, (Cheeis.) Such a system was absurd and 
incoU'^lstent in the extreme. It would he tantalisms: the edc|eated 
Yout]ji> of tins country — it would he trifling with the hopes and as- 
piritions of a nation. Bitter far to declare openly that India 
SkUoulil be goieiued, not for the benefit of the governed, but for the 
sole advantagie of the governors. Better to do a^ay at once with 
the fieeib)m of the pre?s, and at one fell swoop abolish all vestiges 
of any politic iL lights and privileges— prohibit all public meetings, 
and prod uni throju 5 h the length and breadth of the l.ind, tlvit the 
hand that wrote <ll^»etil(Oii be lopped off on the block. But (rod be 
thanked that ^nch a ooune of conduct was utterly imposMblc lu the 
puseiitd.i\, and under the Goieroment under which the natives had 
tlic g(iod torUine to live. Cven if educatiotial iiistitulions wen not 
e\tendetl and improved, the progress oi knowledge must now he iire- 
prcsiihle. With a tree picss around them, and the growing intei course 
of Natives with Europeans, it was impossible to stay the rolling tide 
of improvement. What then was the obvious policy which Great 
Britain should adopt towards this empire ^ Certainly to give to the 
Natives an eri light eiud English education. When so educated let 
them be tried hcie bji the same test ns is proposed to be applied to 
English cam! id<ates in England,' And if any of the native candi- 
datts were found ^ucces&tul, let them no longer be thrust aside from 
entering the pale of the piivileged service. lie felt assured that 
this simple act of justice would entitle Great Biitain to the lasting 
gratitude of n nation, and she would build her bupremaey upon a 
rock guaided by the bulwark ot millions of faithful hearts. (Loud 
and repeated cheers.) 

f Bahoo Joy!ht^8eit Moqke)jee in supporting the second resolution 
^^stated as follows s 

Sir C. Wood has attacked soiTi^ of the statements made in the 
petition sent from Madras, I wouln leave our Madras brethren to 
defend their own statements, as I intend to dwell upon defects 
and anomalies whicli are of every day occurrence and which matc- 
lially affect the cnminal administration of justice on this side of 
India Sir C, lays a great '■tiess upon a statement made hy Sir 
G. Clerke on the age of Indian Judges. He is said to have deposed 
that the youngc'^t Judge on the Bengal Bench, was of 22 years stand* 
sng. If Sir C. had known the constitution and practical working of 
the Indian Judicial system, he would not have spoken so exultingly 
of the 22 years service In England the county Magistrates can 
only punish a man with a few weeks’ imprisonment and impose a 
slight fine. They are obliged to send all other cases to the Courts 
of Circuit But here onr Mofnsnl Magistmt-^s with little or no 
legal trabing and at the age generally from 22 to 28 years, possess 
pdwer to sentence a man to 3 years’ imprisonment in iron and 
hard labor and fine to a large amount. This tremendous power 
thfy extfeise without the asai^ance of jury or assessors j and are not 



At nil guided bj public opimou» because iu the Mofiissil the opiuiou 
of the native community, ia considered nothing. To this Court 
(he commoner, the gciitieinati and the nobjoman are all equally 
subject. What ivould be the feeling df an Snglish gentleman ur 
nobleman if he were arrested by the myrmidons a Police Superin* 
tcndeiit, taken to the same officer, who is now metamorphosed into 
a criminal judge, jury and prosecutor. To add to the strangeness 
of the scene the said ludge has a veiy imperfect knowledge of the 
language, in which the prisoner makes bis defence, the witnesses 
give their evidence and that evidence is taken down by an officer of 
the Court employed on a salary of 6 or 7 Rs. a mouth. While the 
prisoner or bis advocate, except a written defence made previous to 
the examination of witnesses, is seldom allowed to criticise the 
evidence or to offer a lengthened explanation on the bearings of tlie 
case. After such a trial the prisoner is liable to be sentenced (o S 
years* iniprisonment with labour and irons. Would not a single trial 
of this kind create a burst of indignation fiom one end of England 
to the other, but in this countiy such cases are of every day 
occurrence. This is uot all, our youthffil Magistrates are empowered 
under Act 50, 1818 to take penal recognisances to anj/ amount and 
to enforce the same. A Magistrate living close to Calcutta had 
fined a Zemindar under that law tlie sum of Pupees ten thousand. 
These young gentlemen come out from England mcie bo}s. in 
India they move about and live in an artificial state of Society 
Tiiostly among the members of tluir own service. They get a 
handsome salary from the day of landing in Calcutta and being 
conscious of a rapid rise in tlie service by virtue of their covenant 
they generally neglect ^se meems and appliances, which are deem* 
ed essential to success m life byishe rest of the world. Thus they 
become necessarily ignorant of the motives and influences which 
prompt men in dinerent circumstances to act differently. In fast 
most of them are devoid of that practical experience of the world 
so essential to a Magistrate to enaule him to tiaco out er me to ifs 
real source and to take measures to bring the offenders to punisli- 
ment. They imbibe a notion from their elders that natives are 
litigious, vindictive, false and Oppressive to eadi other and act upon 
those impressions. They arc seldom able or inclined to discriminote 
between the different elements of human passion^ that are involved 
in each ease. The decisions of oar Magistrates aie in general tie 
risalt of first impressions. They have no experience either of tlte 
European or *ot the Indian world4 In one word they are radty 
deficient in the pli^osophy of the human mind. Thus the canse 
of truth and justice faib unwittingly. 1 am far from minntaiiung 
<that our Magistracy is devoid of talent or good conduct^ on the 
contrary I admit with great pleasuio that i have found in that 
service a large number of talented and good men, seaions in the 
performance of their duties and willing to benefit Iho natives. Tltey 
woidd do honor to any servici^c or community ui the world. But 
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tfreir usefulm-ss Hnd talent Are mueh iieutrHlifcod bj the uchmsf 
system iu operation Some superior aitil honorable minds try to 
rise above the system, but after a time being convinced of the 
inutility of individual exertion they fall back disappointed, fatigued 
and exhausted. So much, for the age of oitr Criminal Judges, who 
dispose of IMOths of the Fouisdaree or criminal cases in which the 
rich, the respectable and tlie most useful classes of the community 
are concerned, and who only send up to the Sessions the remaining 
1 0th of the cases in which generally most desperate and lawless 
characters are connected with daeoitjes, murder, &c., kc, I should 
like to see Sir Charles placed under one of these }outhful Magis- 
trates with large Zeuiindarics, Indigo Factories, &e., for a couple of 
vears, and then hear his opinion on the administration ot Polite 
and criminal justice in BengaL Even Mr. Marshman who baa 
evidentljr a leaning towards the members of the Civil Service, bore 
his testimony to the inelliciencv of the Bengal Magistrates and of 
the Bengal Police system (questions 3561 and 62.) Now Gentlemen. 
1 will conttime with yonr permission, my observations on the 
system of Police and criminal justice. What n system it is which 
permits the removal of half ti dosen of such Magi&tratss ns we 
have within a similar number of years almost in each Zillnli’ 
There may he and are exceptions here and there — but look to 
Midnapoix* Jessore, Moorshedabad, the subdivisiou of Seratnpore 
and several other Zillahs and you will be convinced that before an 
officer is acquainted with the localities of the bad and gooil characters 
in one Zillah, he is hurried into another^ What a system is it, 
vviiirh allows a single youthful Magistrate with one or two deputies 
to be the Superintendent of the Police, and criminal judge over 
large and jiopulons districts of 800 or lOOt square miles each con- 
taining, gcneially a million of popidatton, with no mounted Police 
mul hardhj antf roatk ^ He has for a guard 10 or 12 Burkimda&es. 
'Suppose a dacoity fakes place near the Police Magistrate's residence, 
can he face it with such a paltiy Police force? Dacoities, and 
very heavy ones too, did take place a few hundred yards distance 
from the residence of the Magistrates of Howrah, Serampore and 
Hooghly respectively, not long ago* what did those sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons do at the time of the occurrifUce t Why, they thought that 
discretion was ihe«better part of valor and remained quiescent and 
comfortable in their warm beds, while we poor fellows have the re- 
putation of beifig called cowards by race. They of course sent a few 
Burkundases, Jemadars &c., but who also like their meters moraliz- 
ed and remained at a distance. The dacoits l^surely sacked the 
Rouses and merrily went away with their booty. I'ere, in the lan- 
guage of Messrs. HalUday and Marshman the cowardly natives 
^alone not concerned, but what can our Magistrates do without 
meanat Giire them adequate means and they will do what the Ma- 
gistrates in other countries achieve. Many of our Magistrates 
cannot moyO 2 miles into the interior of their distrkts in the rainy 
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&tMSon unless they cbooses to Hade through mud and nraler sometimes 
waist and sometimes knee-deep. Is sueh a^<j[rcumstau(^e at all 
favourable to induce the Chief Police Officer (o inspect his district or 
to surprise the robbers or breakers of the peace ? t will leave my 
other friends to speak on the state of the Orand Trunk Road, which 
Sir C. Wood almost in a poetical %eiti describes to he as smooth *‘a*« 
a bowling green/ I will simply observe (hat that road is called in 
(his countiy the great military road- I wonder if there had been no 
troops or military stores to transport, such a road Ab tins wotiM 
ever have been constructed* The staging Bungalows stated by Sir 
Charles were constructed ohiefly for the accommodation of jSwyo- 
pem public officers passing on that road. The native trave]Ier|i 
merchants or cattle, hate not a shed built to put their heads in. 
Oc the contrary the surais or public inns built all along the road 
during former reigns ha^c been all allowed to go to decay and in 
many places they cannot now bo traced. But my business is with 
interior roads. I have stated above that even Police Officers cannot 
mo\e from place to place without inconvenience. You may judge 
then the state of internal commerce for want of roads or bridges. 
Many noble roadi^ the remains of which are still perceptible, con- 
structed before th. CJomf^ny’s rules, are allowed to be turned into 
nee fields. It is not an unusual sight in this country to see large 
substantial bridges standing in rice fields, the roads on each stde 
of which have been long wa^ied awaj. The few inteinal roads 
that one sees here and there, ha\e been chiefly constructed by the 
much abused Zemindars, Noble rivers, formerly navigable and 
available for irrigation, as well as outlets of surplus waU»r from tlie 
surroimdiog oonntry into still larger^ rivers are altawcd to be choke d 
0 ] silted up. We haveiost fi or fi riiers of this description in tiie 
districts of Ilooghly and Burdwan alone. But 1 am led astray 
from the main point, viz. the police. Well gentlemen I have dcs- 
cribeil the state of the police of the suddur station, I will now 
give you a few broad facts regarding the working ol the interior 
police, A Darogah is an officer of Police with a certain amount 
of judicial powers, on a salary of 50 Its. per month, a tnohuTrir or 
tleik on a salary of 7 Us,, I Jemadar on 8 Rs , and 6 Burkun- 
dases at i lls. each, eOmpost* the establishment of a Mofus/d Police 
Bub-dnisioji hawng j^rudteiMn genmtUy over„]OV 
The Principal officer, the Darogah, is frequently selected at raudopi* 
or without* much regard to his prior ediucation : he is lequired to keofi 
the peace wit]im his Thsnnah, to catch thieves, to put down 
affrays, and to hold investigations and take depositions of witnesses 
in cases of affrays murders, dacoitces, &c. He has authority fo 
arrest any man be he patrician or plebiau, to search any prison’s 
house and to send over to the Magfetrate’s Kucheiry, geneiuUy at a 
distance of 30 or 40 miles, any number of persona on a durge of 
misdemeanoui or felony or even as» witnesses. When 2 or d oc- 
currences take pitted, which U very often thi^ case, or when the 
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occurrence, his clerk the 7 ttupee man performs all these duties and 
exercbes all the powers. These officers are fined, snspended, de- 
graded and turned out freipiently almost without « trial. Possessing 
tremendous powers and *ikiany opportunities of doing mischiet with 
xUich an uncertain tenure of office and scanty emoluments as well as 
such dbtant and defective control, is it unnatural that they should 
make ** hay while the sun shines** or that thek general conduct 
should be such as to cause the name of Policeman to become 
synonymous with “ Public Plunderer,” Is It to be wondered that 
with such a Police and Criminal Judges the people should take 
the law iuto their own hands or that might should prevail over 
right ? Wlien affra}6, and robberies take place, a Parogah has 
but to open the palms of bis hand and hundreds ^ vnpees will be 
thrown into it by either parties, or when a hemse is searched or a 
threat b held out to that eflect how many hundreds of rupees may 
not be got by a Police Officer or wlien Paddy, Indigo, Sugar-cane 
or other produce worth hundreds and thousands of Rupees is to 
be removed from a disputed field or by a questionable owner, what 
money will not be paid to gain the ^ood graces of the Darogah, not 
because the people are sick of thenr money and fond of b^reuking 
each others heads in the bargain, but because the legal remedy 
b tardy, uncertain and unsatbfactary. If a person intends to abidi 
^ law, be is very soon cured of his egregious folly. Suppose a 
^mindor, or a Planter is preparing or assembling clubmen to 
attack hb neighbour’s factory, or to carry away tlie produce of, 
many hundred acres, the threatened party gives early notice to' 
the Magistrate, who issues usually an orier on the JDarogah to 
keep the peace or summon the other party to explain. The Daro- 
gah wlien opposed to 500 chosen clubmen to keeptlie peace with his 
half A-dozen burkimdauzes and hundred of rupees glittering before 
his eyes ! l^ou will say why does not the Magistrate come out 
himself, or send his dhputy and settle the subject of dispute at once, 
because one as well as the other is bound down to the Siiddnr 
station wU/i paperworA, He has to bear a dos^n or two of petitions 
daily, to answer a dozen official letters and render explanation to as 
many departments, to look after the jails, the roads and the ferries, 
as well as to Iharjand pass orders oil Some dozens of reports from 
a dozen Darogaha, and m many cases the Rui^opean officers feel 
their own mcompeteney to coquet such enquiries in person. 

The unkiA of the offices of a Superintendent of Police, and criminal 
Judge in the same person is a monstrous eviJE in our system. The 
eriminal Jtulge r. e., the Magistrate, can very seldom divest himself 
of the bias he has had against the prisoners at his bar while the 
proeecilings were in transit from a Police officer’s report to a criminal 
indictment. On this account the {mblie alirays looks with suspicion 
on court decisions passed under such anomalous circumstances. 
Mr. Tremor, the present Legal Wstnembrancer, wrote to the pourb 
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of Nizamut, in Apiil 1845 on this aiib^t ns fornbl} ns hln 
boiiliimte position to tbe Coort^ would allow hint to do. 

“ It may perhaps he asserted generally thaiitt ail systems, doming 
the privilege of appeah there shotdd be on the pure of the Judges 
conaidcfable le^l attaioments conjoined with great knowledge of 
human nature in general^ and especially of Che character of the 
people amongst whom they have to administer justice, and secondly 
the absence of ei cry oifieial indaence likely to cause distni bnnee oi 
ilnclnatioii in the min^f of the Judicial authority. 

** (t is further submitted, that both the conditions above mention* 
rd should be realized together, before the hnaiiiy of the ordiis of 
a Court of first instance can work out otJier resiiltn than justice ; 
the absence of infiueuces, If unattended with the legal knowledge 
will not save a judge from cominitting eirors of law, whereas the 
highest legal acquiremeuts if accompanied by induenccs disturbing 
the judgment, will be no safeguard against the commission of eirors 
in matters of fhet . 

**1 do not presume to say, whether the first rondifioii h lealized 
in the present state of things or not; I may venture to assert that 
the second is not ; the union iu the same person of the offices of 
tliief catcher and thief trier, officers requiring very different habits 
of mind, gives a bias to tbe judgment of the magistrate unfavorable 
to the persoivs apprehended through the iustriimeutahty ot his own 
Police, when on their trial; it is not necessary that the magistrates 
should be aware of the bias; it is not however the les^ realorlcis 
prejudicial to justice by reason of this unconsciousness.*’ 

Many others have before and ^fter Mr. Trevor brought the sub- 
ject to the notice of government, but to no effect. The reiterated 
complaints of the public are met by heaping de^ipoHc ptyu^ers tnta 
the hands of Magistrates. See Act 5 of 1848, common)^ cfdlul 
the Danipier Act. The Indigo Planters clamour for redress, they 
are told that they have added to the boldness and energy of Anglo 
Saxons the villany of natives. The Zemindars cry <mt for redress,, 
(hey are told that they are no better than fools and villains for they 
oppress their mion Ryots and dempvlaie thetr cv-'n estates. M^hen 
the people grumble they arc called cowardly, timid, litigioua and 
Crodsonl} know bow many other tliiiigshy tfxe pnrtizausof Govern- 
ment. It seems very strange that the accession of virtue, valor, and 
intellect for the last Ifi years should have been alt on the side of 
Government officiate and a corresponding ratio of decrease of those 
valuable qualities exclusively on the side of the people. For in 1838 
thus spoke the members of the Police CommltU^e composed of some 
of the most eminent members of the ('ivil seivice. In sjieakmg of 
tl^ improvements urgently lequired in the Police they observed. 

Para. 4. That urgency is admitted on all hands, but it arises 
mote from the extreme unpopularity of our system and the grievous 
oppression connected with its operation tiiau from any inoreast^di 
dl^positioil to crime on the part ef the community at largo/* 
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•• The defiM*t8 in (jiiestion pervade every grade of the cstahliisli- 
iiient. The outline of the system is perhaps as good, as, with the 
materials at baud to work with, could have been, devised, but for 
want of proper organisation it does not work as it ought to do. The 
magistrates are overwhelmed. The Darogahs and their subordinate 
offiMrs are corrupt, the village watchmen are poor, degiadcd and 
often worse than nseless, and the community at large oppressed 
and inconvenienced in various ways, arc not only disinclined to afford 
aid to the Police, hut in most cases, had rather submit quietly to bo 
robbed, than apply to the Police officers for assistance to apprehend 
the thieves, or to recover the stolen property.” 

Mr. Ilalliday now so ready to turn the scale against the people 
of India deliberately recorded in 1833, that “ we seem to be all 
agreed that the present state of Police is nearly as bad as Police 
can be.” Since that time the appouitment'Of a few uncovenanted 
Magistrates and a small increase in the salary of the Darngahs, 
surely cannot have wrought such a wonderful change in the opinions 
of an officer of Mr. Ilalliday’s talent and standing. Be that as it 
may we distinctly and deliberately and without fear of contradic- 
tion reiterate the assertion then made that the Police and ciimmal 
justice in tliis country is « still as bad as they can be,” that .i 
wicked and powerful person, be be Planter, Zemindar, or Byot can 
and does plunder whole villages in broad daylight cut and carry 
away crops of hundred of acres of land prepared by the “ sweat of 
the brovr” in drfiance and not unfrequeutly by the connivance of 
Police Officers, that dacoities, burglaries and thefts, and bloody 
iiffrays are on the increase. I have been at some pains to collect 
infonuBlion and you will be astounded, gentlemen to hear that icitAta 
a sinoJe month there haw been 25 daeothet and .500 bnrglartea and 
thefts in the 4fh division of the IIoogh<’j dtstnet alone, Tliat moi-t 
of the offenders go unpunished and property once lost seldom comes 
hack to its rightful ostner. I can easily multiply instances, but 
it is unnecessary to waste more time as the numerous and respec- 
table audience before me testify by their assent to the truth of my 
statement. I also maintain that the removal of these evils is not 
difficult, much less an impossibility. Give us magistrals of mature 
age and judgment.. Separate tlic Police from the Judicial, appoint 
respectable tad responsible officers on adeqiwte salaries, and place 
them at convenient distances in the MofuesU. Increase the staff 
and emoluments of the subordinate PoUqp, Cheers, and leave the 
villages watch in the hands of the vilU|(^>S>Bimntiil}e8 under a 
soitable municipal Aft. Construct andre^r th- intomal roads 
and bridges. These changes involve a oonMderable ejtpcndiliirc of 
money. Government must boldly come forward ami devote a few 
lakhs of rupees to this ^ millions sterling 

of rerenue they derive from India. No patch work or despotic 
legislation will do. A bold step or none 
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r hope ) -ilmll be allow* <1 to make 8o«w ob^tvailtim on a A»w 
otlieir points. Both Messrs. Dalliday and M^irsliinaii have statid iii 
their evidence that the inefficiency of the Police in the Lower Pro 
\incesmayiaa great meashre be attribatt^d to the chamcter of 
the people of Bengal and tblit crime and (ffipre<tsi(m are compare^ 
tively lessin the North West provinces. Not having the Police 
statistics 6f the Ag>*a Piesidency at hand to consult, 1 instituted 
a comparison of cnininal offences ^of all descriptions committed in 
biv of the lower districts, with an equal number of those in Behar 
during 1817 and 1848 as detailed in tiie annual Police reports 
submitted to Government by Mr. Dnmpier, the Superintendent of 
Police, and found that down here we had an advantage of several 
hundred cases over Behar. Thib official statement at once confutes 
the erroneous assertions made by both these gentlemen, tor the 
people of Behar in point of strength and courage yield to no other 
parts of nindoo^tan : an increased ratio of crime in that province 
rom[)letoly destroys the inference drawn from the physical strength 
iloctrine. As lon^ as robljers, thieves, peace beakers and ettortioners 
are composed chiefly of Bengalees it is meiely au attempt to shift 
the blame from the right quarter by saying that timidity of the peo- 
ple has had anything to do with the present dibcreditabie state of 
the Police, 

I see that Mr. ITallidKy is still very sore (evidence Nos. I8!h> 
and 1 9 1 1) in conseqaenoe of the opposition the British Indian As- 
sociation, offered to his favorite scheme of saddling the Zcimndai s 
by indirect legislation with the maintenance of the whole of the vil- 
lage watch in tlie Lower Prov inces, and converting them from being 
the servants of the village communities, into a police force. Not- 
withstanding the full and complete exposure made in the petition of 
the Association Mr, llaliiday still maintains, or seems to maintain 
that the inefficiency of the police is partly attributable to the 
wretched state of the village watch, that Zemindars ^'resist 
most strongly any attempt made to put thnwon a better footing, 
because it will cause them, they think, additional expense.’* Now 
Mr. UalKday cannot be ignorant that the village watch is a remnant 
of the ancient village municipal institutions. That they (the Chow- 
keednrs) have much deteriorated since thev were made subseivieiit 
^to the orders of the Police Darogahs by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. 
They are now chiefly employed in attending the Darogahs, carrying 
the loads of Police officers and Zemindars' Gomastahs,*— duties 
quitq foreign to those bt which they were originally entertained. 
The great object of appofinting them was to look after the cornfielrK 
and fruit trees of the ^yots and to keep in order stray cattle. 
When the ryots found that their Chowkeedars' services were coolly 
appropriated by others, tjhey gradually became indifferent, and wiBi- 
held the regular maintenance of ihe'Chowkeedars. Those Zemin- 
dars, who had voluntarily given Chankran lands whenever they 
tuund the poverty of the ftyots demanded such a concesriou. 



Wve lOauiiicil Tliiu the villagii watch oiuc the piiJe 

i}f tillage coinmiiiutua, is uow iu the ** last stage ot decay.*’ The 
Hiowkcodars computing the tillage watch, without regular pay, self 
respect, Aud most of all from a coufonnded muUiplicily or rather an 
uiieertaiiity of masters have degenerated in many places into thieves, 
and burglars* When the institution was in its vigor the Landhold* 
er» had no other interferenee, bat the Domination of Chowkeedars ; 
they notninated them not in the rapacity of Landholders, but as 
heads of village communities, and were in no way responsible for 
their maintenance* Any voluntary assistance ajBTorded by them to 
the Ryots on this head in jiarticular places^ under peculiar ciredm* 
stances, cannot be construed by Government into a liability of the 
Lnndliolders. The body of the Kyota never claimed such imru uni- 
ties. All that they demand is to restore to them the institution in its 
pristine state, withdraw the interference of the Police and they will 
cheerfnlly maintain it. But such a straightforward mrasuie would 
not suit the framers of the proposed Act, their aim was to anniliilatc 
the last vestige of the municipal institution, and to incorporal e the 
village watch with the general Police of the country. The Zemin- 
dars resisted this innovation and very umeaaonabhj pointed nut 
that, as Government was drawing from the country nearly 30 lakhs 
of Rupees per annum, under one head or another, for the support oi 
the Police and laying out only seven lakhs upon the present Police 
establishment, it was nothing but fair that a portion of the large 
surplus should be applied to strengthening and improving the general 
Police of the country, 1 have entered into this explanation to prove 
that in the evidence given before the Commons’ Committee, both 
Sides of the question have not been stated, and to point out promi- 
nently that neither the Zemindars not the village communities share 
in any degree the responsibility of the present and past disreputable 
state of the Provincial Police of the country. 

Now gentlemen, l^pe 1 have succeeded in showing what T be- 
lieve most of you k^r by sad experience that our police is not 
exactly the thing that has* been described Sir G. Wood, Wliile 
there is such au luseeurity of property within doors, bolts and liais, 
it is not to be supposed that ** parties of wearied merchants are 
spending the night all along the road under the canopy of heaven. 
Losses by robbery* nU» I have accidentally touched on the 
state of roads and inns, I will nqw, with your permission, speak a 
ftw words on public works generally. Sir Charles would make the 


people of England believe that during the. last 5 yeans the Local 
Government has expended ^400,000 in of public importance. 
Though we have had no access to the accouuta upon which this 
statement was based, yet we have eyes and ears, we can see and 
hear ; by these almost unrefutable testa I ind no public works in 
Bengal of any magnitude agecuted within that period which the 6c- 
vernment was not bound 10 eonetruct, either for the transport of 
troops or under contract with Zemindars or for keeping up state 



buildings. Works undertaken purely for internal commerce or the 
commerce of the people ^ The British Government might as 
well exnUingly point out to the people of England when they cla- 
moured for internal roads^ bridges, or sarnis {ima) for the protec- 
tion of travellers, that Government has laid oat a million of money 
for a new Military Barrack in Kingston. I will take the last of 
Sir Charleses latest 5 years, (most favorable to Government) which 
fortunately corresponds with 1851 to 1852, an abstract account 
of which has lately been laid before Parliament. sb*80,800 is said 
to have been expended in Bengal during that ycar^ Now gentle- 
men you will be surprised to learn that of this sum nearly .'E75,000 
has been absorbed in the repairs and construction of the great mi- 
litary road, embankments on the banks of rivers, (under special con- 
tract with Zemindars and for which a separate item of revenue is 
exacted from them) and public bnildings, such as Court houses. 
Post ofRces, &c. and only about ^5,000 or ;sC?(i,000 laid out in what 
may be called purely for the benefit of the people. Government 
laying out ^5,000 a year for the sole benefit of the people of Ben- 
gal, who contribute a gross revenue of ^10,000,000 per annum ! 
Listen gentlemen, and tremble, 1 will give you another fact, two of 
the Zemindars, those great curses of the country, had built over the 
Surswatty and Coon tee rivers at Sat-Gong and Mugra on the Grand 
Trunk l^oad two splendid bridges, both of them were dcvti oyed 
during heavy fioods some 7 or 8 years ago. Government ferries 
were immediately established at both these places, and are now 
yielding to government 8 or 9,000 lU. a year if not more, 
yet we find no signs for rebuilding those bridges to the great incon- 
venience and loss of the community. The general ferry or munici- 
pal fund committee of the district to wliich these two ferries would 
properly belong, have been told not to cast their evil eyes in that direc- 
tion. I can multiply instances, but I fear 1 have already tired your 
patience. 1 will crave your indulgence to listen to me on two other 
points, which 1 will state in as few words as 1 can. The Ahkaree 
&^stem of Government is sapping gradually, but surely, the founda- 
tion of whatever little morality we are allowed to possess, as well as 
the peace and Xhe wealth of the community. The late British In- 
dia Society, the Bombay Temperance Society, the Missionaries, the 
Public Press and large bodies of people have from time to time re- 
monstrated against such proceedings, but in vain. 1 will leave this 
subject after quoting a few passages from a petition lately presented 
to a public ofticer by a Urge village community not far from Cal- 
cutta, in which the evQa of the system are brieny, but clearly stated, 
and which may be sud, without exaggeration, to represent the feel- 
ings and statements of the whole of Bengal 
** That your petitioDers believe that these shops have had the most 
baneful effects on the morals pf the people of this village, and regret 
to observe that a great number of the young men who prior to the ex- 
istence of the above shops were averse to mtemperance, have now de- 
cidedly aeqawed bad habits. 



“I'hiit yowr petUionrr*^ wuh dae deference beg to remark that the 
deceptive aigument so often brought furnard, that these ahops are 
estabhthed to meet the wants of the people, should hold good, 
were they opened on their application or in compliance with wishes 
of the village coinmmity, but the fact is too well known to require 
^ any proof that these shops are forcibly opened, without the consent of 
the people and often agnmat their remonstrances. 

That authorizing a person to tnannfactnre and tell liquor by paying 
a certain duty, is one things and the forced establish luent of retail 
shops 111 the most tempting places under the direct authority of Oo- 
yeriiment is another. Your petitioners feel confident that were the 
iriDumerable evils re<mUmg fiom the establishment of such debasing 
shops, and the horror with which their influence on the habits of the 
people IS viewed both by the Hindoo and the Mahomedan population, 
known to Government to the fullest extent, an immediate change would 
be the consequence, because they can never believe that it is the inten- 
tion of Government to deteriorate the morals of its subjects by per- 
aeveiing m a system, which yields comparatively a little more revenue 
than the less objectionable mode observed in England and other civ i- 
lircd countries. For if the argument stated in the pieeeding para, 
should justify the establishment of deleterious liquor and drug shops 
all over the country, it would equally hold good in respect to the es- 
tablisment and support of gambling shops under the authority of Go- 
vernment, Hut the paternal care^ with which the British Government is 
known to watch over the interests of its subjects, induces your peti- 
tioners to hope that the evils of the Abkaree system, when properly 
brought to light, will be remedied, as those of gambling and similar 
Tices have been. 

“ That your petitioners beg to urge that irregular habits of living 
bring on improvident expenses, to meet which, people are not 1111- 
frequently led to the perpetration of crimes, which bad the temptations 
that are ao abundantly thrown in their way by public houses, uot 
existed, would undoubtedly have never been resorted to.’' 

Now, gentlemen, on the legal equality of its subjects with the 
British Indian Government, it has been broadly stated both by 
MessrOi ilalliday and Mai'shman, that nothing was more difficult 
than to get decisions in favour of the Government. (Question 3,15 1 .) 
I can odI} say from dear bought experience that such is not the case 
in India. That Government long ago took away from the jurisdic- 
tion of the regular Civil Courts uf the country the two most im- 
portant classes of cases ; 1st, those affecting the amount of public 
lievenue, and 2nd]y all suits for the resumption of rent-free tenures 
and vested the Board of Revenue with the derision of the former 
and created a species of Courts (Regulation 2 of 181 1>, and 3 of 
1828) composed of the Revenue Officers of Government for the trial 
of the latter. Without imputing any motive to Government, the 
mere creation of these Special Courts for the trial of the largest and 
most important class of state cases is a cause of just complaint on 
the part of the people. Heveoue officers were hot** Judges and pro- 
secutors 'r their credit if not their prospects depended upon the sue- 
oessful issue of those oases. In suits between private parties when n 
person brings a suit againet another for the possession of land, or 
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fot fixing the rent of lands, the is ohliged not only to state 

the name and residence of the actual occupants, but also to specify 
the boundaries of ever\ parcel of land inrolvcd in the suits. With- 
out these preliminaries, the case would be immediately noq*'Suited* 
But in Government suits these ugly rules are not t^en into any 
account. The rc^sters, otherwise called tmdaU^, of rent-free tand'i 
were hied by individuals into the Collector’s offices 4ib(mi 50 years ago 
A\ithout any enquiry at the time, and withont inserting the boundaries 
of a single parcel of laud, a large number of which have be^n subse- 
quently proved to be false. The Collectors made these taid<^ds the 
basis of Government suits. Notices were issued to the individuals 
therein named, when most of them were dead or the lands had 
changed hands several times. These notices were considered legally 
sufficient as calling upon the ]iresent occupants to defend tbeir in- 
terests, and in failure thereof, hundreds of decisions were passed daify 
decreeing these lands tp Government. Upon such decisions the pre- 
sent occupants most of them, had no notice either oi the institu- 
tion, progress, or the decision^ were deprived of their rent-free rights 
and made to pa\ Government. Buf this is not all. Where lands 
never existed and fictitious taulads weie tiled merely for deception, 
spies were employed to search out the lands with the prospect of 
getting a settlement upon half jurama. These interested parties of 
couise pointed out the Zemindars and their people’s lands, and they 
were unscrupulously seized. The Zemindars, Talookdars and others 
gioaned, and cornplaiiied, in mobt instances unsuccessfully. By this 
c(|uit,il)le process the Rajah of Burdwan has been eased of several 
thousands of acres of lands, myself nearly a thousand and many 
ollierb have shared a similar fate, though we are alicady pacing re- 
venue to Government for those very lands under the pernianeiit 
settlement. The ]iroccedings,openly taken, a stranger would charac- 
terize ab highly improper, but the result was brouglit about very iii- 
genuoubly. t)ur lauds were seized and the onne probandi was thrown 
I ])on ub, instead of Government, as the party seizing the landb of 
aciiial proprietors. Call you this Mr. Marshman equality m the 
c)e of the law i It has also been stated in answer to questions Nos. 

and 21 that there is no great inducement in the way of emo- 
lumeut to render the Civil Servant more anxious to be emplo}cd in 
tlie Uevciiue than iu tbe Judicial Department ju Bengal. I will 
meet this assertion by mentioning the case of a certain Judge in the 
llooghly district. After bis advent there a few months, he, by his 
equitable decisions, no less than by hts courteous* conduct, became a 
favourite with all classea of the people — he was suddenly removed 
to another district to weigh and pack Opium, because forsooth 
the salary ot the latter appointment was more to the tune of 1,000 
Hs. per mouth, aud an acting Judge was thrust upon us, who had to 
learn his business at pur expense. This is not a solitary instance — 
others may easily be quoted, but it is already "too late. I must con- 
dude With a pithy remark of the Ute D. C, Smyth, a Judge of the 
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Suddur, t/i«t ti*e judioial bran<;h will never be improved as lon^ a 5 
we get only the “ refuse” of the Revenue T)epartment. 

Baboo Unrrochunder Butt then rose and said : 

Mr, Chairman and is with diffidence and inia- 

givings that I rise to address this Meeting* Here are assembled the 
representatives of thirty or forty millions of the subjects of the Bri- 
tish Crown, (Cheers) Hindoos, Mahomedans, and Parsces» for- 
getting the differences of their creed, have joined in the common 
cause uf pleading fur their rights and privileges before the Imperial 
Parliament of Britain. Around me I see the ciders and the elite 
of the land, many a head silvered by time, and many a man the best 
and brightest portions of whose life has been spent in laboring for 
the welfare of his country and his species. A sense of my own lic« 
tieness in so augu&t an iissembly humiliates me, and occasions this 
diffidence. 

Yet, am I not the less proud of the cause which has called u$ 
together. It is a good cause and a great cause. It is a cause which 
aims at our intellectual, moral and political advancement, and to fur- 
ther which none of my countrymen will, I trust, be backward. It 
is a cause with which every man that has the least spark of phi]an« 
thropy in his breast shall cordially sympathise and co-operate. 
(Cheers,) It is a cause which God shall help and prosper. 

The proposition which I am about to lay before you, will, 1 have 
no doubt, meet with your approbation. It is for a vote of thanks 
to Sir Geoi^ Clerk, Sir Brskine Perry, Sir Edward Ryan, Messrs. 
Sullivan, Cameron, Bright and Phillimore and all those Christian 
gentlemen who have exerted themselves so nobly and so earnestly on 
' behalf of the natives of India at this momentous crisis. (Loud and 
vehement cheering.) Altliough these exertions, kind and generous 
in themselves, have yet to he crowned with success, yet should we be 
the less thankful for them ? They have done their best to help us, 
let us thank them for that, and now do onr best to help ourselves. 
(Cheers.) We have waited patiently much too long. Bengal, it is. 
true, is in a better condition than many an American slave colony. 
True it is, that the Bengalee is never sold by public auction, nor 
made over to a creditor in repayment of a loan as poor Uncle Tom 
was, nor hunted down from place to place by a hard master like the 
fugitive Geoiw Harris, but still of what use are his talents to him ? 
(Vehement dieerfng.) In official employment the Anglo-Saxon 
keeps up the same distinctions of caste against which as an institu- 
tion of nindnism, he deeiaims so violently. That the Bengalee is 
up to all kinds of civil duties, and that his integrity has been sub- 
jected to all kinds of tests, has been weighed in the balance and not 
ibund wanting, has been tried in the furnace and foimd true, can 
hardly now be denied eten by our enemies. It is therefore quite 
unnecessary to discuss at a public meeting like this, whether any par- 
ticular officer has given satisfaction to tb^e public or not. (Loud 
cries of hear, hear.) Were it necessary we could produce irrefraga- 
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Me arguments «nJ tcstim''.ay to prov^thnt the educa(e(l< Bengalee 
is not very much iuforor to the ordinary run of educated gentlemen 
in Enghmd^ and that native agency in every department of public 
husinm is not only useful but absolutely necessary. But this would 
be a work o£ supererogation* ' It is too well knowr Shall the con* 
qiierors of this land then, the first nation in the woiid in arts as well 
as in arms, in generosity as in spirit, merely because - 

** They find their fellows gn^ty of a skin 
Not colored like their own,” 

deny them their just rights, and refuse to.listen to their voice in the 
framing of laws^ and refuse to allow them a share in the general 
administration of the Government 7 No, gentlemen, this cannot be« 
It is inconsistent with their fair name. Before the Commons of 
Great Britain onr case has not been sufficiently pleaded. Let us 
set about the work anew. It is not now too late. Let us not be 
imputing motives to one man and speaking ill of another to display 
our independence, for with such speaking tlie majority of the Meet- 
ing will not make common cause. They will be supported only by 
their minnions and dependants. ' (Vehement cheering.) We have 
friends both here mid in England. Let us strike, as the saying 
goes, while the iron is hot. Is it not possible to send two or three 
welWnformed representatives from amongst us to explain our griev- 
ances ? The respected President of the Manna Sa6a [who now 
occupies the cliair,] will probably be able to point out texts from 
the permitting Hindus to cross the Kalapanee. (Cheers.) 

Or if no such texts tan be found, arc there none present willing to 
sacrifice their caste for the lasting welfare of their country 7 It is a 
small sacrifice compared with the great good they will bring about. 
If this be not feasible, cannot a second petition more potent than 
the first,” but coached in as becoming and respectful language, be 
immediately prepared and submitted to the Parliament 7 Act we 
must, in whatever way that may be. Up and be doing then, coun- 
trymen ! Many golden oppokunies have ye missed; but miss not 
this. Shake off your lethargy ye millionaires, ye Zemindars, ye 
princely merchants, and even ye the humble servants of Govern- 
ment, and plead for your country. Remember that there is a tide 
in the affairs of a people just as there is a tide in the affairs cf men 
wliich taken at the flood will lead on to fortune;’* Think, that if 
you avail not yourselves of the passing moments, every subsequent 
attempt at reform both social and political may prove abortive or 
injurious. To the Oovemm^nt we are of course thankful for what 
has been done, but mtloh still remains undone. The signs of the 
times are not altogether unfavorabfe. Let us try with all our might 
and strength, and even if we fail we shall have the satisfaction of 
having done our duty. 

Although the p^position contained in the above speech wa<t 
deemed a most proper one, it waj> thought that in this meeting it 



^as out of place and could not be entertained, ns it had been railed 
rspocinlly for the purpose of considering the ministerial scheme of 
the tiiture Go\erriment of India. 

Bahoo Befit if Chand Mittra moved the third Resolution, which 
w«as as follows : 

** That while tins Meeting acknowledges with thankfulness that some 
improvements have been introduced into his scheme by the President of 
the Board of Control, it deeply laments to notice, more especially among 
other defects, the absence of any provision for the extension of public 
works, the admisaion of even a single native into the Legislative 
Council, and the virtual exclusion of the educated natives from the 
Civil Service by the continuance of the Haileybury College as the 
e\clusMe medium of adniisuon into that service/* 

In doing so, he said. — After the able and eloquent speech of his 
friend Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, it was unnecessary On his part to 
enter into the subjects on wliich he Baboo Ram Gopaul had expatiat- 
ed. lie thought it, however, right to state that the evidence given 
by the witnesses betore the Parliamentary Committees on the siib- 
ject of the admission of natives into the Legislative Council was 
rather of a conflicting nature. Lord £llenborou»h, Loid Elphin- 
stone, and Sir Hcrbeit Maddoclc had recommended the appointment 
of a consultive body of Hindus and Mussulmans. Mr. II. T. 
Prinsep had expressed his peculiar views on the subject. Air. I). 
Hill aud Air. J. S. Mill wore of opinion that the time had not ar- 
rived for entrusting legislation to natives. Alr.» Cameron was friend- 
ly to the measure, and Messrs. Ilaliiday and Marshmau were oppos- 
ed to it. Mr. Halliday’s objection might be reduced to two heads, 
viz., the jealously of the natives in consequence of the elevation of 
their countrymen to official situations, and the community being too 
divided to be fairly represented. 

With respect to the first objection, which was grounded upon the 
alleged statement of the native Magi.»trate of Calcutta made before 
him, the reply of the Magistrate himself to Baboo Ham Gopaul’h 
letter, just read, fully contradicted what Mr. Halliday had stated 
before Uie Committee. The instance quoted by Mr. Halliday to 
illustrate the jealously of the natives when their countrymen wore 
elevated to high posts, fell to the ground. He thought he could give 
an instance of the natives feeling joyous at the elevation of their 
eoqntrymcn. Wheu the Act for the appointment of elective commis 
sidners was originrflly passed, he remembered having attended se- 
veral private meetings of native gentlemen, held in different places 
and at different times, and while Utcy were anxious that the system 
of election should work well, there was tjiroughont a strong feeling 
of satisfaction in consequence of the community ha <ing had to return 
four persons of their body as elective commissioners. Was not this 
fact a positive proof against Mr. ilaliiday’s statement ? 

As regfirded the second objection, viz., that the community was 
Mo divided to be represented, he would asit ^ what country tliore was 
under the BUD where the cate was otherwise? Bid not Ragland 
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fkni] France contain people of all cla><^e6» sects. And denomiuatiofis t 
Were there not Christiana and Jews, Baptists, Meiliodists and 
Quakers, Catholics and Protestants, Dissenters, Churchmen, and 
hundreds of other classes in England ? Was the community in 
India remarl^bly divided in opinion 7**^and if so, did it not there- 
fore rather demonstrate the necessity of admitti* g native members 
into than excluding them from the Legislative Council ? He would 
ask who but a native could know ana report the sentiments of the 
community correctly ? (Loud cheers.) There was no comrnunitj 
of feeling between the Europeans and the Natives, and he maintained 
that it was utterly impossible for the former to know the thoughts 
and feelings of the latter. He mentioned this only as a matter of 
fact, and he was borne out in this remark by such high autliorities 
as Sir Thomas Munro and the lion. F. J. Shore. 

With respect to the fitness of the natives for admission into the 
Legislative Council, Baboo Ram Gopaul had read to the Meeting the 
favourable opinion of Mr. Ilalliday. He (the speaker) would now 
request their attention to the opinion of Sir Herbert Maddock. Sir 
Herbert Maddock said : I am certain that, as far as regarded 

1 he community of Calcutta, there were numbers of exceedingly high-» 
ly educated and well informed persons of rank and influence who 
were admirably calculated to be selected to perforin a duty of that 
kind.” Mr. Ilalliday admitted that ** the natives exercise consider- 
able influence over legislation that the Members of the (/ouncil 
do not consult the natives directly, but through the subordinate 
oflicers ; that it is better to obtained information at first hand than 
at second hand,” and yet he would not have any natives on the 
^-egihlative (]Jouncil I (Hear, hear.) 

' Mr. Marshman’s objection as to the natives having no confidence 
in each other was unfounded. It was well known that native Prin- 
cipal Suddur Ameens decide singly, suits involving sums without 
limit ; and do they not enjoy the confidence of the people ? What 
cause for distrust could a native councillor, who was one of a body 
of ten or fourteen persons, give to his countrymen ? The Legisla- 
tive Council of Ceylon was composed of a certain number of non- 
oflicials, one of whom was now a Ceylonese, and the llousQ of As- 
sembly at Jamaica was composed of about a dozen ** colored men.” 
Government officers in their evidence before the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Ceylon had testified to the fitness of nhe Ceylonese as 
councillors. And while the competency of the Hindus was not doubt- 
ed, and the utility of their assistance in the Legislative Council was 
maintained, what" could he the reasons for not constituting it on a 
more liberal basis ? 

He was desirous of entering on other points embraced in the re- 
solution ; but as it was almost dark, he would be very brief. 

There was one point which he wished particularly to bring to 
their notice. Most of the witnesses in their evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee had stated that the people of this country 
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lind iiioro couftJonco Iti the integrity of the Kiiropean Judges audiess 
in that of the Native Judges. This appeared to him incorrect when 
he lead the evidence. He thought it, however, to be the best course 
ill consultation with certain friends, to ascertain the opinions of the 
pleaders of the Suddur Court, os the^ were, from their most exten- 
sive and varied intercourse with suitors and their agents all over 
Bengal, most qualitied to enlighten any one on the subject, la their 
Veply (signed by fifteen respectable pleaders) to the letter of llajah 
Suttochurn Ghosal Bahadpor and other gentlemeu, they stated that 
** we have not the least hesitation in declaring that the people of this 
presidency ha\e generally confidence in the integrity of the native 
judicial officers as a body.” Was not this declaration a sufficient 
answer to the statement in question ? lie trusted that this most 
numerous and respectable Meeting would also emphatically repudiate 
the imputation cast on the native Judges who, by the work done, 
appear to be superior to the covenanted officers, and to whose 
efficiency Mr. Bird, Sir Erskine Perry, and others had borne the 
highest testimony* 

The policy of the British Government with respect to the natives 
of India ought to be the policy of reason and justice as had been 
over aud over declared. The continuance of the Hailey bury Col- 
lege would virtually exclude natives from admis'^ion into the Civil 
Service, Justice and the interests of this country required that 
all candidates should be placed on an equal footing. The woids of 
Sir T. Munro should also be remembered : — Every time that a 
native is raised to a higher office than had been before filled by any 
of his countrymen, a new impulse will be given to the noble estab- 
lishment, * * * this improvement will take place in a 

much higher degree when the new office is one of a high and indc« 
pendent nature like that of a Judge ” Sir Thomas Munro had enun- 
ciated an important truth. The more the human mind was fettered, 
the more it was hampered, the more ignoble and degraded it became. 
Give it full scope, and it v|Ould be more and more expanded. Was 
it not the relaxation of the restrictive policy that had brought about 
the present improvement in the administration of this country ; and 
was it now to be said that the total annihilation of the protective 
system would be productive of evil ? Impossible ! And yet the 
British Government appeared to be lukewarm in the appreciation of 
this striking truth, 

TAe Bevd. K. ilf. seconded the Resolution moved by the 

above speaker, and spoke in support of it to the following effect : — 

This resolution, he said, was eaeharUtic as well as que^^ulous. It 
called upon the Meeting to express thankfulness for the improve- 
ments introduced into new measure for the Government of In- 
dia, while it also complained of the important things left unprovided 
for. He hoped both parts of the Resolution would be received by 
the Meeting with equal cordiality-*-'that the world might know that 
the native commuoiiy, officially convened by the Sheriff, had met in ^ 
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i.ivgcr number** than hafl ever bcfofc congregated for any piirpo*?e. 
Hot for mere declamation and clamoor. but for calmly and seriously 
deliberating on their duty at the present crisis— that followers of the 
Vedas, the Koran, and the Bible, to say nothing of other opinions, 
though disagreeing in religious sentiment, were sufficiently alive to 
the common interests of their country and their lace, and entertain'* 
ed sufficient re8i>ect for the Parliament and Tier Majtstj^’s Ministers, 
not to suppress iu sullen silence what they felt on the occasion ; and 
tliat while they were ready to give expression to regrets at tlic omis- 
sions of the new Government Bill, they were also ready, first and 
foremost, to express their ttiaaks for the excelleticies wiiicliit con- 
tained. The Meeting would be able to appreciate the improvements 
in Sir Charles Wood’s measure the better, if it remembered that they 
were for the most part what bad been suggested and recommended 
in the petition of the Bnit^k India AA^tfclahon^ He (the 

Bevereud K. M. Baueijea) here felt himself hound in candour to 
make a oonfeshion. The petition to which he had just allud- 
i^lwasoneto which he was at first very mucU*opposed. He 
did not sign it. He could not have signed it. It contain- 
ed a clause which breathed a spirit of intolerance against his 
laith which he could never sanction. But thcie were other 
parN in it which niiglit be adopted m a prater to parliament 
with gnat credit as far as tlie suhscribers, and piofU fai as thO 
country wa'* conceined. But the objection he felt to the 
lehgioiis intolerance clause prevented his giving to those parts of the 
tiocument the impartial consideration which they justly deiimndecl. 
lie would not hc*ii(atc to acknowledge that he looked at them per- 
haps with a piejudiccd eye. He had in consequence of that, spoken 
against the petition as a whole — aiul that both publicly and privati*- 
ly. He felt it due to his countrymen in this public assembly to 
apologize for the injustice he had done to that document. (Clieers) 
Notwitbtandiug the ohjcctiouul clause to which he had adverted, and 
£ome other clauses which it was needless to specify, the petition 
contained ideas which indicated a high sense of Indian politics. 
Nothing could be a higher recommendation of it than that almost 
alltlie important improvements introduced by the Prchidcnt of the 
Board of Control were suggested hy the petition; and tint at a 
time when both Conservatives and Liberals had coaitemplatcd the 
leuewalof the Charter with scarcely any modification. (Jnder these 
circumstances the native community miglit congratulate thciubelves 
on their prudence and foresight, ami treat with ju^t contempt tho 
hostile remarks which appeared yesterday in the so culled Priend of 
Lidta, Let the Meeting now consider seriatim the points in which 
wholly or partially the Minister for India has met the wishes of the 
Bengal petitioners. The petitioners wished that the renewed Char- 
ter should not extend beyond ten years. The Minister proposes 
that it should not be extended for any period at all so as to preclude 
Parliament from h*gisJafing on India at any time. The peUtionera 
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that the number of Directors or advisers of the Minister 
should be reduced, and that six Directors should be nominated by 
the Crown. The Minister has in a great measure granted this wish 
by proposing that the number of Directors should be reduced to 1.8, 

’ and tliat the Crown should nominate 6 of them. The petitioners 
proposed the creation of a Ijegislative Cquncil separate from the 
Executive ; the Minister has accepted the proposal. The petioners 
desired that there should be a separate Governor of Bengal ; the 
Minister has so provided in his scheme. Thp petitioners proposed 
tiiat the salaries attached to the' higher offices should be reduced, 
and those of the lower offices enlarged ; the Minister has promised 
that there shall be a revision of salaries. The petitioners desired that 
the unseemly spectacle of a large empire governed professedly hy 
private patronage should be discontinued and that the appointments 
to the Civil Service be thrown open to public competition ; the 
Minister has grappled with this difficult question, and resolved that 
merit alone shall guide not only civil appointments, of which the 
petitioners haa spoken, but also appointments to the Scientific Mili* 
tary Service and to Assistant Surgeoncies — thus in the one point do- 
ing more than the petitioners had, asked. The petioners had desir- 
ed that the Supreme and the Suddur Courts should be amalgamated;, 
tlie Minister has granted the petition. These are reasons sufficient 
to convince the Meeting of the attention paid to their recommenda- 
tions, and to excite the thankfulness which the resolution requires 
for the improvements inserted in the scheme. The Meeting, he 
lioped, would prove to the world that the natives were not insensi- 
We of the excellencies of the Bill while they complained of 
its defects# But it might be asked why not rest satisfied with 
tlie points already gained ? Why become querulous when there 
were so many reasons for thankfulness. . For this plain reason, no- 
thing has been done to remove the buii under which the natives had 
so long practically laboured ; but rather things have been proposed 
to be worse in that respect than they were left by the Charter of 
18«33. lt\ as it now appears, the competition to the service even in 
England is not left open for natives, then the door which was left 
open in the old Charter is now legally closed. What have the na- 
tives done to deserve this sore reproach t A scheme as it ap- 
proaches perfection renders its defects the more glaring ; but the 
new scheme has in this respect a blot which would be prominently 
seen even in the days of monopoly. If, as Mn Melville, the Secretary 
of the Court of Directors, has admitted in his evidence, the natives 
of a country have the best right to be employed, in its services, why 
this studied exclusion in the latter half of the 19th entury ? After 
mooting the idea in Committee of the admissibility of natives to the 
Legislative Council, the drama ends tragically by their entire ex- 
clusion from the service ! If, however, the Minister had deliberate- 
ly and adpi9ed/tf come io^ thie determination, he (the speaker) 
might have itdvised his cottitryffien tq sulfer it in silence. But, as 
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liii9 been incont^rovertibl^r shown the Minister for India came to 
that determination on misinformation. He spoke under misinfor- 
mation when he said in his speech that natires would be placed in 
diDiculliesifappointed to high offices. He spoke under misinfor- 
mation when he remarked that unlike the English nation the natives 
became jealous, instead of being proud, when any member of their 
body was promoted to a high office $ or that a natire would become 
A political martyr if ho were promoted to eminence, and find a Coun- 
cillor’s chair a bed of arrows. The misinformation would be rectified 
when this day’s proceedings were made known, and then one might 
expect the Minister would willingly do justice to an injured race« 
Among others who assisted in creating an erroneous impression 
ill the Minister’s mind Mr* J* C. Marshman held a conspicuous 
place. 

He called the appointment of a native member of Council a 
' difficult and a delicate question.’ He buttered his evidence by 
remarking that he should hr eery sorry to soy auythng that would^ 
in any wie/rsi/re, wound the foefitigs of (he natives, among whotn 
he had lived so long. Very great tenderness ot feeling ! But 
tenderness might be otherwise called softness or weakness of wind. 
Strange, that the stout hearted Editor of the Fncnd of India, who 
never spared a blow to the native aristrocracy, should suddenly fall 
into such a fit of tenderness before the Ivommons’ Committee, and 
be sorry to say anything that might wound native feelings. Such 
weakpcbs of mind did not exiit when he raked up native defects, 
while he divulged even private arrangements into which parties hail 
entered with him as a printer, when he proverbially spoke of the 
illustrious Rajah whom the President named in his opening ad- 
dress, and whom the victor of Plassey delighted to honor — as 
Nabokissenn Babotta. There must be something magical in the 
editorial chair of the Fi iend of India, or in the witness's seat in the 
Committee room. Either the former imparted a Itger's heart, or 
the latter a deer's. Mr. Marshman could not recommend a native 
of India to be appointed to the executive appointment. Why t 
Not because they are a conquered race- -it would have been better 
to have spoken at once in the Ellenborough idiom. No, hut be- 
cause the natives themselves have so little confidence in one an- 
other, that if any such member were appointed to* the Council he 
would be regarded with feelings of the most intense envy and mis- 
trust”-— and “ because, however honourable and upright he might 
be, his own servants would he continually representing that he pos- 
sessed supreme power in the country, and that they would imme- 
diately set their influem'e in his family up for sale !” Docs Mr. 
Marshman R|)<*ak from personal experience ? His dependents indeed 
gave out strange things as to the supreme power of the “ king of 
Seramporc.” 1$ there any such virtue in the Anglo-Saxon race 
that their servants too, though nathes by race, partake of Auglo- 
$^axon excellency and abstain from doing the evil which is mono* 
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oo^lit to lememher who Mr. Marshmaa is Upwards of 
rwent\ jeais ago he edited the Sum/rrhnr Ihirpvn, an Anglo-Ben- 
galee newspiper^ cAieflff rend hj nutwes. At that time Mr. Marsh 
Tran himself advocated in the Jhirpan^ the measure of having nati\e 
members in the Legisintne Conncihand proposed that Uam Mohun 
llov and Bhohany Churn Bancrjea should sit in it. But there was 
no immediate prospect of the thing then. The prospect was distant. 

“ Tia distance lends emhantment to the sipw *' 

At that time Mr. Marsliman was not the Friend of India- ht% 
/y/m/aA/jp for our I ace was then undeveloped. Sir Charlcss AVood 
also appeided to Mr Marshmaa an authority in fa\or of imme- 
diate legislation for India. He said : — 

“ In the opinion that we are not likelv to obtnin much additional 
information from India cnlciitated to be of service in our present pro- 
ceeding, I am coiifiimeil bv the statement of a most intelligent wit 
ness, who appeared before the Committee a few days ago ; a gentleman 
who had res’ded the whole of hi« life in India, and is better arqnaiutcd 
than almost anv one else with the feelings and habits of the people of 
India,— I mean Mr MarshmAn lie stated to the Commitue his opi- 
nion as follows * — * Tor the ariangement of the general goveninieiit of 
India, both abroad and at home, T think the Committee has leeeived 
as much information as can be deemed neee»‘sar>, and that nothing k 
to be gamed b> waiting f<ir fiirlhei light upon that subject. 1 do not 
think It 13 at alt likely that bv postponing legislation vie should ob- 
tain further saluable uformation fiom Ind a I t.nrik that ti.ere can bb 
no necessity wliatcver for waiting in the hope of obtaining fuithcr in- 
formation from India.’ ” 

This is what Air. Alarshman slid to < he people of BogUnd. Lot 
the meeting ooinpaie it with wlnt he huii said to the people of India 
two or three months before lotuniing home as the Kditor of tlie 
Friend of India — 

“ A report was brought from London by the mail of the 24th of August, 
that the Court of Directors hoped to romplete the evidence, and get the 
whole question of their Chaiter disposed of during tlie brief session 
of four Of five weeks, which was expected to commence on the lUh of 
November, and teiminato just before Christmas. Tins would be tan- 
tamount to a renewal of tlie Chartir for twenty years without enquiiy, 
and It would reflect sucli deep discredit on all those who hail anv 
share in such a measure, that we scarcely think it can have been 
seriously contemplated After the House of Lords had pronounced 
the subject referred to them one of ‘ importance/ and divided their 
enquiries into eight diMinct heads, how can tbev lamely ubimt to vote a 
new Charter while the most important topics of enquiry were untouched ’ 
It would be difficult to dtscovci language too strong to characterize such 
an outrage on all decency. India has a right to expect the best Govern- 
ment which England can bestow on her, ami foi this obfect a calm, deli- 
berate and iippaitial investigation of the working of the institutions 
which have been already cstablKbed in the country, is indispensible. 
We require the prolongation of the present CbarlcT for another twelve- 



winnth, in tlt<» next sminn may l)c ^ntir^’iy to the 

rf^eeipt of evidence from all partie*, Kuropc«n« and Natives, otficiii) and 
non oflioifil. Wliat is to be done only once m twenty yeara ought to he 
done well/* 4 

Such is the chnrncter of the witness by* believing in whom the 
President of the Board of Control does not give to the natives a 
boon which he in his unbiassed judgment thought it was due to 

them. Oh that he had not listened to such eril counsels ! 

The Reverend K. M. Banerjea went on to say that the Maho- 
nicdaii rulers with all their faults pursued a more liberal imperial 
policy. Elpliinstone says of Akbar that “ his employment of them 
(Hindus) equally with Mahomedans began with his assumption of 
the government/* The Ili'^torian of India can cite the names of 
Man Sing, Todnr Mull, Ilernu, Bcerbul, as holding high oflices 
under Mahomedau emperors, but not a single name is reserved to 
him to record as holding similar offices under the auspices of Bri- 
tannia. It is to he hoped that Christian Britain will not allow her- 
self to be outdone in this respect by the followers of Mahomet. The 
Rev. speaker coneduded with alluding to the testimony of the Sec- 
retary of the Court of Directors, who said that a time will come 
when the spread of civilization and Christianity will prepare the 
natives for taking a share in the government of their country, hut 

then, Mr. Melville added, the British Supremacy must cease at that 
time. This doctrine was an injury both to England and India. If 
men in authority believed that the connection of England with 
India wiil cease when the natives are enlightened, they would 
naturally be embarrassed in their human proceedings ; for though 
Sir Charles Wood said in words that ought to be written in letters 
of gold, that he would prefer the elevation of India even though 
the empire were lost to Britain, to the degradation of India under 
Britain ; yet no Minister could boldly persevere in measures that 
might be supposed to lead to such a political crisis. Mr. Melville’s 
«loctrine is also to be regretted, for the influence it might produce 
on native minds. If natives believed their elevation and British 
supremacy were not compatible, their allegiance might naturally he 
shaken. No ! the true doctrine is enunciated in Mr. Cameron’s 
unparalled book# It is there proved beyond a doubt that the 
Romans by their policy of imperial equality reigne^ in the hearts of 
their provincial subjects. Are the natives of India, taught from 
infancy to regard with awe the p6wcrs that be, likely to be Jess at-, 
tflchcd to their rulers when they are relieved from disability and 
treated like members of a common human family? Never. Their 
allegiance for the Queen will, become a hundred fold greater, and 
tlieir confidence in British justice be proportionally increased when 
British rulers will judge of their feelings from their own notions of 
human nature, and not from the testimony of witnesses, who while 
they would give the natives the ervwhs that fall from Anglo-Saxoft 
tabhSi are desirous of monopolizing the bread themselves. 
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Bahoo Coi/fas Vhinder Bose then addressed the Meeting as fol- 
lows : 

Gentlemen, — 1 hope you will listen to me for five minutes only. 
You cannot deny me this indulgence. 1 owe you an apology for the 
little service 1 can hope to render in the cause in which you are cm- 
h/irked. 1 am not blest with the advantages which many of you here 
present enjoy, of a command of language which rises spontaneously 
to the lips, of a varied knowledge of the detail of the machinery by 
which our country is governed, of a thorough and intimate acquain- 
tance with the state of the country, the condition and the wants of 
its people. But either for the poverty of my language, or for my 
imperfect knowledge of the state of the country, and of its adminis- 
trative machinery, 1 am not the less concerned for its future welfare, 
I arn not the less sensible of its present wrongs. 1 am not, 1 triit»t, 
the less fit for standing amidst you iu behalf of my country. Now 
that the crisis is come, so long watched for with interest and solici- 
tude, I mean a Parliamentary debate respecting the future govern- 
ment of our country ; now that a Committee of enquiry has been 
instituted to elicit information on the state of affairs in India ; now 
that it has gone through the evidences of some of the most impor- 
tant personages in Indian polities ; now that the measure has been 
announced which proposes to continue in the hands of onr honor- 
able masters, the Uonorable the East India Company, the govern- 
ment of this country with only slight modifications ; now that the 
destiny of India for another twenty years or a more indefinite period 
is nearly sealed, it behoves us, fellow countrymen, as subjects of an 
enlightened and benevolent government, as childien of the soil, ex- 
posed to many wrongs, to wait at the door of Her Majesty’s Imperial 
llonscs with an explicit and sensible representation of our real 
grievaoces, fortifying our statements ly well-selected and authenti- 
cated facts. Let our language be the language of a subject to 
his sovereign, repectful, and submissive. But let it be at the 
same time mihestitating and unequivocal. Let us not through 
a mistaken seal, or too sanguine a hope of redress m'agnify our 
wrongs. Let us extenuate nothing nor set down aught in ma- 
lice. Let us also hope a little that our disappointment at the 
•nd may not be great. Neither let us presume to dictate the line 
of policy that ought to be pursued with regard to India, For that 
would be an act of unpardonable folly and presumption. Our best 
policy would be to point out the defects in the system of the govern- 
ment tl^t has existed from the commeiicement of the British Enn 
pire } ^ndia, and the shortcomings in the ministerial scheme that 
has been laid before the House by Sir Charles Wood. It shall 
no leas be our duly to comment upon some of the evidences taken 
before the Committee. For much has been said before thet Com- 
mittee, which is not only an insuffieteut and imperfect account 
of the state of this country, but miieh that has been perverted to 
serve a dishonorable end. I shall therefore touch upon some of 
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the points which it would be necessary for, iis to allnde to iu the 
representation that ought to be made from the people of this 
eounti^. But before I proceed with ibis important part of my 
duty, it may not be uninteresting to offer a few, liiiits regarding the 
most effectual manner in which the repre$entatidii is to be made. 
The experiment has been tried of sending memorial to the House, 
and it has not succeeded. Well, if it has' failed/ let us grasp at 
another. There is no cause for, despair.. The time is not yet gone 
by. All is not yet over with this unfortunate countiy. India has 
friends in Englishmen who will not easily suffer Wr to he given up 
to the selhshiiess and avarice of a few that are interested in the 
debasement of the many. It would be for you to co-operate with 
those benevolent and philanthropic men who have your cause at 
heart. It would be your interest to place at their disposal in- 
formation regarding this country which, from the distance of sea and 
land that intervenes between us, it is difficult for them to obtain 
with ease and accuracy. Their knowledge of India is generally 
derived from books and newspapers. Books and newspapers that 
arc written by half^informed European residents in India, who at 
the moat can judge of things from their appearances, and who often 
jump to conclusions from insufficient facts and data. I mean no 
derogation to their talents or their powers of observation. On the 
contrary 1 am free to confess that some very able and unexcep- 
tionable works have been written by European residents in India. 
But they have always had to encounter with a serious difficulty 
which no amount oflabour could obviate or overcome. I mean the 
conventional condition of the people of this country which always 
sliuts out the European or the beef-eater from the social circle of 
the Hindus. lie is always to them a stranger and a melaehoa. 
And for this above all other reasons he is disqualified from speaking 
as to their real situation and wants in life. Information regarding 
their situation and wants for the use of a committee of enquiry 
must be derived from the people of the country and should be fur- 
nished mostly by them. It would therefore be, gentlemen, I re- 
peat, our duty and interest to embody our respective evidences in an 
explicit and intelligible statement and to place it at the disposal 
of those well meaning individuals who have been fighting our cause 
in the west. Such co-operation, gentlemen, will be for your 
infinite advantage. While an enlightened education has "con- 
ferred on those gentlemen, the friends of India in the west, 
the advantage of superior powers of speech and of mind, the 
materials that will be supplied by you as coming from the children 
of the soil, who can alone speak to their wants and their sources 
of unhappiness will, in effect, lessen the credibility of most of the 
evidence which tells so unfavourably of this country, and give to 
European minds a different turn in respect to Indian affairs from 
what has been hitherto taken by them. In speaking of the evidence 
I mostly allude to those of Messrs. Marshmaii and Qalliday who for 
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veasuu of tlieir lon;^ residence and occupaUons in India shoul(t 
Itave borne quite a different testimony from what has been done by 
them. Mr. Marsliman ! may his shadow never ^row less ; 1 have 
respect fur the talents and his knowledge of Indian affairs, bat he 
has bartered them . and bis independence for soruetlui^g iaugihie, 
and glittering. Mr. Halliday — that friend to native education, 
whom many of us will remember to have seen strutting along tlm 
]>avemcnt of the llinda College Hall with admiration in his eyes 
for the acquirements of the alumni of that excellent institution, 
is the man, who has stood foremost before the house in deprecating 
Native worth and intelligence. Mr. Halliday, if I mistake not, 
when in Calcutta, was a great friend to that respectable eountryniaii 
of ours, liahoo Prosunno Coomar Tagore. But in alluding to that 
gentleman, he has happened to say something that would place him 
in H degrading position instead of what he really holds, as a man of 
the greatest influence and repectahility among his fellow-country- 
men. But leaving these gentlemen and their evidences to them- 
selves, I shall strictly coniine myself within the limits which 1 have 
proposed to my self, for the present occasion. 

in speaking of the maiiuer in which a representation is to be 
made I wish I could even for one moment indulge in a hope — the most 
glorious for liidia — of a deputation from this country, consisting of 
respectable and well-informed men selected from the higher and in- 
fluential ranks of our society. Such a deputation will (^arry hefor(' 
it every oppocsition and indifference to questions of Indian impor- 
tance, and will secure for onr country the most inesliniable 
blessings. It will fill the minds of our friends and well-vvisliers in 
the west witli higher and worthier notions of Native enterprise, pa- 
triotism and eulightement, than we have hitherto given them an 
opportunity of entertaining — with tl»c exception of only two 
bright exurnples. No one here present can mistake the ex- 
amples to whom I allude. Peace be to their ashes! That would 
he indeed a proud day for India, when her children will be per- 
mitted to stand before those mighty tribunals which constitute 
the palladium of English liberty, and claim for their countrymen 
immunities and privileges to which every subject of that govern- 
ment is a freeborn heir without distinction of color, creed, or hirtli. 
But I will not indulge in this reverie fur any great length of 
time. The proposition should have come from its proper quarter, 
from men who by their position in society, their superior talents 
and their independent fortunes are capable of realizing the hopes 
and wishes just now expressed. I shall just proceed to review 
some of the most important parts of the speech of C‘r Charles W ood. 
He has dwelt at considerable length on the necessity bf legislating 
for India during the present session of' the parliament without 
waiting for further investigation and evidence from this country. 
With regard to evidence ' from this country, the llight Honorable ’ 
gentleman is of opinion that no new light of additional inform- 
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Ation is likely to be obtained by waiting foe fresh eeidencl^ from 
India.*’ And in support of his opinion has adduced the authority 
of Mr. Marshman who stated his opinion to the Committee as 
follows. For the arrangement of the general government of India 
both abroad and at home, I think the Committee has received as 
much information as can be deemed necessaiy and that nothing is 
to be gained by waiting for farther light u|K>ii that subject. I do , 
not think it is al all likely that by postponing legislation, we should 
obtain further valuable information from India. I think there 
can be no necessity whatever for waiting in the hope of obtaining 
further* information from India/’ No further valuable information 
is likely to be obtained from India ; for this reason, that Mr. 
Marshman has furnished the committee with all that was valuable ! 

I am not awAre to what evidence from India Sir Charles Wood 
alluded, but I am perfectly sure he never dreamt of any evidence 
from the people of this country — the only quarter from which new 
light or additional infomation can be expecteiL In alluding to the 
petitions which have been forwarded and one of which Sir Charles 
Wood has been pleased to characterize as a tissue of exaggeration 
and misrepresentation, the Honorable gentleman has selected three 
topics for consideration, — The administration of justice, the want of 
public works, and the tenure of land. With regard to the adminis* 
tration of justice in India the Hon’ble gentleman has dwelt with 
considerable force on the incorruptibility of iSuglish judges, and the 
confidence of the Natives in their honesty. This, Sir Charles Wood 
has gathered from the evidence of Mr. Halliday. But if the Right 
^ 'norable Gontieman had any means of access to the opinions of 
trie Natives themselves, he would have learnt to his infinite surprise, 
that they expect as much justice at the hands of an English Judge, as 
'hey expect from a log of wood, or the image of stone which they 
worship-^for in the Court of an English Judge, the Shcristadar is 
the all in all, who is their preserving or their destroying angel. 
But the Right Honorable Gentleman is not very far from the mark 
in holding that native litigants to a suit would generally prefer the 
Court of an English Judge to that of a native justiciary, for the 
chances of cornipting the under officers of the Court are greater in 
the former than the latter. With regard to the character of native 
evidence in a court of justice, it has been maintained on the authori- 
ty of the Rev. Dr. Duff, a gentleman for whom I have always enter- 
tained the greatest respect, that they are generally false and not true, 
and that a native witness generally prefers falsehood to truth. The 
statement is true to a certain extent. But it ought to have been also 
mentioned that a proneness to giving false evidence is not an 
inherent vice in the natives of this country* On the contrary no 
nation on the face of the earth has been more remarkable for their 
truthfulness and simplicity. Before the introduction of English 
courts in India and English law technicalities there was seldom an 
occasion for evidence in a court of justice. Large transactions of 



Tnm\ey nnJi other crediit trunsactiofta were carrie«l on in mutual 
imt» and there is not a single Hindu family that cannot produce 
some old document in which the only witnesses were the bodies in 
the heavens, the sun, moon and the planetary spheres. Sir Charles 
in his enthusiastic admiration for the Company’s Judges has been 
led to take a comparative view of reversion of decisions in cases 
of appesl from the Suddur and the Supreme Court> and to submit to 
tlie House the agreeable statement that the pioportion of cases 
a Oirmed by the higher authorities is that of two^hirds on the side 
of Company’s Judges, and only one-third on the side of the 
Queen’s Judges. If Sir Charles Wood meant to insinuate that 
juMice is better administered in India by the tormer than t^*» latter 
oiheers, then all 1 can say is that here in India he will, be laughrd 
at by every body. 

The next subject to which the Right Honorable Gentleman has 
alluded, is the execution of public works in India. He has not 
said, that much has been done in this department, but that as much 
has been done as the funds of the East India Company would 
allow. lie has adterted with great satinfaetion to the great trunk 
road, the serais and provision establishmeuis, the guard houses, 
and the roads and canals in the different parts of India, all wliich 
he thinks have placed us tti possession of greater comforts than we 
e\er enjoyed under any other rulers. Admitting the truth of his 
position that we did not enjoy similar benefits under Mahomedan 
rulers, I beg to submit the question, — would the featuies of a 
barbarous Gov eminent constitute the standard by which we are to 
judge of the merits of an enlightened government like the one we 
have now the good fortune of being placed under ? The state of 
nur roads is miserable, in the rainy season they are almost impassa* 
Me, so much so, that one can hardly ventuic out without risking his 
ncck.< Much has been promised to he done. But where is the 
security for the promise being fulfilled Some provision ought to 
have been made by which annually a sum could haie been reseived 
from the Indian revenue, for works of permanent utility. 

Next regarding the appointment of natives to situations of emolu- 
ment and trust it has been remarked by the Right Honorable gci tie- 
man, * that Natives should be employed as extensively as possible in 
situations for which they are fitted, but it cannot be agreeable to a 
Native to be placed in an employment in which he becomes an ob- 
ject not of envy but of jealousy to those around him, who, had they 
our feelings under such circumstances, would he proud of their 
countryman’s elevation/ Tliis the Right Honorable geutleman has 
lUao gathered from the evidence of Mr. Ilalhd .y — but from what 
sources Mr, Halliday again gathered this stoiy of ‘ jealousy,’ X 
raimot tell, for instead of jealousy — there was every demonstration ot' 
joy at the elevation of Babu Hum Chuuder Ghose to the post of 
Calcutta Magistrate^ If jealousy there were, it was somewhere else 
than in the Natives of this country^ 
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"With regard to topics of Indian revenue, the duty on suit and 
other mouopoliea ; 1 am not prepared to pass any opinion at pre^ 
sent, I would leave it in ihe hands of the better informed p<>rtipn8 of 
my countiymen^ It has been repeatedly urged on the attention of 
the Indian Home authorities that the duty on salt is one of the most 
oppressive taxes in India — Salt, so necessary and large an article of 
consumption, but for the duty levied on it would be one of the 
cheapest Indfan products. 

I shall however take no exception to the ministerial scheme for con- 
stituting the future Home Government of India. It were only desirable 
that there should be a greater security for parliamentary interference 
in the transaction of Indian affairs by the Court of Directors and the 
Board of Control, than the ministerial scheme proposes to secure. 
But with regard to the enjoyment of patronage by the Court of Direc- 
tors, the improvements proposed upon the old exclusive system pro- 
mise even no distant good to this nation. By throwing open llaley- 
hury and Addiscombe to public competition, what beiicHtscan the 
people of India expect from such a measure ? Inbtead of any sub- 
stantive good, it extinguishes those faint glimmerings of hope with 
which they were sometimes inspired from the remembrance of a 
clause in the Charter Act of 1^33, which provided that all persons 
without distinction of caste, color, or creed weie eligdile to those 
envied appointments which have been only filled by the pet service. 

The idea of appointing Natives to the legislative council in India has 
been altogether abandoned. No meabute would Lue conferred 
greater practical benefits on the people at large. In all good go- 
vernments the nation has a voice in the legislation, and the e\( lusion 
of that voice no law human or divine would sanction. But the 
ministerial scheme supports the exclusion and would have the peo- 
ple of this country to bear m mind, that they have been conquered 
by the sword, and by it they shall be governed 

^ The ministerial scheme within its large compass holds out no 
prospects of improvementh in Educational plans. Nothing surely 
can be more moi tifying or more discouraging to natives of this 
country. Alas ! have the phantoms disappeared winch once ani- 
mated them with the hope of seeing an Indian university, and of 
Its would be alutnui crowned with degrees and tides of clibtinctioii ^ 
Away with these visions. But no, perhaps those yell meaning in- 
dividuals who raised m us these c^pccUtlun8 wdl come forward to 
justify their promises. Perhaps they may insist ou the establish- 
ment of universities in this country, on the grant of additional 
funds for the purposes of education, on the bestowal of titles of 
honor and distinction ou the Native graduates from these univer- 
sities. All this may be done, at least should be done, for so vaat 
an empire, for so large a population. 

* The resolution was carried unaiiimouslv. 

Bffhoo DeOenthinaufk Ta^jiore a ftw picferatorv mnarka m 
Bcngallee inured the following Resolution 
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Tbat the fuMowinf; pftition to parliameat, embodying the teotimenttf 
contained in the above Keeolutionv, be adopted/’ 

The above resolution was seconded by Baboo Joykisseu Mookerjee„ 
and carried unammously. 

To THE HoNORARLB THE COMMONS Ol* THE UxiTED KING- 
DOM OF Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
Assembled. 

2!4e humble Petition of the Hindu and 
other Native Inhabitants Calcutta 
and other parte of the Presidency oj 
Penf/al, m public Meethig in the Tinen 
Hall of Calcutta Asseii;b(ed, 

ShLWEI Hf 

That your petitioners ha\e considered with the deepest 
interest and most an\k)us attention, the scheme brought to India 
by a recent mad of the future government of this country, as 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Ministers in a Memorandum’* com- 
municated by the Right Honorable the President of the Board of 
Control to the Hon’ble the (Jourt of Directors, under date the 
1st June la^t, and as further developed by the said Right lion’ hie 
President in your lion’ble House in his speech, delivered on the 
3rd June last! 

That your petitioners are grateful for the several improvements 
designed in the future system of Indian Governmeut, and introduced 
into the proposed scheme ; and they especially refer with satis* 
faction to the principle on which impoitant parts of the patronage 
of India arc to be administered ; to the absence of any of those 
restrictions upon the right of Parliament, at any time to modify 
the Government, and to the purpose intimated of annually sub- 
mitting to the notice of Parliament the affairs of this country ixy 
tlie form of estimates of Revenue and Expenditure. 

That your petitioners are nevertheless deeply disappointed at 
the omission in the proposed scheme of several important, and in 
their estimation, essential objects. 

In explanation of some of tlieir views, your petitioners beg leave 
to refer in the first place to the proposed reconstitution of tlio 
local legislature. Your petitioners gratefully recognize the wisdom 
of increasing the number of members in the liCgislative Council of 
India, but they respectfully deprecate the selection being confined, 
as is proposed, to the official classes, and the absence of any 
arrangement for the admission of oqe or more natives of India. 

It would not become your petitioners to define the terms or con- 
ditions on which natives should be admitted to the local legislature ; 
but their presence aud aid are essential, in the opinion of your 
petitioners, and no measure which continues their exclusion can « 
l\e satisfactory to the uatDcs of India. Your petitioners aba 
entirely abstain from suggwtiiig any number of natives as the pro** 
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ppr or desirable ptoportiort of native members ; beings well assured 
that if the prejudice against their admission were broken through 
by the admission of only a single native member, experience would 
lead to the admission of the proper number. 

Your petitioners beg to express to your Hon’ble House not only 
their disappointment but their surprize at the non-admission of 
natives into the new constitution of the Legislative Council. In 
this respect the proposed plan is a deviation, as they are informed, 
from what is become the habitual and strong current of impel ial 
policy towards the colonies : to the smallest colonies parliament 
has given Legishtivc Councils in every case, partly composed of 
non-official members, and your petitioners are informed that in 
the constitution of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, there is no 
necessary exclusion of the natives of the Island as in the pro- 
posed scheme for the Legislative Council of India. 

Your petitioners are fully aware of the peculiar circumstances 
of the British power in India, and also ^hat those eiieumstances 
are used in argument as grounds of distrust, hut your petitioners on 
the contrary see in those circumstances the strongest reason for 
endeavouring to win the attachment of the native rommunity, and 
nothing would so greatly conduce to this most desirable end i» 
the opinion of your petitioners, as a liberal adnnssion of natives 
to places of trust, amongst which they number the office of 
Legislative Councillor ; it is not for your petitioners to men- 
tion individuals or even to dilate on the mental attributes of the 
natives of India ; but hundreds of those fellow subjects in England 
who have lived among them know, that the natives arc not deficient 
in intellectual powers, and your petitioners feel confident that by 
a proper selection of persons, they would be found eminently useful 
in the Legislative Council of India. ^ 

Your petitioners 'also beg to refer to some advantages possessed 
by natives which peculiarly ijualify them for the office of Legislative 
Councillor in conjunction with European Councillors ; they know 
better than it is possible any European should know, the social in- 
terests and feelings of the natives of India ; they better Know in 
what manner native laws and customs affect native society ; and it 
may be inferred they are well qualified to discuss and advise in what 
manner those lews and customs may best be modified for adaptation 
to an advancing civilization and imperial ideas ; and your petitioners 
do not believe that natives would be found to obstruct any legisla- 
tive changes required by the interests of society. Your petitioners 
accordingly think that it is highly unwise even with reference 
to imperial objects and interests to exclude natives from the Legis- 
lative Council of India. In support of these views your petitionerb 
also beg to refer to the subjects which have come within the scope 
of local legislation for the last twenty years, and to the limitations put 
by the Charter Act, (whose provisions in this respect they believe 
t^re to remain in force) over the powers of the Legislative Council 



ol' India, TIk* Act Book composed chiefly of taws relating fo 
< he procedure of Courts of Justice, to the judicial and executive 
powers of Judges, to the subjects of substantive law in the civil and 
criminal branches, and to the protection and realization of the 
revenue ; and so far as your petitioners know not half a dozen 
Acts which any reasonable person would desire to withdraw from 
the cuusideratiou of a Native Councillor have been passed for the 
last eighteen years. Moreover, legislation would still pass by the 
vote of a majority. The Legislative Council has also powers of a 
very limited nature. It cannot deal with matters affecting 
tlie prerogative of the Crown ; the executive authority of the Go- 
vcriiur-Geiieral in Council is paramount to it ; the Indian Autho- 
rities in England are paramount to it ; and it cannot contravene 
any provisions of an Act of Parliament. 

For the above and many other reasons yonr petitioners earnestly 
press on Parliament their claim for the admission of natives into the 
new Legislativ c Council of India. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that your Hon’ble House will be 
pleased to prescribe such a constitution to the New Legislative 
Council of India as will provide for the inclusion therein of a 
number of members being natives of the country. 

* That your petitioners beg leave to refer in the second f)lHce to 
the proposed continuance of the East India (company’s College 
at Haileybury as the exclusive medium of admission into the higher 
grades of civil employ in this country. This provision will in ef- 
fect be an exclusion of the natives of this country from those 
grades of the service. For as your Hou’ble llou&c jsalr^'ady aware 
there are religious and social prejudices against a lliudoo^s crossing 
the seas, and even if such prejudices did not exi^t, the necessity 
of making a voyage hi^if round thegiphe to attain a mere chance 
of passing an examination, and then in ease of 6ucces<i of prolong- 
ing a residence in an uncongenial climate, separated from parental 
ami other connections, at an early age, would ho an inbi)})crnblc 
bar to the native youth of this country sharing iii the benefit of 
the proposed measure. Your petitioners therefore tegard the riglit 
of admission to Haileybury or to any English C’ollege as illusory, 
so far as the natives of India are coricerii(*d ; and to secure to 
them the advantage apparently designed, (but not in reality made 
attainable) your petitioners pray that the eiitranoe to Haileybury or 
any English College may in the case of native youth be dispensed 
with, and your petitioners beg to represent that native ) oaths can 
acquire in India whatever educational qiialification may be ne- 
cessary. 

With reference also to the proposed continuance of tlie College 
of Haileybury, your petitioners beg to express their appreheiibioii 
that it will, whether so intended or not, be made the means of con- 
tinuing a privileged branch of the pubiic service, which your 
petitioners would moat earnestly deprecate and regard as injurious 
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alike to the character of the governineiit and the public iotore^ts ; 
mid your petitioners beg to add that there is no object to which 
they hare been looking forward with more interest tlkuu the aboli- 
tion of the distinction of the existing civil service. 

Your petitioners also beg to bring to the notice of your lion’ hie 
House the want of some remedial measure with rcterence to the 
remuneration and emoluments of natives, who are employed in of- 
fices of trust or importance : sucli for example are all judical oifices 
from that of the Moonsiff upwards, and such also are the chief 
executive ofBces under the native and other judges forming the 
heads of departments injudicial establishments ; for example, there 
is the Sheristadar, who in every Court from the lowest to the 
liighest may be said to be the right band of the Court, dUpensing 
(ns it were) the justice which the judge pronounces. Also in 
the revenue and other departments natives hold equally important 
offices, and to all or nearly all of them, the same remark applies, 
that the ju^t claims of these classes them'^phes have never been 
fairly consideied* and their remuneration and emoluments never have 
been and still are not of an amount at all cou'^onruit with their pro- 

i ier station in native society or the importance of their duties. 
*'or example the Moonsiff's Sheristadar (an officer above referied 
to) has only the pay of a menial servant ; the Bheiisfadar (same 
officer) in the (''ivil and Sessions Courts has one hundred 
Jlujices or X*ll) per mensem, while the judge enjoys a salary 
of Hupees 2,500 or X*250 monthly. Inequalities of this kind 
pervade the whole of the East India Conipauy’s Establishments, 
llepresentatioii after representation has been made on this sub- 
ject but widi little success or none ; injustice towards native offi- 
cials being (as it weic) &tereot}ped in the Company’s system. 
And be it remarked, it is not merely for the sake of the officers 
that your Petitioners complain ; abuses without number are the 
necessary fruits of this system. Your Ilon’ble House has pro- 
bably beard much of native bribery and corruption : behold here a 
sufficient caustf if the fact he so, in the miserable pay of large 
classes of native public servants. It is undoubtedly true that those 
parts of Bengal which have been longest under the East India 
Company are most obnoxious to charges of this kind ; and there- 
fore your Petitioners ascribe the fact so far as if is true to the in- 
fluence of an established system. From speeclies made in Parlia- 
ment and evidence given before your Committees, it would almost 
be supposed that natives prefer to go naked, and that wanting little 
they like to be starved, but your Petitioners beg to represent that 
not inclination but poverty makes nakedness, and poverty with 
opportunity makes corruption, and so far as }our Petitioners and 
the great body of their countrymen are concerned, this is their 
reply to charges of corruption, and tliey implore your Tlon’ble House 
to juit at least one check to it, namely by securing to natives in 
important oflices proper remuneration ; the i^cp in the opinion 
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your Petitioners necessary to raise the character of native oflfi- 
cmaIs is to do the ennimon justice to them of giving them proper 
emoluments and remuneration and your Petitioners beg to add that 
a large infusion of lihoral and enlightened principles into the chief 
machinery of Government as well as the introduction of natives 
into tlie Council are essential for carrying out a proper reformation 
in tJiis and other respects of the East India Company’s system. 

From the above remarks your Ilon’ble House will perceive that 
vour petitioners desire to see their fellow countrymen raised to the 
highest employments and properly remunerated in all employ- 
nrients; and this declaration, they trust, will be regarded ns a 
sufficient refutation of the representations made before the com- 
mittee of your Ilon’ble House by certain witnesses and rep^'ated 
and dwelt upon by the Right Hon’ble Sir (/harles Wood in his 
speech of the 3d June last, to the effect that natives want confi- 
dence in their fellow countrymen. This assertion is of great im- 
portance and if your Hon’ble House would assume it to be true, 
your petitioners would urge that it is proof of a great fault on the 
part of Government ; for who can doubt that if Government makes 
its appointments on proper principles and selects for important 
offices natives of respectable rank and condition, and gives them 
proper salary, that the natives would feel themselves favored and 
honored in the persons of their countrymen and your petitioneis 
do think it desirable, and that it would conduce to increase the 
public confidence of natives, if they were better remunerated and a 
larger proportion was selected fur educational merit and social rank 
and importance. 

Your Hon' hie House must be well aware of the varied and 
unlimited resources of this country, and of the insufficiency of the 
means employed to develope those resources. Your petitioners 
are therefore most anxious that in tb.e ensuing Act for the govern 
ment of India some provision should be distinctly made for the 
extension of public works so that this highly important object may 
be systematically and effectually c.arned out. ^ 

Your Hon’ble House cannot fail to perceive that your petitioners 
have met on the shortest notice on the present occasion, from the 
anxious desire of expressing their opinion on the instant, as to 
so much of the government scheme as appears to be matured, and 
under these circumStarices your petitioners abstain from dwelling 
upon other important topics ; such as the utter inefficiency of the 
police in Bengal, the hardship and injustice of the stamp duty, the 
necessity of establishing universities in the presidency towns, and of 
extending and improving the Government Educational Institu- 
tions. 

Your petitioners conclude by praying your Hon’ble House to 
take the above allegations into your serious consideration and that 
your Hon’hle House will he pleased to adopt such means as may 
be necessary to obtain for natives an immediate admission into 



the li^gislative Council' fts also' of mtrod«cin!> ualive^i m equ^l tnm 
. into the higher grades of civil eniplor, „ 

And your petitioners as in duty bound shall ever pray 1 

Bahoo Rani (jopuni iihoafwn to ‘^oopU an ornisnioh which ho 
had made in his former address on the subject of Public Works iu 
India. *. . . 

liaboo Ham (iopaul (ihnse had noticed that Sir Charles Wood and 
Sir J. W* llogg had vaunted much iu Parliament niKini the (irinul 
Trunk Road, saying it is a inacadtainisod road, “ smootli ns a how- 
ling green.’* fleouly wondered they had not compared it at once 
to a Thurston’s hillianl faljlc ! Knowing well that the account given 
iu the House of Commons was greatly exaggerated he had sought 
for the most correct and recent informatiou as to the comliliou rtf 
the Grand Trunk Hoad ill Bengal. Rather than seek for it from 
native ipiarters which might be sneered at, lie had applied to a Ku* 
ropean Gentlemen, the acting man.ager of the Novih- Western Dak 
Company, who had kindly furnished him with the following report, 

Baboo Ram (tovatjl Giiosk. 

Bkah Sir,— In the jilistmce of our manager, ^Mr. AHimk 1 lu*g 
to offer you the following statement of the condition of the Grand 
Trunk Road in Bengal. 

I travelled from Benares to this between the KHh and loth 
ultimo, before any rain liad fallen on the upper portion of the road, 
and before sufficient had fallen in the lower portion to do it any 
injury, but even tUeu. some parts were so bad that it was with the 
greatest difficulty passengers could get over it. I refer in the first 
place to that portion from the Doorgoiitee Suspension Bridge to 
Jelianiiahnd, or say from the 38.>th mile-stone to the ,S(i‘2nd, thi‘i 
division had been broken up, to allow of bridges being built, and 
the road to be raised to a higher level ; b»it for the time they have 
been about this (now at least I « months) conveyances to proi-ced 
at all have been obliged to get entirely off* the road, ami push along 
acros.s the fields, as best they might. In the second place, I 
would refer to that jiortion of the road, between the and tim 

^fiOth mile-stones, I have frequently passed over it in my wav to 
and from the Upper Provinces, but never saw it iu decent order, 
the metal appears to be a nasty shingle, that never will corifcolidate. 
Between the 3:i3rd aiid :536th mile, stones is 'the river Soane. 
The great difficulty with which this river is crossed needs no mention 
here, — it is patent to all. 1 may remark that DAk irayellers are 
drawn through the sand in the dry weather at au average rate of 
a mil# an hour, thus occupying 2 to :5 hours in their passage 
across* Between the Soane and Sheerghotty, or the 333rd and' 
290tKmile atones, the iT»ad is genernliy bad, being made of much 
the same matmal .as that 33()th and 

350tli mile stc^s* I may be wrong in stating ’ tliat the ma- 
terial is the same, and will confiije myself to the assertion that 
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it W(*arly as For never at any time liavo I scon it properly 
consolidated. Oji either side of Sbeerghotty there is a bed of a 
motintain torrent, these being narrow arc easily enough crossed dur- 
ing the dry wefither, at leant the traveller is put to no great 
inconvenience, lluiugh it is ditticiilt enough for a pair of bullocks 
to pull ft heavily laden cart over them.* These* might very easily be 
bridged at a couiparaiively small outlay, — wanting the bridges dur- 
ing the rainy season, when these rivers are fref|upntly full, the 
Dak traveller or heavily laden cart is equally obliged to wait 
until the waters subside, for there are no means of getting the 
conveyance acios-^, not even a boat of sufficiently large dimensions. 

The river Seelnzan, between tlie' 2b{2nd and 283rJ mile 
stones, is now nearly bridged ; hnt I have more than once had 
my carriage drawn through its waters, getting every tiling thorough- 
ly soaked, in ju-cfereuce to waiting some f indefinite period, when it 
shouhl subside. From the 'i/J^th to the 20oth mile stones the 
road is coiujiarfitively good though hilly, but all through the Dim- 
wah Pass up to *2o7th mile stone, where the toad should he kept 
in the best order on account of its being so steep, it has been all 
tb rough this ua^ in a most disgraceful state of dis-repair. The 
road thence to the 1 4 7th mile stone is generally pretty good, but 
intersected in Iw'o places by the River Barackary — Eastern and 
Western — the western is bridged, but the eastern is guiltless of 
anything of the sort. During the rains the public are accommo- 
dated with a rickety boat on whicli conveyances, &c., are crossed 
from one side to the other. 

Up to the lOfith mile stone tlie road still remains pretty good — 
and is so all the Way on to Calcutta during the dry season— or 
rather when we have Jung iritcrvnN' of dry weather, but after a 
heavy shower of rain it is very di i.eult indeed for a horse to pull 
any kind of carriage over. Between the 2r>th and .‘bird mile 
stones there are two amall nullalfs that recpiire bridging very much 
—- just now there are a few planks only thrown across, on some 
very fragile and unsafe-looking supports, — the most dangerous apo- 
logies for bridges tliat could have been put together. 

The above is a short de>rription of the road, as it may bo seen 
ill the month of May and e oly part of June, but now the rains 
have set in, from Tone end of it to the other new metal will be laid 
down or rather scatfer<‘d over if, which is left lo time to consolidate 
and make hard. Jn the interval it is all but impassable to any- 
thing in the shajie of a cuiruige drawp by one horse. 

Yours’ faithfully, ® 

EDWxVRD POWELL, 

Acfg. Manager, lIP^W. Dak Co. 

Calcutta, 27lli July, ; 



Till*.** h the roiuli«ion of the Road which is the boast and the 
pride of the British (ioveniraeut. He (Baboo II. G. Gliose) did 
not mean to £50 to tJie length of den)’’ing that the Trunk Road was 
a great work, l)ut when men who ought to know better indulge in 
such exaggeration as to describe it to be as smooth as a howling- 
green” they very naturally provoke ridicule. 

In conclusion, Baboo Ram Gopaiil Gose explained that Baboos 
Aiisliootos l)ey and Mutty Loll Seal had both been prevented by 
illness from attending the Meeting ; and read the following letter 
from the latter gentleman ; 

To Baboo Ram Gopaul Ghose. 

My okah Sir, — 1 much regret that the nature of the indisposi- 
tion under which I am laboring for some days past, jne vents iny 
joining you at the Meeting this evening. I beg, however, to ex- 
press through you my cordial acipiiescence in the feelings and sen* 
timents of niy countrymen, in regard to the mis-statements which 
liave been made before the Committee of the House of Commons 
as to the jealousy and ill-feeling of the natives of India tow rds 
such of their body as are elevated to any high jiosition in the 
administration of public duties either in the Judicial, Revenue, or 
any other branch of the Government Service, I can coididently 
speak from mv own experience of years, that our count ly men are 
not devoid of tliat national and patriotic feeling whicli is inherent, 
in human nature, and it is certainly fallacious, and indeed opposed 
to common sense, to suppose that any man of the world should he 
blind to the peculiar advantages of any reformed system, wliieh 
W'ould confer an everlasting boon on themselves and (heir descen- 
dants, and lienee I consider the assertions made before the Com- 
mittee referred to, as totally groundless and inmginaiy. I heartily 
wish and trust that the highly praiseworthy efibrts of my fellow- 
countrymen wdll prove successful in securing for them those 
blessings to which they are so justly laying a claim, at tJic hands of the 
enlightened and benevolent Government under wliieh we arc living. 

I assure you that notliing will afford me a greater pleasure than 
to co-operate with you at all times in any proceedings which the 
Meeting shall propose to adopt with a view to attain an aScoin- 
plishment of tlieir desires and Laudable objects. 

I remain, my dear Sir, * 

Yours sincerely, 

MUTTY LOLL SEAL. 

Cnllootollah, 2fMli July, 1853. 

Moved bv UMjah Suttueburn Ghoual Bah.adnor, and seconded bv Rajah 
Kji!eekns1in.a Uahadoor. — That the Chairman be requested to sign the 
petition, the interval between the date of the Meeting and that for the 
departure of tli^^ext mail not admitting of its being signed by the 
rommuttiiv at 

The thanks Wlhc Meeting were then voted to the Sheriff and 
the Chairman, after wliieh Ihc iMectiug broke np. 
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APPENDIX B. 


jmiEF STCKTCPT OF THE BEIIAli INDFSTIMAL INSTf ri TION. 

I NRicD scarcely rcmaik tliat there am two dlstiiiet ubjocts to he jiijried at 
in the great work of Ediujation in Fudia ; and, though those two in.i y he more 
or less linked together, as time advances, and loads knowledge in its train, at 
j)resent they are separate, and must be separately troat<?d. 

Those two objeots the pr«»vision of instruction whicli in.iy i][ualify 

men for the distinctions of scholastic attainment, tlio pure enjoyments of 
knowledge, or the more matoiial iidvantagos of Pnhlie Service; Srcmulft/, the 
tcluntiivn of the people. 

For the first, which is a special work, dir<*otly nfr»5cting the few, but in no 
way touching the mass, (save to rivet their chains and render their darkness 
darker by contrast) — provision, though as yet imi»eiTi‘ct , has bc*(Mi made, and is 
daily being extended, in the estab1i*<bment of English Schools and Colleges. 

All that is vefjnired to Ining the thirsting few to these fountains, is t(» tmike 
the Schools systeinalie channels of preferment in tlio Public Servioi’, nml in 
College or University distinction. 

Hut the great work of Ndfional KdiiealhUf which has millions for its sub- 
ject, must be achieved through tlie language already nimiliar to those millions. 

To a certain extent inolivcs of self-interest may, in this work aNo, he 
brought into play, as indeed they havo bt* 0 )i in this Province, hy making Edu- 
cation, as far as possible, u necessary passjwrt <jven to the lowest grade of 
sendee. 

But even this bUU leaves the nation untouched, and it is the general uplift’- 
ing of the entire mass which philanthropy desires and justice demands at 
our hands. • 

Tt is to be feared that, if insi ruction i.s confined to mere hoolc-leurning^ the 
elfort thus to secure the advancement of the people, if nut altogether vain, will, 
in Behar at least, be a work of centuries. 

It is idle to expect that the poorer classes will allow their sons to leave their 
daily occupations, and thus incur a rertain immediate loss for a prospective 
henofit, which they neither understand nor believe. 

Doubtless, a certain number of Schools may be established by Zemindars and 
maintained tlirough their influence, and the influence of the local authorities, 
still, unless we carry with us the sympathies of the people themselves, there 
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van he no sure or pvrmanrut vital, ty in Ihcsf* *^chonJs^ ii\\\i\\o end will l>ey 
that, iinmediiit<ely tho external indtieiic** is withdrawn, the Schools will fail. 

Thinking deeply and anxionsly of those thingH, it has appeared to me that, 
if a system could be bniUght into play, which would combine book-instruction 
with practical education in industrial pursuits, the deadly obstacle presented 
by the apathy and indifference of the mass might be removed, and, with this 
idea, after much deliberation, I have ventured to propose the plan which is now 
about to bo carried into effect. 

Before entering upon the details of this Scheme, I would observe gencrallyi 
that the great object aimed at is to place before the people a system of instruc- 
tion w}ii<*li, while it brings out to a certain extent their moral and intellectual 
faculties, will, also, and at the same time, afford a direct and tangible object on 
which those faculties may be exercised^ and thus to let them learn and feel 
that the knowledge they acquire is not an immaterial or speculative acquisition 
to bear fruit or not, as the case may he, at some indefinite future time, but the 
source of immediate and direct benefit to them in their necessary and daily 
pursuits — in short, that they arc not required to sacrifice the stomach to the 
brain — thus, when the son of the Carpenter, Fanner, or Blacksmith asks to 
receive instruction in his trade, 1 would give it him, on eondition that he also 
learn to read, write and (‘i])lier, and make himself master of, at least, the rudi- 
mentary principles of his pi'culiar trade. 

'J’bere ivS nothing much more saddening than the sight of a few intelligent, 
hut unwilling pupils, (!omiiug over a humdrum and barren task, with neither 
hope nor interest, with no recognition t)f tho advantage to be gained, and no 
faith in those who bewilder them with an unintelligible philanthropy. 

Nothing could bo more hopeful and int»M*esfii)g than a concourse of the 
siiine lads, each impelled bv ad. e-limeiit to lamiliar stndic.s, and stimulated 
by the prospt'ct of real and re.*«)gnised julvanta.ges, acquiring daily skill in 
practice and daily knowhulge of principles, the foundation of future advance- 
ment. 

1 am hopeful that such a system, carefully organised and liberally carried out, 
will be successful, that it will reinovo tho great obstacle that has hitherto been the 
stumbling-block in our « ay, and supply the great motive which moves the world. 

The Scheme, moreover, as now projected, has this further advantage, that in 
thus instructing the masses in the vaiious industri.il arts and bringing the 
whole intellectual man into play, another end will be accomplished, viz, the 
development of the resources of tho country, and .i general improvement in 
the important science of culture and production. 

Two great works will thus go hand in hand, and mutually support and aid 
each other. 

It is also so arranged, that every class will have an interest in the work, from 
the wealthy liajah to tho destitute orphan, while its catholic and comprehensive 
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character ie such as at once to refute the objections of the hij^otlcil religionist , 
to put the opposing fanatic out of court, »nd shame the cavils of all idle ob- 
jectors. 

Furthermore, it will go far to re-establish the natural union between 
study and work, to give labor the honorable position which it ought ever to 
occupy, and by the contact of mind with mind, the constant sight and study 
of scientific results, the occasional gatherings of all classes of people and fre- 
quent succession of new objects of interest and emiuiry, it may, in course of 
time, rouse the apathetic spirit of the pe('ple, and raise their minds to higher 
and to better things. 

Having made these general observations, I will now briefly touch upon each 
Department of the Scheme. 

^ AoiacuiiTUHE. 

Without entering at length upon the much mooted question, to what extent 
the rural economy of Europe is adapted to an Indian ground and Indian climate, 
it is, 1 imagine, safe to assume that the pr(‘s<;ut system is susceptible al, least 
of some improvement. It is sail* to a.ssuiru* that the skill, the .science, and the 
researclu's of the West, which have of late years been brought so effectively to 
bear upon the great question of productive industry, must be, to some e.^c(eni at 
least, applicable to India, and that there is no pcrem\>tory law or inherent s|'e- 
cialty in that portion of the broad bosom of our Motlier Earth which basks under 
an Indian Sun to render it an exception to the rest of the world. 

1 cannot believe in what some people have called the “ imiuut-.ihilif.y of 
Indian habits.” 

I cannot think that nakedness, dirt, and igmuauce, are lo be the elernal 
destiny of millions. 

I cannot think it Jifcessarj^, tliat the Indian plough should only “ scratch 
the surface of the ground” ; that the Imllocks, who.-»e uuha])|)y tails are twisted 
by a naked ploughman, should alwai/s he bare-boned and ill-hegotti'u, or that 
the ploughman himself should be always naked or “ half clothed w ith a cotton 
cloth that crops should for ever depend on the accidents of weai her, and no 
one dream that husbandry is a science, or that knowledge and study have any 
connexion with the Earth or its products. 

The object, then, of this Department of the Tiwtitiition, will be to 
disseminate scientific truths; to introduce new products ; to test by experiment 
such of the more obvious of the plans and iiuprovements as have been found 
eminently successful iu Euroix;, and as may appear in the eyes of cautious and 
experienced people to be applicable tt) Indian farming ; to direct the attention 
of the Zemindars, Farmers, and Agricullurisl.«» to lln^sc products, plans, and 
improvements, and to induce them to adopt such a-, may he found to answer 
or to oiler fair promise and likelihood of success. 
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If Dudlin;' else were to be giiiiied, it would l>e no little Mwilter lo have e.^cited 
the interest of the landholders and people, and to have roused n spirit (»f enquiry. 

The native mind is well able to appreciate the results of scientific experiments 
when lUcido palpable U, the senses, and the farmers of Behar will not be slow 
to adopt what is proved to ho profitable. 

1 have no idea of attempting to force npon the people nn artificial system 
of high farming with its elaborate appliances and doubtful results ; but I 
feel very sanguine that the gradual and judicious introductiou of better ploughs, 
threshing macLines, and similar aids to induslry, will bo eminently useful. 

Cattlj?. 

The improvement of the breed of Cattle is a matter of practical iHility and 
speedy resiiKs. 

A Jew JCnglish Bulls have, at various times, been introduced into these* 
Districts by individual gentlemen, and the greediness with which tlndr 
society has hium sought for, and the acuteness witli which clandestine int(*r- 
views have been contrived by tlui Cow-keep(*rs, has proved how fully they 
understand the value of superior stock. 

The hall-hrecils which have sprung from this illicit iiitoreinirsu aro now 
eagerly sought tor, iiml purchased at high prices. 

This will form a regular branch of the Institution, and 1 aulie.i]>ato the 
hearty co-opcralion of the great Landlords, Fudigo Planters, and others 
in the work. 

VViiether any satisfiictory results aro likely to lie attained by endeavours 
to improve the l)iveil of Sh(‘ep, I cannot venture to predict ; but the subject will 
form matter for careful enquiry and experiment. 

Questions have hi'cn circulated through ihe Collectors of tlie Districts to 
all thoso who aro supposed competent to supply information on this subject., 
and much valuable information lias already been collected. 

V E H N A 0U1.A ri Sclloo I. . 

Tho i)rimavy object conlem])lated in this School is the instruction of the sons 
of tho middling and lowqy classes in useful knowledge — knowledge that will aid 
them in the pursuits of life, give tliem rational subjects of thought and enquiry, 
and qualify tliem to 'protect il- 'r rights and fulfil their destinies as reasonable 
and intelligent beings. 

To this end I propose that all instruction should, at all events for some lime, 
be conveyed through the medium of the languages to which tliey aro accustomed, 
viz. Oordoo and lliiidec. 

At first, therefore, the teaching will be confined to reading, writing, arithmetic 
and moral training ; after a certain time, elemencary education in tho more use- 
ful Sciences can bo added, and the staiidard raised, as the pupils progress. 
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My expectation ia, that all those who enter the Institution with a view to in- 
struction in the several branches of practical manipulative art, will, also, frlailly 
take advantage of the instruction provided in the School, and, with the view to 
combine both kinds of Education, I would allow them during one portion of the 
day to attend the several Industrial Departments, and during the other portion' to 
receive instruction in the School. Arrangements will be made for providing accom- 
modation for all pupils who may come from a distance, on payment of a reason- 
able rent. 

The studies which may he subsequently introduced will be carefully considered 
in consultation with the Director of Public Instruction and llie Ollicers of the 
Educational Department. 

One of the uses of the Museum will he to aid this School, by placing before 
the eyes of the b(»ys such objects as, in tho study of Natural Philosophy, miiy 
bo inontioued or referred to. 

With this view the Masters will he allowed, under certain restriotions, cither 
to take articles from tho Collection, or tu bring tho Students into the Museum, 
at stated times. 

As I consider physical activity and the development of the bodily power of 
infinite importance, I projioso to set apart a piece of ground for a Cymnasium 
and Play-ground, and, if possible, to cneoiirago tho Students to avail themselves 
of both, and thus acquire manly and active habits. 

Si'iiooL OF Auts. 

AltJiongli tlm eailtivaiion of Art in the higlior branelios is not one of tho 
urgent wants of Society in lleliar, a commencemeht of elomeutary instruction 
in tUfese branches will not be premature or unsuited to the capacity and proHjiccts 
of many of the yontlis of the Province. 

If, theref<»re, Masters can bo procured, I pro[M^se at once to form a small Draw- 
ing and Modelling Class, and subset] nenlly extend ibc instruction to Engraving 
on Wood, Works of Design, Pliotogra])by, Ac. 

I'hore arc* many youths about Patna wlio show a decided e.ipacdty for draw- 
ing, and who, under good instructioii, would make rapid ])rogress. 

Architectural and Plan-drawing might be also profiu^bly taught; but all such 
details will be the subject of future consideration, and tlio coininencenicnt will 
depend upon the practicability of procuring Teachers. 

Tt is hoped that some of tho more advanced pupils of tho School in Calcutta or 
Madras may bo qualified fcotoaoh the Elements of these Arts, until circumstances 
admit of more efficient agency. 

Museum. 

The object of the Museum’^ vvill be to collect specimens of all tho natural 
products of the Province — Minerals, Eaxths, Medicinal Drugs, Woods, &c.,&c., as 
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well as all Manuiucturcd Articles of every description, with detailed and accurate 
information in regard to each. 

These will be systematically arranged and classified as they are received ; the 
price and place of manufacture will be affixed to each fabricated article, the 
plahe of growth or production to each natural object, while a c<atalogue will be 
kept of tlie whole collection from the commencement. 

In process of time, doubtless, contributions will be received from other Dis- 
tricts, and a more general and comprehensive f«)llection be amassed. 

The practical utility of such a Museum can scarcely be doubted ; it will tend 
to display, as well as to develop, the resources of the District ; information in 
regard to all the products and fabrications will be readily obtained by all en- 
quirers, and a subject of rational amusement and intellectual gratification will be 
at all times available to the Students of the Institution. 

I propose to call upon all the local Officers, intelligent Natives, Planters, and 
other residents for aid and co-operation in the formation of this collection, and 
hope that in a very short time it will be replete with interest. 

Ljbbauy. 

In forming a Library, my plan will be to purchase at once a few standard 
Works on the principal Arts and Sciences which appertain to the several bratiches 
of Instruction in the Institution, i. c., Agriculture, Farming, Natural Plulosoj)hy, 
Agricultural Chemistry, &o., &c. 

lids will form the nucleus of a collection which may, by purchase and donation, 
be hereafter indefinitely extetided. 

I would, in the same way, buy a small collection of useful Oriental Works, 
with the same anticipation of future addition. # 

Tlie Library, like the Museum, will bo open on certain conditions to the Stu- 
dents of the School, and to sucli of the Public us may bo qualified to profit by 
the use of the hooks. 

I have little doubt that valuable and extensive donations will be made by the 
friends of Education, as the Institution becomes known, and I should hope that 
the Government would contribute copies of any Works that may be at their 
disposal. « 

Industhial Depabtment. 

The manipulative dexterity of thelatives has ever been a subject of admira- 
tion and eulogy, and the wonderful skill displayed in the imitation of European 
workmanship, even with the most coarse and common tools, is a never-failing 
source of wonder to the intelligent and observing. 

This fact, admitted by all who most differ on other points, has led many to the 
conclusion that improvement of the tools, piitterns, and modes of workmanship 
would not tend to raise the standard of work. 
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'I’hcre iB some truth aiul much citop in this condition. 

It may be very true that the native, whose body is as supple as a worm, and 
wlio has inherited a readiness of squatting from fifty generations — who can pick 
up a hammer with his toe, and hold a plank between his feet as firmly as in a vice 
— may not work any better with upright back at a bench, and may be embar- 
rassed if debarred the uso of his nether fingers ; but this is no reason that sluirper 
chisels, stronger saws, and moro scientific modes of workmnnsliip will not tend to 
still greater precision and rapidity of execution ; that the constant inspection of 
good models with instruction in the principles of design and the elements of form 
may not (at least in some iristan(‘,es) give the mere servile imitator a higher and 
more enlarged capacity. 

On this principle I intend to establish work-shops of every kind, and while I 
obtain from the hands of the artisa ns employed all the works required for the 
Establishment, I shall also endeavour gradually to introduce better tools and 
a better system. 

Orphan Asylum. 

'I’he organization of this Institution will afford an excellent opportunity for the 
csUhlishmont of a oliaritablo Orphan Asylum. 

The object of this Asylum will bo to afford food, shelter, and sound practical 
uistruction to as many orphans and destitute children as the fiinds will admit of, 
and it is believed that such an Establishment will offer an appropriate channel for 
(Uiristian charity. 

If the majority of English residents in the Districts within this Division consent 
to aid this Scheme, even by a small monthly cx)ntributu)ii, an ample provision may 
bo liTadc for hundreds of children, who would otherwise bo brought up to misery, 
.sliirvation, or crime. 

The proposal is that a certain numlicr of cottages should be built for the 
accommodation of the children, tliat they should receive suitable food and clotli- 
ing under proper superintendence, and, when their ages admit of it, that they 
should obtain instruction in the several Departments of useful knowledge adapt- 
ed to their capacities, and thus become u.soful and contented members of the 
community. 

Such an Establishment will be a token to the world, that in the midst of oift 
abimdancc we are not unmindful of the children of affliction, while, at the same 
time, the systematic djevotion of the funds to a specific object will secure a great- 
er amount of practical and permanent good than any separate or isolated efforts 
of benevolence could possibly achieve. 

1 must not omit to point out that, with an Institution of the character 
above indicated, with every description of Instruction available, with Work-shops, 
Farm, Schools of Industry, Agriculture and Art, a Library and Museum for 
reference and illustration, the wliol6 Establishment sustained by a liberal income, 
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Anct each D4*j)Hriiu(Mit efficiently supervised —-a Maeliinorv will be in existence 
admirably’^adapted for traininjj up a body of Teachers in every branch of general 
knowledge and useful Industry, iti ine(‘t the demands of the Education Depart- 
ment. Schools are now being established by the Uajahs and Zemindars under 
my suporintendeneo in all the Districts of tho Division, and it is of the utmost 
importance that Tcaelicrs sliould be trained to undertake the maiuigemcut of 
them. 

A Central Normal feehool might be established in connection with this Institu- 
tion, and it stipends bo odered to the candidates while under instruction, and an 
assurance bo given that, on their obtaining a Diploma, they will have a preferen- 
tial title to employment— this desirable end will be secured, and a body of men 
may eventually be sent out, qualitied to teach either in the common Vernacular 
Schools— or in branch Industrial Schools similar to the Parent Establish - 
mont. 
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From 


W. TAYLER, EsQumE, 

Commissioner of Revenue, Patna, 

To 

A. R YOUNG, Esquire, 

Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 

Calcutta. 

Dated Patna, the June 18.57. 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honor to solicit the Lieutenant-Governor's 
grave consideration of the following pages, which I submit in no 
spirit of insubordination or cavil, but under a deep conviction 
that the subject is one which demands a careful and deliberate 
review. 

2. They contain a protest, which, while it leaves the question 
under enquiry as respects my proceedings in regard to the Indus- 
trial Institution untouched, is directed solely to the course adopted 
by the Hou’ble the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal from the time 
the reports, or representations, or charges, first reached hig^ on 
which that enquiry was based, 

3. The protest is submitted as a public duty, in justice to 
myself, to the whole Service of which I am a member, and to the 
interest of the people whom I ardently desire to serve. 

4. 1 always .wished to obtain the Patna Commissionership, 
bt^cause I always had the ambition, and belie ved, that I should have 
the means of doing some permanent good to the people and the 
Province in which I had so long resided. 

5. The principal means of effecting this good, I believed to be 
tlie assistance and co-operation of the rich Native Landholders, 
whose wealth is vast, and influence unbounded. 


* This was written in Juno, but its submission delayed in eonscquenco of the 
disturbances.— W. T. 
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6. I was no sooner in the appointment than I brought forward 
this belief, prominently and emphatically, and placed before the 
Lieutenant-Governor, more than once, and in the plainest and most 
unmistakeable terms, the principle and the procedure which I 
advocated, viz, the employment of all my influence, personal and 
official, as Commissioner of the Division, to obtain the aid, influ- 
ence, and co-operation of the great Landholders, (Vide Appen- 
dix A.) 

7. Quite as clearly and emphatically as I set forth these prin- 
ciples, were they approved by the Lieutenant-Governor ; and on 
this very ground and basis, was the superintendence of the educa- 
tional proceedings, as a special arrangement, vested in me. 

8. In furtherance of this principle, and at my instance and 
request, numerous Schools, as is well known to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, are now in the course of establishment throughout 
Behar, at the cost of the Zemindars. 

9. But I soon perceived, or fancied J perceived, that mere book- 
learning would never attract the sympathy of the people, and, after 
much thought and enquiry, I projected a scheme of popular edu- 
cation, which appeared to me suited to the wants and feelings of 
the “people,'" and which, at the same time, might form the 
nucleus and nursery of national ad'.ancement in useful Arts, Agri- 
culture, and productive Industry. 

10. The scheme is briefly sketched in a small Pamphlet lately 
circulated. (Vide Appendix B.) 

11. To show that the project was one of some promise, and, 
therefore, one which I was at least justified in striving to carry out, 

I subjoin a few brief extracts from some of the letters of public 
Officers and others, of which many more are in my possession. 
(Vide Appendix G,) 

12. I do this not for vanity or ostentation's -ake, but to show 
that 1 had at least grounds for anticipating great good from the 
scheme proposed. 

13. The project) in outline, was laid before the Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor on the occasion of his visit to Patna in August last, and met 
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with warm and unqualified approval, since frequently repeated. 
(Vide Appendix A.) 

1 4j. 1 expressed then my anticipation of liberal assistance from 

the Rajahs and wealthy Zemindars, and the largest donation yet 
paid, viz. Rupees 20,000, from the Bettiah Rajah, was presented 
while Mr. Halliday was here, and he expressed personally to me 
his great satisfaction at the gift, using the words 20,000 Rupees 
are 20,000 Rupees, there is no doubt” 

15. Subsequently, during my tour, which took place in the 
ensuing cold season, I mentioned the plan to all whom I saw, 
pointing out its objects and expected advantages, and freely and 
frankly asking all to give their aid in the organization of the 
sclieine, which required large funds for its establishment 

16. In doing this, under the principle before laid down, and in 
accordance with all that had been done, said, and written again 
and again, I never scrupled to tell all with whom I conversed, 
that such an use of their money would be gratifying to me, and 
pleasing to the higher Authorities ; that Government wished to see, 
and would alw.ays approve such an use of wealth ; and that suitable 
acknowledgment would, doubtless, be made by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

17. I challenge the most inveterate caviller to say, that beyond 
kind words and reasonable arguments, I have ever used any other 
means of persuasion ; that I ever threatened or showed any dis- 
pleasure or dissatisfaction towards those who declined to give, or 
made any distiiiction in my manner or treatment, private or 
official, between those who gave, or those who did not. 

18. In using such means of persuasion, I could never dream 
that any cavil or objection could be raised against me ; but to rny 
astonishment I suddenly discovered, on the return from my circuit 
in March, that certain parties,, behind my back, and without my 
knowledge, in no official form, and under no sense of official respon- 
sibility, had written to the Lieutenant-Governor, or to some of his 
Secretaries, decrying my scheme, misrepresenting my motives, and 
stating that there was “ wide-spread alarm, excitement, and dissu- 
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tisfaction ” amoDg the Natives, in consequence of the subscrip- 
tions to the Institution. 

And here commences the procedure against which I conceive it 
my duty to protest. 

19. Acting on this information, without producing the letters, 
without giving me time or opportunity to offer any explanation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor issued a Proclamation, setting forth the 
views of Government in regard to subscription for works of public 
usefulness. 

20. I do not venture to raise any objection to this course of 
procedure in the abstract, as doubtless a Governor can always pro 
mulgate his opinions on any subject ; but I cannot refrain from 
protesting respectfully, but earnestly, against the terms of the 
Proclamation itself. 

These, I venture to say, are — 

Firstly, — Opposed to common sense, reason, and experience. 
Secondly , — Inconsistent with the acts and sentiments of 
Government generally. 

Thirdly. — Diametrically opposed to the special acts and senti- 
ments of the Lieutenant-Governor during the last three years. 

Fowrthly. — Fatal to all future works of charity, benevolence, 
and usefulness, and a bar and imp*^{Ument to progress and civili- 
zation in India. 

Fifthly. — Injurious in the last degree to myself personally, and 
to my influence for good in my Division as Commissioner. 

21. These are grave words, and involve grave considerations ; 
but it is chiefly on this account that I conceive myself called upon 
to make this protest. 

22. I will proceed to prove each statement I have advanced. 

23. The Proclamation lays down, among other points, the rule, 
that no subscriptions, unless perfectly spontaneous and disin- 
terested, will be acceptable ; that if subscribers have given from any 
idea that the Government wishes them to do so, they are " very 
wrong,” and will have acquired no credit with Government or the 
country by subscriptions not founded on real liberality ; and again, 
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that "Government will give no encouragement to any selfish or 
interested objects.” 

24. First — I hold that these sentiments are opposed to com- 
mon sense, reason, and experience, because it is an established moral 
truth, that, ia this fallen world, very few, even among the best 
of men, perform purely disinterested actions, and fewer still give 
money perfectly of their own free will and without any admixture of 
selfish or interested motives ; but in regard to Natives, T may safely 
state this to be the case, because hundreds of themselves (and all 
talk freely with me on the subject) have told me, that to give 
money without some idea of recompense or advantage in some 
shape or other, would be looked at ^ them as the act of a mad- 
man or a fool. 

25. It is needless to accumulate arguments to establish this 
truth, but I would merely observe, that if this be the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s view, it was unnecessary for His Honor to hold out as a 
motive and inducement to subscribers (as he has frequently done) 
the promise of Khooahrwodee Ferwannahs to those who should 
subscribe liberally. 

26. Second , — ^Tliat it is inconsistent with the acts and sentiments 

of Government generally, is clear from the fact that, for many years 
past, under the direct sanction and encouragement of Government, 
inducements have been held out, approbation and favor promised, 
and even titles bestowed as a reward, for tlie liberal expenditure of 
money on Public Works, and because, at this moment, in the North- 
Western Provinces, if not in Bengal, the same system is extensively 
pursued. ^ 

27. But to advance a striking case in point and settle this 
question at once, I beg to state that, when the Rajah pf Hutwa 
applied for his title and expressed his willingness to make a dona- 
tion in consideration thereof, he was told by the Secretary to the 
Governor General, that on payment of Rupees 50,000 for the pur- 
pose of education, the distinction would be bestowed, upon him. I 
do not myself uphold such direct purchases of honor, but only 
mention it as a fact. 
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28. The arrangement was made at the instance of the then 
Commissioner, Mr. 0. Tucker. 

29. TAird, — That it is diametrically opposed to the special acts 
and sentiments of the Lieutenant-Governor during the last three 
years, I shall have no difficulty in proving. 

30. When the Lieutenant-Governor visited Arrah, he authorized 
me, with his own lips, to promise NeeknameG Perwannahs, under 
his own seal and signature, to all who subscribed a certain sura for 
the Dispensary, mentioning that this had been found to bo “a 
very good plan at Chuprah : ” they were 'promised accordingly, 
and all those who gave Rupees 200, received this valuable 
document. 

31. Again, on the occasion If the Lieutenant-Governor s visit to 
Behar, His Honor had a speech read out on his behalf, in which are 
these words : — “ It is incumbent on all here present in this assembly 
to give your money freely and liberally for this good work, that so 
you may be entered in the list of good-doers, and I may in exchange 
give you Khooshnoodee Perwiinnaks.^* 

32. Did not these words, uttered on behalf of the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself, in full assembly, not only contain an injunction 
to givBy but also a promise and inducement ? 

33. Can it be said that those who, under such an exhortation 
and promise, gave their money, gave ic spontaneously and without 
any motive or desire, or that the Government did not wish them to 
give ? 

SL Again, when I consulted the Lieutenant-Governor as to 
whether Baboo Modenarain's object, the acquisition of a title, was 
within the range of hope, what was His Honor's answer ? — “ What 
has he done ? Hetnarain has given land, &c., but except his donar 
tion at Gya for the Library, 1 do not think he (Modenarain) has given 
any thing ! ! " 

< 85. Yet, when acting on this very obvious suggestion, the man 
does make a liberal donation with the view of establishing a 
character for generosity, the Proclamation tells him, that if he 
has any interested object in view, his money is not acceptable, and^ 
the object will not be encouraged 1 
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36. It were easy to multiply instauces, but I imagine I have 
said enough to prove the third position. 

37. FouHL — That the sentiments laid down by the Lieute- 
nant-Oovernor are fatal to all future improvements, is a necessary 
seqmtur to my first position. 

38. If I am right in saying, that no Natives give their money 
spontaneously, or from purely disinterested motives (excepting only 
on religious works), then the conditions of the Proclamation at once 
dam up the source of all future contributions, render it impossible 
even to make application for aid, condemn all the works that have 
been, at any time, accomplished through the pecuniary assistance 
of the Natives, and stop all such works for all future time ; and as 
(lovernment never grant funds for siich purposes, there is no other 
prospect or hope of progress. 

39. I now come to the last statement, which appertains spe- 
cially to my status and influeuce as Commissioner, 

40. As above stated, in accordance with the principles I had 
advocated, and with the practice that had hitherto obtained, I 
received liberal subscriptions from the great Rajahs, Landholders, 
and others to this national work, and never scrupled to hold out to 
them all the motives and inducements which are always made use 
of on such occasions. 

41. The Proclamation at once cut the ground from under me, 
and proclaimed to the whole Province that I had misled the 
subscribers and misrepresented the sentiments of the Lieutenant- 
Governor ; that if the subscribers gave their money under the idea 
that Government wished it (the dashes are in the original), their 
money was not acceptable ; that if they had any interested, or 
selfish motive or object, it would not be furthered ; that unless 
“ spontaneous” and disinterested, Rupees are to be rejected. 

42. I appeal to the Lieutenant-Governor, whether the effect of 
such sentiments were not directly calculated to contradict and 
falsify all I had said and done, to condemn all subscriptions 
hitherto raised, and cast disgrace and discredit upon me. Would 
any one have been surprised if, under such an announcement, 
there had been an immediate run upon the Bank of the Institu- 
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tion, and each subscriber had requested the returu of his money 
'thus uselessly expended ? 

43. Take the case of Baboo Modenarain. I had told him of my 
consultation with the Lieutenant-Governor ; of the tenor and pur- 
port of the answer ; and by my advice, given in consequence of 
the Lieutenant-Governor 8 obvious interrogative— “ What has he 
given?'" he offered his liberal donation. What must he have thought 
of me, when he read this notice, but that I had deceived him 
and misrepresented the Lieutenant-Governor s sentiments ? and so 
with all the subscribers, according to the different circumstances. 

44 Thus much for the Proclamation. 

45. I now proceed to the subsequent measures adopted by 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

46. Having, by this Proclamation, widely promulgated through- 
•out all the Districts, placed me in the position of an impostor, who 
had given assurances to one man for which I had no warrant, told 
another what was not true, and thus raised money on false pre- 
tences ; without waiting to learn the result of the Proclamation, 
without heeding the repeated assurances made on my responsi- 
bility as Commissioner of the Division, that the Natives, so far from 
being alarmed and excited, were highly pleased with my project, 
and anxious to carry it through (a fact that is now proved), and 
that the alarm and discontent were 'jonfined to the breasts of five 
or six English gentlemen, hostile to my scheme, and possessing 
very limited means of information, the Lieutenant-Governor next 
directed an enquiry. 

47. This enquiry was committed to the Judges, who were 
ordered, after consultation with the Magistrate and any one else 
they chose to ask, to report — 

Fird. — On the effect of the Proclamation, and 
Secondly . — On the truth of the alleged fact, that alarm, 
discontent, and dissatisfaction existed in the mind of the Native 
Gentry. 

48. The enquiry has been completed, and unfair as I cannot 
;but feel the proceeding has been towards me, 1 am perfectly satis- 
fied with the result on the real question at issue : when my com- 
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ments on the Judges' Reports, with their enclosures, are sent in, I 
feel satisfied, that what I have throughout maintained will be as 
clear as day, viz, that <he opposition is the opposition of a few 
Euglishmeu, the alarm, discontent, and dissatisfaction of the Na- 
tives are mere imaginary bugbears. 

49. It is not, therefore, with the result* but with the mode and 
principle of the enquiry, that I feol aggrieved, and for these 
reasons ; although I have not been allowed to know the names of 
my accusers, and as I cannot therefore speak with absolute cer- 
tainty as to the authorship of the l6t||^s written to Government, I 
think I may safely assume, that several of the Judges to whom this 
enquiry was committed, had either directly or indirectly expressed, 
if not recorded, their opinions, and thus pre-judged the case. 

50. Now it appears to me, that in conducting an enquiry of this 
kind, great care should have been taken to provide that the parties 
to whom the investigation was committed, should be, themselves, 
impartial and unbiassed, and, above all, that none of those who 
had, in private letters to the Secretaries or others, brought any 
charge or imputations against me, should be entrusted with the 
duty of investigation. 

51. As matters have been conducted, hovever, several of such 
parties who may be called quasi-plaintiffs have been constituted 
judges of their own case, with all the power, though without the 
responsibility of the office. 

52. But still further, these quasi plaintiff judges have been 
allowed the liberty of selecting their own witnesses, and thus of 
bringing into Court those who, they knew, would substantiate their 
statements, and who had already joined in the cry against me. 

53. Thus we have plaintiffs forjudges, co-plaintiffs as witnesses, 
and the defendant out of Court ! 

54. But, not content with these advantages, the Judge of Patna 
has adopted a still more singular and unfair device against me. 

55. In contravention of all rule, precedent, and practice, and at 
variance with the inode adopted by all the other Judges, Mr. 


N. B . — Ad epitome of this result is shown in Appendix D. 
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^Farquharson has invited his witnesses, not only to give their evi- 
dence in respect of their own District, regarding which they may 
have been supposed to have some reliable information, but regard- 
ing the other Districts of the Division, touching which they could 
know nothing save from-hearsay gossip or scandal. 

56. I remonstrated with Mr. Farquharson iiimself when I 
heard he was going to do this. 

57 . I remonstrated warmly with the Lieutenant-Governor, but 
was myself censured for bringing charges against others. 

58. The consequence has been, that those gentlemen, who are 
known to be opposed to me and my educational schemes, have had 
the privilege allowed them (of which they have zealously availed 
themselves) of heaping on my devoted head all the idle tales, 
slanders, and gossips, which they have scraped together, with an 
animus that cannot be mistaken, but with no foundation of truth, 
as will be shown when my rejoinder is submitted. 

59. Under this strange and unusual procedure, my proceedings 
have been pronounced upon by Mookhtars, Vakeels, Sub- Deputy 
Opium Agents, Magistrates of a year s standing, and other subor- 
dinates ! ! 

60. 1 submit whether it was right to place the highest Officer 
of this important Province in sucu a degrading position ; whether 

' I had done any thing to deserve such treatment ; whether some 
reparation ought not to be made to me for this indignity. 

61. My fault, if I have committed any, has been, at the mmt, 
enthusiasm in a good cause, with a noble aim, sl work approved 
by the best and® the wisest, an ardent desire to benefit the 
people. 

62. Fortified by the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor, and, 
as I have shown, regulating my proceedings by principles univer- 
sally recognized, clearly laid down, and as clearly approved, using 
no improper persuasion or influence, I find myself suddenly pros- 
trated by a Proclamation which undermines and stultifies all 1 
have done, and exhibits me to the world as an impostor and a 
charlatan ! 
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63. I am next degraded in the eyes of my own subordinates 
and the whole Province, my accusers made my judges, and thP 
common Pleaders of the Court invited to pronounce a verdict on 
my conduct ; all who envy or dislike, encouraged to vent tlieir 
ill-feeling against me. 

64. Against these proceedings, I take the liberty of submitting 
my earnest and solemn protest. 

65. I submit it, because the whole case appears to me to 
involve serious and important consequences, connected with the 
welfare and prospects of the country, the safety of Officers who 
devote themselves to the good of the people, and thereby do 
something to turn their hearts towards us, and to my own 
character, position, and power, for good, as Commissioner of this 
Province. 

I have the honor to be, 

Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

W. TAYLER, 
Commissioner of Revenue, 






APPENDIX A. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER from thr COMMISSIONER of PATNA to 
TUR SECRETARY to thr GOVERNMENT of BENGAL, dated 
29rH APRIL 1857, No. 2112 A. 

106. Almost immediately after I was appointed to this Comraissionership, 
I addressed the Lieutenant-Governor, at a time when there was much disaffeo- 
tion and excitement, and when the olforts of the Educational Ofticors were met 
by a systematic opposition that bailled all their efforts and brought the Depart- 
ment into contempt. 

107. Oil that occasion, I thus expressed mysedf in a demi-official letter to 
Mr. Halliday “ As to the Education scheme, I doubt very much wlietlier the 

mind of tho mass will ever bo reached by Government or by Government 
“Officers direct} the men that are sent out into the iVTofussil by the Inspector 
“will be £ov years regarded with mistrust and susph^ioii (they already apply tho 
“term ^ shaitanee to the office). The efforts and intentions of Govenimont are 
“ utterly misanderstoody and the greater the ex])ciise incurred, tho higher the 
“ salaries bestowed, the greater is the suspicion excited. The i>*sult would be far 
“ different, if we could penetrate the mass throicffh thoso to whom they look up as 
“ their — 1 mean the iiilluential Landholders ; tho very same measures that, 
“coming from Government OlIiciTs, would excite suspicion and uneasiness, would, 

“ if supported and set on foot by the Landholders and their lessees, be hailed with 
“ satisfaction and unscrupulously concurred in ; and when this is accomplished, and 
“there is something to inspect, Inspectors will be reasonable. TJie great pro- 
“ blem is, how is the co-operation of the LaiidhoMers to be secured, and this is 
“ no doubt tho difficulty ; yet it is beyond all doubl and controversy the one 
** essential to the success of the scheme, and all efforts without such co-operation 
“ will but bo * beating the air’ and utter vanity. 1 have eoer found the rosjiect- 
“able natives ready and willing to enter into all reasonable views when they were 
“ reasonably expounded and patiently explained, not by public notices or through 
“ red-tape subordinates, but in friendly and unreserved conversation. It is by • 
“ personal communication, considerate reasoning, and careful argument, that their 
“prejudices arc removed and their minds impressed, oxi^iii^hy personal kiud- 
“ ness that their hearts, like all human hearts, are touched. But thi.s is evident- 
“ ly not the work of a day, they are not unb’ke children, and momentary impres- 
“ sions and partial convictions must be maintained and strengthened by repeated 
“and unmtermitting influences.” 
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lOS. Thes»e uentiinciils woi’o l^oaoreJ with the marked approbation of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, who thus expressed his opinion : — 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor considers that you deserve credit for the early and 
accurate manner in which you have ascertained the feelings of the people in 
“ your Division, and he lias observed with pleasure, that you keep yourself con- 
** Btantly alive to the state of the native mind around you, and that you take pains 
to communicate with tlio })ei)plc and to carry with you their sympathies, as well 
“as their understandings. Where such is the habit of the chief local functionary, 
“the evils so truly described in the 17th para, of your letter iiiay to a great 
" extent he mitigated.” 

109. A short time before this, at a very dangerous and eventful crisis, when 
in a neighbouring District the authority of Govorninent and the local Uflieers 
was defied by a mob, the hapjiy eficct of this good and kindly understanding 
between myself and the native gentry w^as felt at Arrali, wh(‘re the principal 
Zemindars assisted rne in guarding the flail, and one went in with me among 
the miil-eoiit(;nt prisoners and exerted his pLM’sonal influence to apjiease them. 

110. On this occasion, the Government publicly recorded tlieir tlianks to me 
in the following words: — “ J am instructed by the Lieutenant-Govvrnor to cx- 
“ press to ,you his warm acknowledgments for the prompt and very useful 
“ assistance which, from Mr. Drummomrs Keporls, it is evident lie received at 
“ your hands after the disiurl)ancti had broken out. 

** The Lientenant'Governor is iiidcod disposed to attribute mainly to the effect 
'*ofyo\ir presence .at Arrah, and to your personal influen(‘c witli those leading 
“ person agc.s of the Town and District, who arc named in Mr. Drummond’s Ro- 
“jiorts, the eircuinstunce tliat at Arrali no open expression of feeling was mani- 
** fitted beyond the precincts of the Jail.” 

111. I^V'arly a 3 "ear afterwardsv when further trial proved the abortiveness 
of the Usual edueatiomil nie.asurcs, I again came forward and ofl’eivd niy assist- 
ance, on the express ground of nfj/ influence with the yiatUw fjcntrij, and nij/ con- 
fidence that, by the exercise of that influence, 1 could inclucci them to establish 
Schools at their own cost in the prim’ipal towns of tlieii* estates. 

112. I subjoin an extract fivnn the letter written on that occasion to the 
Director of Public TnstVuctlon, to wliich, as well us to the %ohole papers, I solicit 
special and careful attention. 

113. Referring to the plan that f proposed as the only plan likely to he 
successful in the spread of Education in Behar, 1 observed, after quoting the 
sentiments transcribed in para, 107 of this letter 

The experience of each successive day has served to strengthen my cou- 
** viction of this truth. ^ 

“ I have already been in communication with the principal landholders of 
the four Districts in this Divi.sion, and received from them assurances of support 
“ and co-operation, of which I do not myself doubt the sincerity, and wliich I 
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‘‘strongly feel would, if afforded, woiidrously facilitate at least, if not ensure, 
“ the accomplishment of your purpose. 

** But I feel that to secure and maintain such co-operation and support, it 
“ is indispensable that all ilie means at the disposal of Government, official and 
^'personal, be brought to bear on the minds of these individuals, and this I am 

conmnced cannot be done, cither by yourself, Mr. Chapman, or any other Public 
“ Officer, however zealous, able or devoted, unless he hold thaA local * status ’ in 
“the District, which alone hears weight in the native rnind^ Indeed, they already 
“designate Mr. Chapman as the ‘ Choia l^adrect a significant soubriquet, 
“ which speaks volumes to those who know tlie native mind ; of yourself, they 
“ have a dim idea as an unseen ' Bufr a PadreCy with whom they have no cou- 
“ cern. Holding this view. I believe that this end can best be effected by the 

Commissioner as the highest auil'.orify in the Province, and even by Jiim, only 
“ by an entire devotion of his best energies to the work and by the employment 

of all the. means at his disposal. 

“ 1 am aware that bome people have raised objections to tlie exercise? of 
“ official infiiicnce in any save purely official matters, but iuthis feeling 1 cannot 
“ and never could concur. 

“ The natives of Hchar are extremely like children, and if knowledge is to 
“ be administered to ihenn, it must be dune by gentle e«)inpulsiou. Convinced as 
“ we are^ and must be, that ignorance is tin? great source and cause of thedegra- 
“ dation of the people, is it not our imperative duty and high privilege, (for the 
“ use or abuse of which wo are answerable before God,) to j’ais»} tliem from the 
“ ‘ thick darknos.s' in which they arc now lying F and if we have the means of 
“ effecting this great and holy purpose, is it not woe fo us, if wc do not use them 
“ to the utmost ?” 

114. On the grounds and principles thus distinctly and enqdiatically 
recorded^ I propose that the educational operations should bo placed under my 
superintendence. 

11 . 0 . The proposal was approved by the Director and sanctioned by the Go- 
vernment in the following words : — 

“ The Iiicutenant-Goveriior has rejul with much interest the correspondence 
thus submitted for lus coiisideration ; ho cordially approves the zealous and 
judicious plan of operation so ably recommended by Mr. Tayler, and supported 
by your own judgment ; and he iinthorizcs yon at once to adopt and sot in 
action the measures proposed in the 4th and 5th paras, of your letter under 
reply.’* 

116. Lastly, on the occasion of the Lieutenant-Governor’s visit at Patna 
in August 1856, His Honor again recorded tl|l^ memorable words 

“ The establishment of Village Schools iniheir Zemindary, which, by the 
“ judiciously used influence and encouragement of the Commissioner, is about to 
“ be undertaken, or has already partly been entered upon by certain gi*eat Zemin- 
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'' dats in Patna, Bchar, Shahabad. and Chnprah,^ is of tbe highest importance, 
" I thoroughly agree with Mr. Tayler, that it is of infinite moment to enlist on 
" the side of Vernacular Education all powerful and influential Zemindars 
** of the Province of Behar, and to have done this will be, on Mr. Tayler’s part, 
** one of the greatest Rer\doos to the cause of Education that could 'possibly bo 
“rendered, and will redound to his credit in all parts of the Province;” and again, 
“ I congratulate Mr. Tayler on the great field he has before him, and on the 
“ excellent spirit in which be is beginning to work upon it. I augur nothing 
“ but credit to himself and benefit to the people from the gradual development of 
“ his plans and purposes. 

“ I would transmit a copy of this paper to Mr. Tayler, as the best evidence 
“ that I do not lightly consider hia exertions, and that I desire to eucuiirage 
“ him to advance and prosper.” 

(True Extract) 

(Signed) W. TAYLEB, 

Commissioner. 
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Tirhooi, mh May 1857. 

Mt dear , — I am much obliged to you for sending me Mr. Tayler's 

Circular and Pamphlet. 

I consider the scheme, inasmuch us relates to instruction in Agriculture, an 
admirable one. This Institution, by giving practical instruction in farming, by 
teaching the use of manures, by introducing nev and cheap implements of hus- 
bandry, and by improving the breed of cattle, will effect much good. I think 
the Institution well worthy of the co-operation, of every Planter in the country, 
and it will afford me much pleasure to assist in any way I am able in this part 
of the District in carrying out Mr. Taylor’s views, &c. &c. 

Yours very sincxirely, 
(Signed) J. STALKART. 


Hwrshtqpore^ 22nrf April 1857. 

To 

W. TAYLER, Esq, 

Dear Sir, — I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your Pamphlet regarding 
the Behar Industrial School, and to express my approbation of the scheme pro- 
posed by you. The Bohar Iiidn.strial School will, in my opinion, do much to 
improve this if properly carried out, and I shall be most happy to give any 
assistance in iiiy power to the scdicme. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) CiiAs. STRACIIAJST. 

Pandool, \Ath April 1857. 

My dear — , — I am much gratified at the receipt of your letter; 
you are perfectly correct. I wish every success to Taylor’s scheme. I am very 
confident that, if he is able to carry it out, he will confer a lasting benefit upon 
the country and the people. I hope he \von’t»bo deterred from the good work 
by the idle jealousy and envy of parties going about, not only decrying the 
motives, but regularly canvassing among tlie natives, to induce them not to sub- 
scribe — nay, going further and urging them to say that what they have sub- 
scribed has been taken from them tlirough fear. All this must be a labour of 
love. I can understand a man not thinking sanguinely of the success of the 
scheme ; but why take pains to thwart a good design, and that too not openly, 
when argument might refute their dogmas, buivco verily “ cui hono** ? 

Believe me, 

Yours very sincerely, 

‘ (Signed) J. GALE. 
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To 

W. TAYLER, Eaj. 

EXTRACT or a LETTER fhom J. MACRAE, Esq. 

I AM in receipt of yonr Circular and Pamphlet, forwarded to me by 
Mr. — ^ — , describing the object of the Behar Industrial Institution. Every 
proper-minded European and Native must wish this Institution the most 
complete success. 


To 

W. TAYLER, Esq. 

Arrahf hih April 1867. 

Mt dear Str, — Many thanks for the perusal of the papers connected with 
the School of Industry. 

If I were to enumerate the blessings it would confer on the Province of 
Ilehar, my letter would exceed the limits I have assigned to it. 

Allow me to assure you that, if your well-concerted scheme succeeds, winch 
it must under your able guidance, it would work a change in the destiny of 
India,' and bring it to a level with the most civilized countries on the face of 
the Globe. 

Persevere, my dear Sir, with the same philanthropic spirit which has 
prompted you to undertake this vast scheme of improvement, and success will 
attend you in every .step which you take to carry it out. 

I was highly disgusted to see some sc-andalous letters piibli.shed in the 
JSvglislman. Let not the base malice of the enemies to the amelioration of 
India, divert you from 3 "our noble pursuit and let the erieiny have the morti- 
fication to see, that the seed you have sown has become a tree, the wholesome 
fruits of which arc destined for India to reap. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) SYED AZIMOODDEEN H. KHAN. 


' Calcutta^ April 1857. 

Mr DEAR Tayler, — I received your Pamphlet on Industrial Education, and 
rea4 it with much interest. All the objects which you propose to attain by the 
establishment of an Industrial Institution are most exeelleDt, and I sincerely 
hope that your experiment may be attended with all the success you could desire. 
«, * * * * I do not mention these things, however, by way of discourage- 
ment. Far from it. I think yotir object is^a very noble one, and one which 
must secure you the sympathy and good wishes of every philanthropic mind. 
I say, therefore, go on and pay no heed to idle or envious dainours. Even if 
your experiment fails, it cannot but do some good while it lasts in awaktoing 
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tlie native mind. * ***** I sliould apologido, however, for venturing 
to make niy suggestions on the details of a measure which yon have doubtless 
studied far more deeply than 1 have. 1 shall say nothing fuilhcr than that 
1 shall take a warm interest in the Hiiecess of your scheme, and trust to see it . 
live down the doubts of those who think least hopefiill}’ of it. 

\oiir.s \<‘ry sincerely, 

(Signed) E. A. SAMUELLS. 

Calcutta^ \^lh March 1857. 

Mt deab Tatleb, — Your design is a good one, and I heartily wish it suc- 
cess. 

\Here follows Mr. Hendons views on Education (jencrally^ which differ 
from mine to some ej:tcni.\ 

Still 1 am the last person to discourage any attempt for the improvement of 
the people of this couiitj’y, and I shall he truly rejoiced if you have discovered 
the method of enlisting their sympathy and eo-oporatiou in the work of their 
own regeneration. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) CECIL BEADON. 


Moznjferpore. 

Mt DEAB Tatlkr, - 1 view the establishment of tlie Industrial Institution 
at Patna with great interest. I know of no measure for the g(?neral improve- 
ment of the country, and for ameliorating the condition of the pcoj)le, which ean 
match with it for compndionsiveness and pnwjtical utility. Individual efforts, of 
which many have made at dilfereiit times, seldom succeed for want f>f system, 
combination, and unity of purpose, and whcMi successful, ilie benefit is confined to 
small localities, for want of iimaiis of recording and ntaliing known the results 
to the public. Your scheme, enibracnug a wide range of action, is so systematically 
planned, that all experiments will be carriedftut conjointly, and also for a suffi- 
cient length of time, to admit of accurate coiiolusioiis being adduced from results, 
and the provision you have made for publishing for general information all 
the operations carried on in the Institution will create eii<|uiry and competition, 
and thus secure the object you have in view. It was very thoughtful of you, 
therefore, before commencing flie extensive operations you contemplated, to lay a 
sure basis for their success, by providing sulficiout funds, and it speaks much for 
the intelligence and liberality of the wealthy Native (I entry of the Division, 
that they have supported 3^011 so willingly and well. 

Yours very sincerely, 

W. R. DAVIES. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER from thb HON’BLE P. J. HALLIDAY. 

I HATB a great value for your plan, and think it may become a thing of vast 
importance. At all events, I look upon it, that the idea is a creditable one, cre- 
ditable to you as the originator, and one of which I shall be proud to “ partake 
the triumph and pursue tho gale.’* 

EXTRACT OP A LETTER from A. LITTLEDALE, Esq. 

I AM much obliged for your kind note, and have been greatly interested in 
reading all your plans for the Industrial Institution, which indeed, I hope, will 
succeed ; but you must remain up in these parts to look after it yourself. 

EXTRACT OP A LETTER from MAJOR NATION. 

I RETURN your scheme with many thanks for allowing mo a perusal of it. 
There is little doubt hut that you will succeed in due course of time ; the funds 
are large enough, and on a lasting basis. I hope you will succeed entirely in 
every Department. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER from the JION’BLE J. R. COLVIN. 

Your schemes are sure to turn to some considerable good, when you have 
nearly two lakhs of Rupees to work them with, 1 look with most ho])e to your 
Vernacular School and your Industrial Dc^partment. It is through such 
elibrts, and through many failures, that we may in all ways finally ^achieve 
some real success. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER from J. MACLEOD, Esq. 

A BEGiNiNNG in the right direction has been made, and I have every hope tlie 
impetus which has been thus acquired is flying forward, and knowing the diflS- 
culties which beset every effort of this kind, however judiciously planned and 
honestly worked out, there is yet much to congratulate on the measure of 
success that has already attended your benevolent exertions. Tho day I trust 
is not far distant, when the de’Jre.s and yearnings of the population for 
instruction and improyement in all industrial operations will be so extensive as 
to repay you for all tho worth and anxiety tliat now attend your eflbrts. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER from W. TANNER, Esq., MERCHANT. 

I THINK the Commissioner’s move is one that is quite m the riglit direction, 
if the Authorities of the country generally would follow his steps, and by setting 
an example and showing a desire to see improvement introduced, stimulatti people 
to bestowing attention to matters that axo now, I may say^,^ never thought of. 
1 have no doubt that much good will flow from it, and that governors and the 
governed would all benefit. 
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LETTER FROM MAJOR HOLMES. COMMANDING IRREGULAR 
CAVALRY AT SEGOVVLEE. 

My dear Tayleb, — 1 find it hard to express the real pleasure I liave felt 
in the perusal of the papers connected with the Industrial Institution. 

The whole thing comes on me like tho accomplishment of a long-cherished 
dream. 

It has been said that few things give more pleasure than the accurate expres- 
sion of our own thoughts and feelings, and 1 have frequently felt the truth of 
this in going over these papers. 

The plans and seheines I have long dwelt on for tho amelioration of this, tho 
country of my adoption, are no longer Utopian, and my liveliest aspirations fiin^ 
in Ihis n local habitation. * 

I have already expressed to yon my ideas on the first necessity of a sound 
practical, rather than a theoretical education — on the necessity of educating the 
body and the hand, before wc attempt to give a high finish and polish to the 
mind. 

If this your great work is allowed free course, aud carried out with steady 
patience, perseverance, and industry, not deterred by little failures and the cavil* 
ling of the crowd, (for without these no groat sclieme has ever been brought to 
perfection,) I am strongly persuaded that such a success will follow as has never 
yet been attained by any similar enterprize— (I will not say in India, for no like 
work yet been attempted in India) but — in the whole world. 

As a practical proof of iny strong approbation ol‘ your scheme, may I request 
your acceptance of a Merino Ram and four Merino Ewes imported from the Cape 
for tho Agricultural and Pastoral Department, and to your Orphan Asylum, I 
would gladly transfer two parentless children of six; and eight years, with 50 
Rupees per annum to be paid by me, until their education enable them to pro- 
vide for themselves. 

Should I happily bo able to assist your scheme at any time with my individual 
exertions, I need hardly say they will be most heartily at your service. 


LETTER FROM Dr. MOUAT, dated MOTEIIARRY, 3rd FED- 
RUARY 1857. 

My dear Taylee, — I have gone through the papers which you kindly sent 
me, with the interest of one who has for many years advocated similar 
views, but was not so fortunately placed as you are for carrying them into 
effect. 

The outline of your plan is complete and admits of no addition, the details 
will necessarily work themselves out, as the Institution gradually expands. 
1 hope you will print all these papers as a small Pamphlet for general distri- 
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bution, and if I (wui aid vou in Calcutta ov elsowhero, my poor serviceH are 
entirely at your command. I have no hesitation in declaring my belief, that if 
fully and fairly carried out, ami developed to the extent of what it is susceptible, 
the blessings capable of being conferred in yoiir Province by your plan will not 
be surpassed by those of any great measure yet conceived and executed for the 
benefit of those entrusted by Providence to the Rules of Great Britain. 

With the most hearty wishes for your entire success, I am, &c. 

LETTER FEOM E. E. WOODCOCK, Esq., COLLECTOR of PATNA. 

]\Iy dear Tayler, — Von ask the expimsion of my written opinion re- 
'gardiiig your Industrial Institution, to which I ino.'^t cheerfully respond. 

Overwhelmed with oflicial biwiiiess, to have revolved in your mind plans for 
the improvement of the Division committed to your charge, such as those pro- 
posed in your brief sketch, redound in no small measure to your reputation for 
extensive philanthropy, enlightened zeal, and good judgment 

To arouse the energies of a peoples and to multiply the paths of industry, are 
no doubt objects of a noble ambition, and seem only to require time, paticncts and 
p4*rsevcranec t(i secure your ultimate success. At present you can hardly be said 
to have entered the threshold, but rather to be laying the foundation ; yet you 
have had the happitioss of securing the (M)rdial approbation of the Government, 
the encouragement of wise men, and la.st not least the sympathy of the Natives. You 
have certainly met with a little detraction, but then what great and goM obje(!t 
was ever accomplished without it ? Whoever dares to travel out of the beaten 
track, to lead and not to follow, must be pre])arpd to meet a storm of obliquy, 
besides every and every other species of oppo.'*»bion, concealed or open. I hope, 
therefore, you will not for a moment allow yourself to be discouraged, but go on 
,and prosper, taking for your motto the words — Homo S^ni Nihil humani a me 
alienum jputo, 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER from Dr. THOMSON. 

My dear Sir,— I have read with great interest the Prospectus of the Debar 
Industrial Institution, ‘'which you have been so obliging as to send me. It 
seems to be an excellently devised scheme, and with ample funds, which you say 
are already provided, must be productive of great benefits to the people of the 
Province. 

It will aflbrd me much pleasure to do anything in my power to forward so use- 
ful a project. 

EXTRACT OP A LETTER pbom RAMAPERSIIAD ROY. 

My dear Sir,— I wrote to yo\i a hasty note immediately on my arrival, 
which I hope has reached you. 
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I have been anxiously expecting to receive from yon a copy of the paper you 
are drawing otit, containing your views in detail in regard to the different De- 
partments of the proposed Industrial School at Patna. I saw since my 

return, and told him what you are about, and wluit a glorious thing the School 
will be. I saw and explained to him the outline of the plan. Unfor- 

tunately, I cannot get much assistance from him, as he is shortly going away 
from Calcutta, and is to be permanently stationed at Kishennugger. I spoke 

to about it, and he was quite struck with, the greatness and utility of 

the measure. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER from the REVEREND J. LONG. 

My dear Sir, — Mr. Gordon Young showed me a few days ago your proposal 
on the subject of Agricultural Education ; they are very good, and I trust you 
will meet with every encouragement. 

The subject is one to which my mind has been directed for several years past, 
and the Sub-Commltt(‘0 of the Agri- Horticultural Society, who have had several 
Meetings lately on the subject, have sent in a Report on the subject. 

If you would put yourself in communication with the Secretary of that So- 
ciety, and send him a copy of your proposals, it would be very useful — the address 
is A. Blechyiiden, Esq., Secretary of the Agri- Horticultural Society, Calcutta. 

I hope you will not be discouraged by ignorant remarks, to the effect that 
knowledge cannot improve agriculture, that idea lias long since been exploded 
in England. 

Until some of the leading principles of Agriculture is taught in Schools in this 
country, as they are in France and Gennany, it can never make much progress. 


LETTER FROM J. W. GARSTIN, Esq. 

My dear Taylee,— Excuse my having kept the pilpers so long. I have 
read them over very carefully, and am not in the least surprised that you should 
meet with such ready assistance from the Natives and ail who take the slightest 
interest in their welfare. The beginning may bo rather up-hill work, but I 
have not the slightest doubt that you will eventually succeed, and that the 
Model Farm will prove a blessing to the country, and be merely the first of its 
kind. If at any time I could aid your project in the slightest degree, you can 
always command my services. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER fboh MAJOR HOLMES. 

Bated 26^A May 1857. 

You must not give up the Institution. It will come out of the fire, all the 
brighter for persecution. 

We must and shall carry it through. Nothing is impossible to a deter- 
mined will. 

EXTRACT OF A LETTER fbom MAJOR HOLMES. 

Bated ^th June 1857. 

Don’t give in a jot about the Institution, it is good throughout, both in prin- 
ciple and practice, and it must and shall succeed. 

(True Copies and Extracts) 

W. TAYLEIl, 
Commissioner. 



APPENDIX D. 


EESULT OF EN QUIET. 

POINT TO BE ASCERTAINED 

Whether there he any discontent^ alarnSt or dissatisfaction in the minds 
of the Native Gentry relative to the Suhscripiions raised for the 

BEHAR INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION. 


CONTENTS. 

t. e. Those who have recorded their 
opinions that there is m alarm^ dis- 
satisfaction y or discontent. 

NON-CONTENTS. 

Those whxi have recorded their 
opinions that there is alarm, discon- 
tent, or dissatisfaction. 

S H A H A B A D. 

Mr. Littledale. 

„ Swinton. 

„ Wake. 

„ Field. 

Syud Azimoodeen. 

Mr. S. DeCofita. 

Nemo. 

The Principal Sudder Ameen. 

„ Sudder Araeen. 

Mr. E. B. Godfrey. 

„ W.C. Costly. 

Maharajah of Dooraraon. 

) 

iCoocr Sing. 


Shah Kubeeroodecn. 

And a large body of the respectable 
Natives f Zeminda/rs, Mahajuns, 

Vakeels^ MoJetears, 

N, B.— Not only do all deny the existence 

of dissatisfaction, but many speak with 


indignation of tho malicious motives in whicli the misrepresontatiou originated, express 
their hiyh approbation of the scheme, and their anxiety for its continuance and success ! 
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15 E n A 1!. 


jVIr. S. TiiyliT. 

„ 11. Djivioi?. 

„ Worsely. 

The PriiKnjtiil .Sudilcr Aiiieoii. 

,, Sudder Anieeii. 

„ Mooiisiir. 

Coluiu‘1 Kiiyvett. j 

Pundit Pfininariiin, T)cpn(ij CoUrctur. j 

Moulvoe S-ilamatoollali, Ditto. ; 

Mr. I rollings. 

J)r. Allen. 

Mr. Solano. 

A nd a targe hodg of Native.^. 

r^OTK. — Mr. T. C. Troltur tliiulvs llicrc nintf Ihipc f/een sutnt lo lu-ing 

ii.>>kud hii hiiliM'ui»tious. 

All tlio otlior Olll'‘i'rs and induMiials disfin«*tly and •‘’iipliatlc.illy d«*iiy ilio (’xisloiiiKj <»f 
any disMitisfuction or ;\briii whatever, ainUnaiiy with iinli^^njiliou and eonteiiipl of 

tho malicjous ori<,dii of iho loporl. 

P A T N A. 

Mr. Woodcock, Collector. i * Messrs. (hirrcU, L’llioit, Fanpiliar- 

„ Lindsay. Assistant. | li5)\vis. 

„ Knott, Deputg Collector. | Mi Kine;. 

,, C. K. Davies. j 

„ Major Xution, Snpdt. of Thnggec. | 

Paboo Ncclcoinnl Seal, Dvpntg ('ullecl<n\ ' 

Additional Principal Sudder Aintvn. j 

IMaharajali lllioop Sinjy. , 

The Vakeels of the ('ivil Point. I 

A large body of respe.>'tahte Niff ires, j 
consisting of those who had sah^. rihad j 
and those who had not, and some 
of the TownS’people^ who jfresented a 
petition to GooeninienL 

• N. /?. —Tho four first of these j^entleriicn form tho on^lnril cJiiiuo ; throe of them 
uiUick Lke ichute scheme mlh the tjrva test hHtcrn.esimniL a nfuosit \mi \i\{\n\.\\ their influ- 
cnoo, and spite of all their exertions, they liave utterly faded in suhstaalialiioj their state- 
ments. Vtde their letters ami my rcjoindeis. 

Tho fact is, that all their information was derived lr»)m a few double-faced natives, wlio 
suited tlioir talus to the unuda of tlie hearm 
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S A K r N. 


Mr. llitchons, Suh-Veput^ Opium 
Agents Mutch aree. 

,, Pughe, Ditto at Chuprah. 

„ Rjukos, Joint Magistrate. 

„ DuAfciss, Indigo Planter. 

„ fl. II. Anderson, Ditto. 

„ MuDoncll, Sah-Dcpg.Opium Agent. 
,, Jjynch, Deputy Magistrate. 

„ K. McLeod, Indigo Planter. 

,, J. Madeod, Deputy Collect or. 

,, iSuperintcndcnl of Hoads 

Tlie Moonsiff ol‘ Pursali. 

Kjijali of Rettiiili. 

And all other Xalice Sub'icrifwrs. 
The Principal Sudder Aincen. 

„ Sudder Am ecu. 

Moonsiff of Sew an. 

,, Law Ollioer. 


Mr. J. R. Richardson. 


Dr. Flc'ining.* 
Mr. Martin. 

,, iMcDonell. 


* -V. B. — Tlic low ^.cntlomcu of C)ni]n’i\h, who say there was dissalislaftion — (none 
venture to say there was “iilariu or eveitciuciit”) — soeui simply to refor to the “ anxiety 
which Mr. Martin say.s is not confined to Astitics” where Uieir jM.rkcl.'* are concei-nod, and 
to, a certain degree of “ uupopul.uity,” owini^ to a notion lhal Ilamzan Ah, an 

un[iO])\dur niilive, was cMiijdou'd h> nu* ns .an agent. Pieci«.ely the same feeling olMissatis 
f.'u tion or uneasiness would ho found to ovi.sl, utnei'r suhscn'idions aitj raised. 

\'iile Mr. M.iitiu’.s IfcpoiL — wo/oi inijuign my measures. 


T1 U HOOT. 


Mr. II. (J. Richardson. MagUlralo. 

„ VV. 11. Davies, Deputy Collector. 
,, W. Robertson. 

„ d.Oalc. 

0. Oalt*. 

And many other Indigo Planters. 


Mr. K. K Jjautour :ind Forbes. 


Notis. — Mossis. Simpson, -Urquliarf, Weston, and DaCosta state that lliero was some 
dissatisfaction cxeiteil in tliis District, but none of them say that it was oauseil by 
anything ,• but by the miwho and unauthorized act of a single Native, Cazco 
Ramzan AH, who wont to I'irlioot and drow out a lUt from hU ou-n faucy^ aflixiiig 
imaginary sums to the names! ! 

Tliis has hteii fully explained in the Correspomlonce, and 1 have sliuwn that directly 
I heard of this unauthorized act, 1 took all the menus in rii} i»owei to eoimleract the 
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effects and explain to everybody that no ono was expected to subscribe against their 
wish or inclination. 

When the Subscription for a LibraryatGya was raised, on the occasion of Mr. IlalUday’a 
visit, a representation was made to him, that the subscribers were unwilling to give the 
mone}' ; but because no ono came forward in person, (which of courso they would not do,) 
the representation was sot aside, and Mr. Halliday, in a public assembly, told all the 
people, that it was inermhent on them to subscribe liberally ! 

The result of the whole is — (counting tho Native Suhscribors themselves) about 600 — 
on my sido againsl 7 or 8* — ! — four or ftvo of whom are t'lose who originally set them- 
selves against the scheme and disseminated the calumny. 

Those statements are only assertions, without a particle of proof. 

* 1 do not count Mr. Martin, or Mr. McDonell (seo their lettorB. ) 


JOHN GRAY, “ CALCUTTA GAZETTE ” OFFICE. 



0BSEBVAII0N3 ON BENT lAW. 


The Minute of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal regarding the “Improvement of substantive 
Law for determination of Rent^^is indeed not only able 
and exhaustive but replete with sound views and 
original suggestions, which if embodied and passed in- 
to law, of course with amendments and modifications, 
Avill certainly be a help-guide to the judiciary, in deter- 
mining disputed cases of enhanced rents, and will fully 
establish the relations between land-lord and tenant ou 
a clear footing which have hitherto remained in confusion 
and chaotic aspect. 

The importance of the subject demands the careful 
thought of every right-thinking individual, be he either 
an European or a Native. As it should be canvassed in 
all its bearings, I feel it a duty incumbent on me, 
especially as I am a Native of the land, and one who 
has for several years been cogitating on the subject, to 
record and submit my humble observations and views 
thereon, in order that the same be laid before his 
Honor, with reference to the opportunity afforded by 
him in the concluding para of his minute dated the 
18 th of April 1876 . 

But before so doing, I must not omit to men 
tion the fact that the disinterested intentions of our 
Lieutenant Governor regarding the subject under notice, 
have tfome home to the bosom of almost the entire 
population of the land, especially of the agricultural 
populace and occupancy ryots of Bengal, who have 
hi^ertobeen entirely helpless-being solely left at the 
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mercy of the Zemindars, -in consequence of no provision 
having been made by the Legislature in our Magna- 
charta viz. Act X of 1859, according to which it may be 
said in the language of his Honor ''though, the 
law imposes on the courts of justice, the responsibility 
of determining a fair and equitable rent in case of 
dispute, it afibrds no specific rules whereby such deter- 
mination may be arrived at.” Hence tlie thanks of the 
whole nation are necessarily due to Sir Richard Temple, 
for his laudable and generous exertions on behalf of 
the poor millions of Bengal, whose vital interests have 
been jeopardized for want of specific law for "adjusting 
the respective shares of land-lord and tenant in the 
produce of the land” Extensive disputes have therefore 
been the inevitable result, and the poor ryots helpless 
and resourceless as they are, have often been victimized 
by the powerful land-lord. 

In the minute under review, Sir Richord has not 
stated whether the land-lord will be justified or other- 
wise to enhance the rents of such occupancy ryots 
whose rates of rents are prc-scttled by his land-lord, 
under a deed or pnttah duly executed and registered. 
His Honor has been silent on the point. Hence, it 
must naturally be concluded, that it is not his inten- 
tion that any land-lord can increase the rents of such a 
class of ryots, by virtue of the existence of any expresed 
proviso in a document of the above description. There 
the condition of the puttah must remain unaltered, 
especially as that condition is the consequence of the 
voluntary consent of both the land-lord and the occu- 
pancy ryot, which must bo accepted as permanently 
binding on both the two parties, as in the case of a 
contract whereon the conditions laid down in a deed 
cannot on any account be ignored or revoked by 
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judicial rulings and judgments, if any of the concernedT 
parties object to abide by them subsequently, A 
Zemindar who grants to an occupancy or any other 
description of ryot a puttah, stating in it in clear terms, 
the amount of rents to be paid to him in perpetuity, no 
matter if the productive powers of the land have in- 
creased by the course of natural events and without the 
expense or trouble of the ryot, must certainly be 
precluded from demanding on any future occassion any 
more than what has already been mutually stipulated 
for. Nor can the interference of any court of jusj^ice 
on equitable grounds be justified; nor any such judicial 
interference is needed, for Government with law ought 
then to step in, when the affairs and relations of indivi- 
duals are unsettled, or when they can not be adjusted 
by themselves amicably but where contention is the order 
of the day. Accordingly any legislation on this head 
is quite unnecccssary and uncalled — for. Sir Richard’s 
silence therefore on the point has been hailed and 
received by us the people with universal satisfaction. 

Then the question arises what description or class 
of ryots shall bo liable to an enhancement of the rent 
previously paid by him. But before particularizing 
them and tUe corresponding circumstances regarding 
the liability of enhancement, reason, a^nd justice im- 
paratively demands a fair and impartial consideration 
of the right of the Zemindar’s share in the increased 
profits of the land. For that is the most vital problem 
connected with the important subject which His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor has taken up for elucidation 
and disposal, and on the true solution of which depends 
the correct adjustment of the relative shares of the 
land-lord and tenant. The attention of His Honor is 
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ijaost respectfully solicited to the sentiments uttered below 
as they most eminently deserve his special notice. 

The Zemindaree system properly speaking, has re- 
ceived its bii-th and growth from the British Govern- 
ment, It had no existence under former rulers. The 
Zemindars were treated by our English Government 
at the outset as simple collectors, — a fact which is not 
unknown to any reader of the history of Bengal, — they 
could be ousted without hesitation when other’s 
offered more for the lands than they wore prepared to 
pay. But this uncertainty of tenure, and this repeated 
change of agency was found to be equally detrimental 
to the improvement of the land, the welfare of the ryots 
and the interests of the estate. Under such a system 
there could be no application of capital to the opera- 
tions of agriculture ; the estates became deteriorated, 
while the remissions which Government was obliged 
to make from time to time, overbalanced any profits 
arising from competitition. Lord Cornwallis soon after 
his arrival declared that agriculture and internal com- 
merce were in a state of rapid decay, that no class of 
society appeared to be flourishing, except the money- 
lenders, and that both cultivators and land-lords Avero 
sinking into poverty and wretchedness, the evils under 
which the people groaned”. Thus then •to check the 
concomitant evils which had already flowed or might 
flow more from a precarious system of Zemindaree, that 
Lord Comwallies under the authoritative sanction of 
the late East India Company declared by regulation 
the permanent settlement of 1793, creating thereby a 
large and opulent class of Land-holders and bestowing 
upon them the unexpected boon of a permanent interest 
in the soil. The assessment was. fixed as unalterable 
for ever. Those who were hitherto mere tenants under 
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the sovereign are now made permanent proprietors of 
land. Those who are hitherto from time immemorial 
in the position of temporary renters, are now made 
land-lords vested with indefeasible right and interest in 
the sod. 

The object of making the settlement permanent on 
the part of the British Government in place of the 
preceding one, is distinctly obvious. It became fully 
evident to the authorities that the then existing agency 
which was remunemted by commission or by a percent- 
age on the gross collections “ was equally detrimental to 
the improvement of the land, the welfare of the royts 
and the interests of the estate”. 

The necessity for the discontinuance of such an 
agency was therefore absolutely felt, not only on ac- 
count of the gradual diminution of Government revenue 
but also for the patent fact that the resources of the 
Country becoming impoverished and exhausted year by 
year, nay day by day. Agriculture and Commerce were 
found to be rapidly decaying. Society at lai'ge instead 
of flourishing was almost being plunged into wretched- 
ness and poverty. Neither landlords nor cultivators 
were prosperous, both continually retrograding down- 
wards. The former practised every species of violence 
and oppression on the latter, who again in return offered 
every possible resistance even to the just demands of his 
landlord. Thus then the whole system of Zemindarec 
was an anomaly in the extreme. It was entirely un- 
favorable to either party. Lord Cornwallis to remove 
this grievous state of things declared the permanent 
settlement, confering thereby “on the Zemindars the 
unexpected boon of a permanent interest in the soil,” who 
would whereby take lively interest for the enrichment of 
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his lands, for the promotion of cultivation, and for the 
attainment of the comforts of the people. 

How far the avowed object of the British Govern- 
ment as indicated above has been accomplished, will 
be evident by taking a retrospective view of the workings 
or operations of the scope of the new settlement from 
1873 downwards up to date. The fact is and shall be 
patent to every mortal on earth that nothing has been 
done by tlie new class of Zemindars for the elevation of 
the condition and for the advancement of the circums- 
tances of the ryots, nor have they contributed any capital 
or might for the increase of the productive powers of 
the land. All improveiiients if any at all has taken place 
with reference to agriculture, commerce &c., are due 
entirely to the single-handed exertions of the people 
themselves, who alone are entitled to receive credit. 
They alone by their manual labor and by the limited 
income at their command have been the instruments of 
developing the rescourccs of the country. That Bengal 
owes nothing to her landlords for her agricultural and 
Commercial prosperity, is a fa»i. which the intimate 
friends of the permanent system cannot deny, and I 
challenge them to contradict or disprove my assertion. 
All that they might argue in favor of the system under 
comment and to which they may expect our support is 
that it has fathered a class of landed aristocracy which 
had no existence before or under the preceding rule. 
1 hey might also truly advance argument that since the 
promulgation or making of the Bimdobvst, there has 
been nor can there be any likelihood of the loss or a- 
batement of government revenue as was always the case 
before, being the concomitant and inevitable result 
of a fluctuating and ever-changing agency as adverted 
ima foregoing para. 
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It should be observed here that we must not include 
in our calculation the two advantages enumerated 
above, as they are beyond the legitimate province 
of our present issue, — which has direct reference to the 
welfare of the country or the people at Inrge. 

It may therefore be safely premised or asserted 
without fear of contradiction from any quarter that 
the condition of the people en-masse has not in the least 
been improved by the newly-created class of Zemindars, 
though most sanguinely aimed at by our generous 
Government. Their primary object in framing a per- 
manent settlement was simply to seek the welfare of 
the poor peasantry who were hopelessly pining in poverty 
and wretchedness on account of the oppressions, violence, 
and extortions of a powerful and capricious class of 
landlords, who being temporary renters had no other 
object in view than to wrench out every coivree found 
in their possession. 

It is therefore established as an undoubted fact 
that the country has received no improvements from 
the hands of the Zamindars created by the Cornwallis- 
settlement. They have rendered equal services with 
their predecessors ; their career has been as notorious as 
of those whom they have succeeded. Their position 
under Queen Victoria the empress of Hindoostan is not 
a jot more than of the ones who werb farewelled by 
Lord Cornwallis during the chartered Ejarddrship of 
the East India Company under king George the III 
of the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The diflFerence between the two properly speaking 
is not marked. The position of those of the old 
was temporary as noticed before ; whereas that of the 
Zemindars of the day is permanent. Both in reality 
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are collectors of revenue between the Government and 
the ryots. At present, the landlords of the country 
though vested by the sovereigen with indeafeasible 
rights in the soil, take no other interest than what is ac.- 
tually necessary for the collection of rents. In order to 
be more explicit on the subject, it ought to be stated 
clearly, that a Zeihindar thinks it not an incumbent 
duty on him to adopt measures for the improvements of 
his lands. That, that duty in his estimation falls within 
the legitimate province of the cultivator who has the 
direct management of the lands held by him. Both 
capital and labor must be expended by him for the dc- 
velopement of its natural resources. 

The zemindar is only to exert for obtaining from the 
ryots a principal share in the increased profits of the 
land, not to speak of the multifarious forms of oppres- 
sions recoursed to by him for the due accomplishment of his 
purpose, which will be narrated in detail in a separate 
paper for the information of His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, whose name will ever remain en- 
graved in the hearts of the oppressed forty millions of 
Bengallee souls, should be condescend with a generous 
heart to save them from being devoured by the ravenous 
class created by Lord Cornwallis. 

The Zemindar has to pay to Government in 1876 
the same Jumma fixed and p,aid in 1793 ; whereas the 
Khmaim (rent) of the Proja (ryot) has increased ten or 
sixteen nay thirty times more than what was originally set- 
tled at the time of the Cornwallis-settlement. Govern- 
ment gets not a coivree more than the amount settled by 
Lord Cornwallis. Why and according to what principle of 
justice the landlords of Bengal may claim more. Science 
of Lc^ic and morality fails to reconcile the anomaly.. 
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Certainly those Zemindars who would execute works of 
public uthty and advance funds sufficient to enable the 
ryots to flourish cultivation and promote the productive 
powers of land, may be allowed by Legislative enact- 
ment to have a share in the increased profits. That 
would be truly fair and equitable. That would be 
approved both by God abote and man below. If 
Sir Richard pass such a law, he would render material 
service to the country and the millions under his sway. 
His Honor shall thereby open a wide and liberal field of 
competition for the Zemindars to vie each other to come 
forward to execute public works such as Roads, KhaXs, 
light Raihvays, Bazars, Hauls &c., if not for any thing 
else at least for their own ultimate gain and benefit. 
Amelioration of the condition of the poor and resource- 
less peasantry will then be the inevitable result and 
improvement of cultivation will then undoubtably be 
the order of the day. 

It must however be admitted on behalf of the 
Zemindar, that as his relation with the non-occupancy 
class of ryots is momentary and not permanent, he may 
adjust their rents to his best advantage for reasons as 
submitted below for the consideration of His Honor 
the Lieutenant Governor. 

Non-occupancy ryots are tenants-at-will, or are those 
who hold lands for a limited period, with or without 
Puttah. Their tenure is not confined to any specific nor 
definite term. They may relinquish lands at their choice. 
The Zemindar can eject a non-occupancy ryot at his 
pleasure according^ to the existing law on the subject, 
his term of tenure being below twelve years. 

As state of things stands at present, the rates of the 
rents of the above class of zyots are not defined nor 
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‘r^ulated by law. Such rates as settled by the Zemin- 
dar are as a general rule, accepted and approved as 
final by our civil courts on the occurence of any dispute 
•between him and his ryot. The Zemindar powerful as he 
always is, does as a matter of fact extort as much as he likes. 
The poor ryot must necessarily succumb to his will for 
want of legislation on the point, as he is well aware by 
experience that he could obtain neither protection nor 
rediess from the civil authorities whenever he is victimiz- 
ed by his avaricious land-lord. Because he is tenant-at- 
will having no right of occupancy, and has no permanent 
interest in the soil, therefore it is no good argument that 
legislative interference is not needed. It is a grand nay 
grevious mistake on the part of our Government for its 
•cold indifference towards these helpless ryots. 

The position of a non-occupancy ryot is temporary and 
of short duration as above alluded to,, having no perma- 
nent or unalienable interest in the land and one who may 
give up his occupancy at a moment’s notice. The land 
thus reluiquished may not be let out for a year or two 
or for some time and hence he niight become a sufferer. 
It is but aught therefore, that government should leave 
some margin as compensation to cover losses already 
incurred, to enable the Zemindar to make suitable and 
advantageous arrangements regarding rents. Or if 
reasonable enhancement of the rents of an existing 
non-occupancy ryot if effected by him, should not be 
deprecated and disallowed, as he the land-lord by -virtue 
of the conditions of the permanent settlement can 
claim no remission of revenue from Government for 
any amount of reasonable plea. 

The principle propounded by His Honor the Lieute- 
nant Governor in his minute under review is quite 
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just and reasonable. He lays down that may generally 
be left to mutual arrangement between the land-lord 
and tenant, and to adjust itself just as prices and 
market rates adjust theniselves.” 

His Honor continues further as follows, for the 
determination and settlement of rents in cases of dispute. 

If, however a court of justice felt doubt upon the 
evidence, it aught to have power to require the Collector 
of the district to ascertain and certify the average rate 
according to custom in the district or part of a district. 
Or if doubt should still remain, then the rent of the 
non-occupancy ryot should be calculated at oixe-fourth 
or 25 per cent of the value of the gross produce, with 
a further allowance of 5 per cent to cover risks of 
season or 20 per cent on the whole.'* 

The above is the only way by which average rent- 
rates can be determined and settled. No better method 
can bo devised. Several parties have of late discussed 
the question but all have totally failed in pointing out 
and 2 )roposing’ rules that shall be just both to the 
Zemindar and to the non-occii 2 )ancy ryot. In fact all 
such proposals were for the exclusive benefit of the 
Zemindars. No one has yet come forward to advocate 
the interests of the poor non-occupecy ryots who stand 
quite unrepresented before our Lieutenant Governor, 
who however with a disinterested heart has by pro- 
mulgating the above declaration manifested sincere 
earnestness to afford them ready redress. 

With respect to the rent question regarding occupancy 
ryots, the following humble observations are submitted 
most sanguinely trusting that they may merit His 
Honor*s notice and approval. 
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A ryot who holds a peice of land for more than 
twelve years is termed an occupancy ryot according to 
Act X of^l859. No matter whether beholds a or no 
Puttah, it is sufficient that his possession has extended 
for more than twelve years, whereby he acquires the 
right of occupancy and by virtue of which right he 
cannot be ejected by the Zemindar so long ho pays a 
faif and equitable rent. Now it must be admitted that 
it is an excellent piece of legislation. So long a ryot 
pays a fair and equitable rent it is no justice that he 
can be ejected by the Zemindar with the aid of law. 
Since the above law has come into being and which 
had no existence prior to 1859, disputes between Zemin- 
dars and ryots relative to ejectment have become of 
rare occurrence. Such disputes were too numerous before 
the passing of Act X and lyots could easily be ejected 
by an avaricious land-lord. State of things has how- 
ever greatly improved. Law requires therefore not 
amendment nor modification on the point. It is at 
the same time to be congratulated that the Lieutenant 
Governor has not also expressed any desire to abolish 
or enact it into same other shape, as the existing provi_ 
sion cited above has conferred inestimable benefits on 
the poor people of the. land and saved them from the 
ruthless hands of the self-thought heaven-born beings. 

As regards iiie adjustment of the rents of the occupan- 
cy ryots, the proposition of His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor is not open to objection. The rules proposed 
have settled the rent question most satisfactorily as 
they appear just both to the Zemindar and to the 
occupancy ryot. They are to benefit both the land-lord 
and the tenants of the country. Hence it must bo 
admitted on all hands that the motives of Sir Richard 
Temple are benovolent and impartial. Evidently he 
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has not been swayed (as has already been Imited at some 
quarters) by influence and interest. Nor has he on the 
other hand manifested indications of biasod^udgment 
and partial leaning to one side exclusively, in accordance 
with the established usage of his predecessors who have 
hitherto held the gubernatorial throne of the Belvedere 
palace. The proposed rules are undoubtedly the most 
catholic and are totally devoid of exclusiveness. It 
must be acknowledged by all right-thinking individuals 
that they are the most able and brilliant productions 
of a statesman of no common order. For some time 
past, several eminent authorities both official and non 
official have endeavoured to canvass and settle the rent 
question. Unfortunately none have succeeded to solve 
it in such a manner as would be favorable either to the 
lond-lord or to the occupancy ryot. But thanks to 
Sir Richard Temple for his disinterested motives and 
generous intentions. The conclusion to which he has 
happily arrived at is beyond dispute the most devoutly 
to be wished for. Fair criticism must absolutely cons- 
train us to acknowledge that the principle which His 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor has laid down in the 
15 para, of his minute in question if passed into an 
act shall clearly define by law for the first time in 
Bengal the respective shares of the Zemindar and the 
occupancy ryot in the increased profits of the land. 
His Honor says. Therefore, in disputes between the 
land-lord and the occupancy ryot regarding the amount 
of rent, I would propose that the difference be ascertain- 
ed between the rent of the occupancy ryot and the 
average rent of the non-occupancy ryots in the district: 
that of this diflference a certain share be allotted to 
the occupancy ryot and the remainder to the land-lord, 
and that the rent be adjusted accordingly ; provided 
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always that^iHe rent of the occupancy ryot be fixed 
less than that of the non-occupancy ryot by 20 per cent, 
and that^ full allowance be made for the value of 
improvements made by, or at the expense of the ryot, 
But I think that, in the fixing of the share of the 
occupancy ryot, regard must be had to the length and 
the chafacter of his possession”. 

His Honor does therefore formally recognize the 
relative shares both of the land-lord and the occupancy 
ryot in the increased profits of the land. But it must 
be presumed from his plain declaration that where the 
productive powers of the land have increased without 
the expense and trouble of the ryot, there the Zemindar 
would be entitled to have a share in the “unearned 
increment.” Otherwise it is understood, where all 
improvements have been made by the ryot himself 
independent of any other agency save that of his, he 
the Zemindar according to the universal principles of 
justice and equity shall be debarred from claiming any 
enhancement of rent. It wwild have been doing gross 
injustice to the poor ryot, if the Lieutenant Governor 
would have proposed to the contrary. The entire popu- 
lation of Bengal mostly composed as it is at present of 
numprous occupancy ryots, would ever remain grateful to 
him for such an act of kindness as has been manifested 
by him towards them, who in fact are the bond fide 
proprietors of land and owing to whose industry pro- 
sperity of the land is solely dependent. The fate of the 
country rests on their exertions and well-being and it is 
absolutely necessary that their vital interests should be 
protected by the interference of law and by the judicial 
rulings of the presiding judges of the civil courts of 
Bengal, 
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His Honor then proposes a scale of rent, and classi- 
fies it into three grades which decreases in rate according 
lo length of occupancy, as extracted below. ♦ 

I would also propose to take a standing of twenty 
years as now comprising most, though not all, of those 
who become occupancy ryots under the operation of 
act X of 1859, and allow certain terms to them, and 
then allow more and more favorable terms to the ryots 
of thirty and forty years* standing respectively.** 

“ With the proviso, then, that the rent of the occu- 
pancy ryot should always be less than that of the 
no-occupancy ryot by 20 per cent, and that full allow- 
ance be made for value of improvements made by, or 
at the expense of the ryot. I propose that in the event 
of dispute between the land-lord and the occupancy 
ryots, the difference be ascertained between the rent 
paid by such occupancy ryot and the average rent paid 
by non-occupancy ryots in the district, or part of the 
district; and that the said occupancy ryot then be 
allowed — 

one-fifth of tlic said diftcrence if he be of twenty 
years’ standing ; 

one-third, if he be of thirty years* standing ; 

two-thirds, if he be of forty years standing ;** 

The scale it must he confessed by all, is fair and 
equitable. The occupancy ryot therefore will not 
grumble to pay to his land-lord the amount of rent which 
shall be deemed just and proper. He will not hesitate 
to allow him a share in the increased profits of the land 
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if ita productive powers have increased by natural 
causes, or by improvements not made by himself. But 
reason utterly fails to conclude why the land-lord wi® 
be entitled to have a share in the “unearned incre- 
ment,” especially when he contributed no funds for the 
improvement of the lands.!!! 
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MEMO. RELATIVE TO THE SYSTEM OF COLLECT- 
INCr THE REVENUE OF CYLCUTTA AND PUN- 
CH ANNOG RAM. 

Tiik present system of* collecting tlie revenue of Calcutta and 
Puncliannograin is tlirougli mercenary Agents, called Etmam- 
dars, wlio, on depositing a certain sum, get the collection of an 
equivalent jumma and are allowed 10 per cent, on the sum col- 
lected for their trouble, of which 2 per cent, is paid to the bill- 
writers who are entertained by the collector ; 3 per cent, to the 
bill sircars employed by the liltmauidars, and the moiety 5 per 
cent, is a clear profit to the depositor. Generally (by which I 
mean with one or two exceptions) the Etmamdars arc indepen- 
dent men engaged in other callings, who, having a Government 
Promissoiy note lying by, deposit it in the collcctorate, where 
they know it to be as secure as in their own kee[>ing, l*or the 
certain advantage of doubling their interest, and without any 
trouble whatsoever increasing their capital. 

ddie Etmamdars engage their bill sircars, who are thfe actual 
collectors, (jii the same terms that they themselves are 
bound to Government, that is to say, they allow them a com- 
mission and receive from them security equivalent to the jum- 
ma tliey are entrusted to collect. Thus arc tlie Etmams freed 
not only from the labour, but also from the responsibility ; the 
consequences arc tliat, assured of the 6 per cent, commission, 
and equally so that it is as much the bill sircar’s interest as 
theirs to collect what can be collected, they remain intent on 
their other avocations and never give the collections a moment’s 
thought, letting their bill sircars, a needy and ignorant set, with 
the inadequate and uncertain remuneration of 3 per cent, and 

A 
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every temptation to oppress, loose on the poor ryots. But to 
be properly understood, I must explain myself more particu- 
larly. A bill sircar for instance has a ground-rent bill for one 
rupee against a party wlio earns five rupees a month, it is not 
unreasonable to suppose that in many cases, when it is present- 
ed, the man has not the rupee at hand, for few have money 
to produce at a moment’s call. In such a case what is to 
be done? The debtor knows the bill to be due, and ibat it is 
his duty to pay it, nay he must at the risk of having the very 
vessel he cats and drinks from, sold. To pacify the sircar there- 
fore and defer payment of the bill for a specified time, he offers 
him say four annas, and the bill sircar is put off with a bribe 
and a specified time for payment which, in order to render an 
explanation and get a fresh bill, be it observed, it must be his 
object to secure, whilst the Government suffers loss for the 
time the revenue is not collected, and the debtor is out of 
pocket of jj^th of liis monthly income, which makes a large 
hole in a poor man’s pocket” But, suppose the debtor not 
having the means just then to discharge the debt to make no 
compromise, what then ? The Etmam lodges a complaint, a 
warrant is issued, and the pojr defaulter has to pay for his 
one rupee 1-12, with a daily increase of 8 annas in case of delays. 

vhie marginal note. Well might Mr. 
A. K. Young who, though lie officiated 
as Collector for a short time yet got a 
clear insight into the system, remark 
that Calcutta was no exception when opportunities to rob and 
oppress the poor were available. 

The evil of the system is not limited to the simple execution 
of a warrant, butin Punchannogram,on the mere representation 
of an Etmamdar, whole estates are sold and property confiscated 
without any further investigation. Whether the bill was duly 
presented to the party or not, by the sircar, is never known, 
much less the reason of its not having been liquidated 


Cost of Bill, 1 0 4 

„ of Warrant, 0 4 0 
of Commission, 0 8 0 


Total, 


1 12 4 
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Had Government provided an efficient superintendence over 
the bill collectors, and insisted on the Etniaindars i)aying them 
adequately for their labour, the existing strinjvent and severe 
measures, for collecting the revenue of Calcutta and Pun- 
channogram, might have been fair ; but under the present 
system they are as opjnessivc as they are unjust 

Whilst giving the subject my best consideration, I longed 
to read some authoritative work on Khas IManageinent — but 
as books on revenue administration cannot always be had, my 
desire could not be gratified till about a twelvemonth ago, I 
happened to see the “ Assistant’s Kutchcree Companion” adver- 
tised, I did not then know who wrote the work, but have since 
heard that Mr. Ricketts is the author, and this being the case 
1 have the highest authority on revenue matters in my favour, 
and Part IX on Khas Mehals answers all my expectation. 

Among the rules laid down in the Part alluded to, the 
answers to the 2nd question. — Why is the preiiaration of a 
juminabundce indispensable?” and tlie UtL — “ How long is tlic 
jiiimnabundee to continue in force?” will, if well considered in 
connection with the present system of managing the two 
estates, not only prove the utility of carefully noting transfers 
and changes, hut also that the system of collecting the revenue 
is open to all the objections pointed out by tlie ilunorablo Court 
in their Despatches quoted in the commencement of the 
cha[)ter. 

'J’he first measures for the management of Khas Mehals are, 
Mr. Ricketts says identification of the tenure's comprising 
the estate, the preparation of a list of rent payers with the 
amount to be paid by each” This is called a juinmabundee, 
and is considered indispensably necessary, because without it 
Khas Management is, as characterised by the Court, uncontrol- 
led tuhsecldaree management, and an unfailing source of op- 
pression and fraud,” this juinmabundee ought to continue in 
force for a year only, to be renewed at the end of that period. 
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1 shall now procco<l to sliow that notwitlistanding tlie survey 
and settlement before two years have elapsed, the boundaries of 
the tenures will, under tlie present inana^oinent, be lost and so 
will the names of the rent-payers, and amount of jumma 
agreed upon with each. 

First — The boundaries of the tenures in the town, are not 
like those of Mchals in the Mofussil. Here, in thousands of 
cases, the ground, on wliich one house stands, is by bntwarrali 
divided into several poi'tions, and again by transfer or sale one 
or all these portions are merged into adjoining holdings. This 
occasions changes in llie buildings wdiieh so alter the features 
of tlie ground, that it would be dlfllcult to identify the original 
holding, and none but one conversant witli the maps and the 
town, or an expert Surveyor, would be able to alter the areas 
and the maps so as to do justice both to the Govermiient and 
the rent-payer. 

i^econdly . — As propert}" goes from one to another, wdiethcr by 
butwarrah sale or transfer, the name of the proprioter is eon- 
stantly altered, and this etpially afle(*ts the ainomit of jumma ; 
for transfers are not made of whole holdings; but as experience 
proves as often as one holding is liy bntwarrali sale or transfer 
subdivided into four, so often have four holdings been by pur- 
chase orbeipiest, amalgamated into one; such then is thenatureof 
the changes which occur by thousands yeaidy. This explanation, 
1 trust, will tend to prove that a perioilical jumniabuiidee of the 
two estates is indispensably iKvessary, aiul to secure the revenue, 
must be carefully got up yearly, but for this no provision has 
been made cither in tlie 24-Pergunualis or Calcutta Collcctorates. 
The Etmaindars and bill sircars are nonentities, and even the 
higher subordinates, such as the Deputy Co* lectors, would find 
it diticult to identify with map in hand whole holdings in a 
thickly populated part of the town, much less holdings sub-di- 
vided and merged into one anothci*, such as I have endeavoured 
to describe. 
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I fear I have been unable to express myself properly, but I 
trust 1 have, in some measure, shown tlie reader tlic certainty 
of tlie boiiiularies of tlie tenures being lost in time, as also the 
names of the proprietors, and in consequence tlie jumma be- 
coming doubtful. Under suc-h circumstances, the result must 
be what the Honorable Court ailticij)ated ; the tuhseeldar toill 
Jind it his interest to collect as much of the revenue as is practical 
hie far himself and u'ill pay as little of it as he possibly can to 
Government' 

The Honourable “Court, in one of their Despatches, quoted in 
thc“ Companion,” point out three simple objects as most material 
in Ivevenue Administration — the ^definition of the amount 
demanded — carefiiat it is a moderate o?i(i, and that each individual 
has easy means of redress, if more than the defined amount is in any 
shape exacted from Under the present management there 

is no kind of superintendence over the collecting sircars, and 
the last object, however important, for suppressing oppression 
and securing the revenue, can never be attained. 

It may be argued that the Authorities have done all they 
could; the rent in both estates is fixed at a very moderate rate ; 
there arc two Collectoratcs open for all who liavc cause ol’ com- 
plaint for redress, and if they will not seek it, tlie fault is tlicir 
own. To this I would say, that wliilst the Autliorities enact 
stringent rules, they ought also to consider well whether tiiosc 
rules arc adapted to the cases of tliose whom they aflect. 
Who are the proprietors of land in Calcutta and Punchanno- 
gram ? High, low, rich or poor, wlio arc they witli a few excep- 
tions hut day-labourers ; men engaged in their callings from 
morning to evening or from 10 a, m. to 4 r. M. ? The ricli side 
with the rich, we will therefore take the case of a poor pro- 
prietor, and unhappily the greater number are poor. 

Suppose in tlie case of a kliitmutgar, a bearer, a mehter or a 
writer, with incomes ranging from 5 to 100 rupees, a bill to be 
due on the 30th June, how easy for a bill sircar to present it at 
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the premises in the absence of the occupant, and if he is obnoxi- 
ous to him, to report the following clay that it was unpaid and 
get out a warrant v Again in cases of transfers, how difficult for 
one whoso time at the usual office hours is never his own to 
present himself at the Collectorate to have transfers re- 
gistered and bills altered. If these men had been zemin- 
dars in the true sense of the word, whose whole time was 
devoted to managing their estates, stringent rules such as 
those in force to realize rents, would be fair; but it is a ve^'v 
hard case to make them so, Avheii it is known, that the rent- 
payers’ time is not his own to register sales. I ask what any 
one of the Secretaries in f alcutta would say, were one of his 
subordinates to urge more than once^ that he was late “ because 
he went to the Collectorate to rerjlster a transfer^ or what would the 
master say if his khitmutgar ollered the same plea for laying 
the dinner table at 6 instead of 4 r. m. ? The Secretaiy, I should 
suppose, would fine the delinciuent, and the master perluips 
knock liini down. 

Above I have endeavoured to show how the non-registry 
of transfers and mutations vdtli a defective system of col- 
lecting the revenue and striiige .1 Acts to enforce the collections, 
affects the landowners. I shall now attempt to show by the 
following illustiation how they affect the occupants of them; 
— Holding No. 173, of B 1, S. D. was at the time of survey 
recorded as No. 12, Joratallao Street, and settled with A, 
who was then the proprietor of it ; two years have elapsed, 
and the property has been intermediately transferred from A 
to B, and from B to C. The municipal commissioners have 
also altered them arrangements, which they annually do, 
and the premises are numbered 12-2, wnen Mr. II. rents it 
on a lease of three years ; Twelve months of his lease have 
expired, during which the house-rent has been faithfully paid. 

In the meanwhile 0., the owner of the holding, on the repre- 
sentation of the ctmamdar, becomes a defaulter. A warrant 
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is issued fortliwitli and sorvod at tlie usual office hours. 
Mr. JI. is absent ; but Mrs. 11., who is at home, is surprised at 
the bailitfs salutation, she, poor weak woman, l)ein^ nervous and 
never having been served with a w\aiTant before in lier life ; 
she is agitated too at tlic probability of Mr. H.’s being in- 
volved in difficulties; she receives the warrant, how^ever, and 
finds that it relates to premises No. 12, Joratallao Street, and to 
the property of A, on which she remonstrates with the bailiir, 
and informs him she is living in No. 12-2, the property of C, 
and not of A, and in testimony wliereof she refers liini to the 
No. of her liouse, on the gate pilhir, anti to house-rent bills 
signed by C ; but the bailiff is obdurate, altliougli he appre- 
liends some mistake in the unpaid ground-rent bill and war- 
rant, yet as tlie collecting sircar has pointed out these pre- 
mises they must be connected wdth it and no mistake. The 
vvari’ant is executed, and one or more " peadas” stationed at 
the gate. Mr. 11. comes home and is informed of tlic circum- 
stance, and after due deliberation concurs with Mrs. JI. that 
tliere is some mistake, therefore, careless of the consequences, 
he forgets the matter till in due time tlic bailiff pounces on 
him wdtli power to sell his property. Wluit is he to do, but 
submit and [)ay the trifle wliicli novv, with peadas’ fees, (tc., 
amounts to more than double the claim? What an edifying 
spectacle of the blind leading tlie blind,” but let us consider 
what inconvenience Mr. H. lias been put to, in ignorance of 
his liability. The sacred privacy of his homestead has been 
intruded on, two myrmidions of the collectoratc have watched 
his every movement, and the news of tJie seizure having spread, 
his name has been pretty freely lianded about by liis neigh- 
bours and their dependants. Now this is an almost every-day 
case with the poor widows and wives of the Nath^e community, 
wdiich would seldom if at all occur Iiad provision been made 
for a periodical jiimmabundee and efficient superintendence 
over the bill sircar. Apply the case to high or low, rich or poor> 
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consider it attentively in all its features, and only then will 
the actual extent of the evil be perceived, and the reader be 
convinced that the system is indefensible in all its bearings. 

Search the annals of history, and except in the case of tlie 
Roman Publican, nowhere do we find a system for collecting 
rev(Miiie so open to abuse as the etniamdary system of the 
I f)th century ; to sec, however, if it is at all less o])pressive 
tlian its great antetype, we will compare the t^yo. 

"J'Jic late Dr. Arnold in one of his discourses to Ills pupil-* 
at Rugby, defines a Roman Publican as follows; “P)y Piildi- 
cans are meant farmer’s of taxes, not simply collectors of taxes 
whose business it is merely to collect fi’om different individuals 
a certain sum iixed b}'- the law, not tax-gatlierers or tax-col- 
lectors in the present sense of tlie word (not being an Eu- 
ro[)can I cannot of coiine dcterniiiio the nature of the agency 
adverted to by Dr. Arnold vlicn alluding to tax-gatherers 
in tlio present sense of the word, lint under a Christian Go- 
vernment, I jiresiime they were adequately pai I agents); Init 
farmers of the taxes, who made it a trade or speculation first 
paying to the Government a lertain sum, or as is the case In 
tlic system in question deposit.mj with the (Jovernment a cer- 
tain sum, and then being empowered to repay thcmsclvoa 
and to make their own profit by getting as much as they 
could from the people. Having thus a direct interest in the 
collections, they were not only watchful to exact to the utmost 
evciy thing which iniglit legally be demanded, hut as the laxo 
xcas not alicays string enough to protect the poor, they often 
frlyhtencd iiersons into paying more than xcas dxie hg the terror 
of briny ing false or frivolous accusations against them, if they 
did not comply rcith the l^uhlicaifs extortion^ Compare this defini- 
tion with what an etniamdar’s sircar actually is, and as he is 
represented to be in this memo, and how alike arc they ? I 
shall now go on to suppose the Roman authorities to revive, 
and, in justification of their s} stem, to say that the revenue was 
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justly tlic State's clue ; It was not an exorbitant demand, and 
consequently landowners or occupants ouglit not tohavo objected 
to the system, especially as the autlioriries considered it a 
necessary evil. WJiat thinking mind would not condemn such 
arguments now-a-days and loudly insist on a modification, in 
order to relieve the poor and act justly by all? 

Again, I hear that Government, to avert the evil of the 
systeiji, has allowed every rent-payor the privilege to redeem 
his land by the payment of 15 years’ Revenue. The oiler is 
very fair, and the measure altogether a very wholesome one : 
and in time may, by patience and pei’sovcrance, be successfully 
carried out, but certainly not so long as the interested Etmam 
exists, to counteract the efibrts of the Collector, to reason the 
rent-payer into the Ijelief of its utility. 

In conclusion, I would suggest a remedy. I do so rcspcctfull 3 % 
I do not mean to dictate to my superiors. I know my position 
too well to attempt it ; but I do believe no one in existence 
has given the subject the consid<u*ation that I have, and as I 
am labouring in a good cause, let tlio reader tliink 'w hat ho 
may of my motives and ijiteiitioiis. I wish to improve the 
talent entrusted to me, and I cannot lose this opportunitj'. 

From wliat I have seen and know of the system, I would 
sa)’ strike it at the very root, but if, as I hoar, it is considered to 
be a necessary evil, modify it. 

Piinchannogram and Calcutta will, after settlement, yield a 
revenue of about 1,000,000 at the lowest; the 10 per cent, now 
appropriated for the collections will leave 10,000 Rupees for dis- 
posal annuall}^ Instead of allowing the sleeping partners of 
the present system the benefit of 5 per cent, for doing notliing, 
let it be [laid out for tlie benefit of both the Government and 
ryot by employing small capitalists on 6 per cent, personally 
to collect rents and, with the remaining 4 and an additional 
outhi}’’, employ an efficient establishment to superintend tlui 
collections, to get up a jummabundoe yearly, to make and note 
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transfers and changes, to draw up an abstract of the juinraa- 
bundee, and wlien one man owns more than a dozen holdings, 
to serve him with a notice to pay in his revenue direct to 
the collcctorate, which tlic wealthier natives and agency houses 
would be very happy to do if the matter was properly repre- 
sented to them, and see what benefit both Government and 
ryots will derive. If the employment of a well-paid agency 
with vigilant supervision cannot entirely eradicate the evil, it 
will be a very strong check on it, and tend to ameliorate ilie 
condition of the poor, do justice to all, and secui*e the Govern- 
ment Revenue. 


F. CARBERY, MILITARY ORPHAN PRESS. 



REMARKS 


On the causes which luave led to the increase of Dacoity^ 
highway robbery^ and other public offences^ with sugges* 
Hons for their suppression ; fry Baboo Ram Lochun Ghose, 
Principal Sadder Ameen of Nuddea, drawn up and com^ 
municated by desire to J. P. Grant Esq. Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal^ on the 22nd August 1850. 


Ist. It is almost a notorious fact^ that the Dacoits, 
BurglarSi robbers and other miscreants are generally clan- 
destinely harboured in, by a majority of the Zemindars 
and other opulent and influential men of the country, 
though at the time of the permanent settlement, they (the 
Zemindars) made an engagement with the Government, 
that they would exert their best endeavours for the Bup> 
pressioii of crime within the limits of their respective 
Zemindaries. Had they not so protected the offenders, 
there would not have existed that facility for secreting 
and disposing of valuable articles obtained by them as is 
the case at present. 

2d. It is for the reason above specified, that the 
Zemindars do not evince that degree of interest and con- 
cern, which, from their elevated position in the country and 
a sense of the duty they owe to it, they ought to do. 

3d. The majority of the Moffusil Magistrates are not 
so well experienced, efiScient, talented and zealous officers 
as the high and sacred functions of their office require them 
to be. • 

4th. The police Amlahs are entirely wanting in those 
eminent qualities of talent, probity, vigilance, activity and 
zeal, which are indispensably necessary to render the police 
efficient and vigorous. 
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5th. The privilei^^e of appeal from the decision of 
the Session Judge to the Ni^auiut Adawluf, and the fre- 
quent acquittals by tiiom of the delinquenla^ on some tech- 
nicalities of Law, have in a certain degree, tended to the 
encouragement and progress of heinous uifences. 

6th. The general laxity of prison discipline and the 
system of bigli rations now provided for the prisoners in al- 
most all the jails in the Lower provinces, have not a little 
added to the augmentation of crime. 

7th. The deposition of witncases on which hinges the 
whole trial of a case, not being held from beginning to end 
in the actual presence and personal hearing of the cri- 
minal authorities, is another of the causes of the evils under 
consideration. 

8th. The jurisdiction of the Moffusil Thannahs being 
too extensive, each comprising on an average about 3 or 4 
hundred Mouzahs, or about 60 or 70,00() souls, whom it 
is impossible to keep under proper controul atid efficiency, 
with the meagre establishment and constabulary force now 
allowed to each Thannah, is another main cause of the in- 
efficiency of the Moffusil Police. 

9th. The last, though not the least, cause of the in- 
crease of the crimes above alluded to, is the entertainment 
of Lattials by the Zemindars and Indigo and other factors 
for the purpose of creating affrays with each other, inorder 
to serve their own purposes and ends in view. These Lattiah 
llie pests and peace-breakers of the country, who seldom 
receive any fixed allowance from their employers, not iin- 
froquently rob the people of their property inorder to satis* 
fy their own wants as well as the cupidity of their masters. 
Now the means, which I would suggest for the removal of 
these evils, are as follow : — 

1st. Since by the permanent settlement all Zemindars 
have bound themselves by solemn engagements with the Go- 
vernment, to co-operate with the Police for the suppression 
of all heinous crimes committed within the boundaries of 
their respective Zemindaries, it would be but acting up to the 
spirit and letter of those engagements to coerce them by 
an enactment to adopt every means in their power for the 
prevention and detection of crimes ; and to assist the Police 
in the apprehension of the offenders Witii all the necessary 
evidence fur their conviction, and to hold them responsible 
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for the occurrence and recurrence of them. The Land- 
holders should take good care of the Budm^hes during 
nighty and enquire into the means of their livelihood, as 
well as cause their Ryots, four or five of them at a tijwe, 
to beep watch every night, in company with the established 
( howkeedars. When 1 was a Deputy Collector at Dacca, 
I in conjunction with other residents of the place, introduced 
these salutary measures into my own village there, which 
produced the most bcneficient results* 

2d. An unreserved and amicable intercourse and com* 
nuinication between the European Police authorities and 
the Zemindars and other influential men of the country 
on every point connected with the Police, is a great de- 
sideratum. To remove this invidious distinction between 
the conquering and the conquered would, in my humble 
opinion, be the first step towards carrying this desirable 
end into cflect ; but its cousummation greatly depends on 
the liberal and enlightened views of the Magistrates who are 
the heads of the Police. The Zemindars should be always 
persuaded and encouraged to propose and suggest to the 
Magistrate any plans or measures which they may deem best 
calculated to check the pn)gres8 of crime / and should the 
Magistrate approve of them, he ought at once to carry 
them into execution. Should the Zemindars thus co-ope- 
rate with the Police Authorities, and vice versa, I have no 
doubt, that a great check to the increase of heinous offen- 
ces w'ould ensue, and every security of life and properly 
be afforded to the people at large to the extent desirabje. 

3rd. The jurisdiction of a Thaniiah should be so cir- 
cumscribed, that the Police officers may be able to go to 
and fro in all directions of it, within 6 hours of the day, and 
the Thannah itself should be in a central situation whereby 
the Police officers would be enabled to attend to every 
case of euiergeucy vvith the least delay and in proper time. 

4tli. For the office of Darogah, those only should be se- 
lected, who have had a good deal of experience in the rou- 
tine of that line of business ; and to that of the Mohiirrcr and 
Jemadar, young men who have been educated in the Go- 
vernment Colleges and Schools, should be appointed with 
the change of their designations for Naib Darogahs and 
Moonshces, the former on a salary of 40 Rs., and the latter 
on that of 35 Rs. per mensem, nith a prospect of future 
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promotion to a Daro^^ahship, and eventually to a Deputy 
Magistrateship. 1 do not, however, suggest, that the Col« 
lege students should, at once in their first career of busi- 
ness, be placed in the post of Darogah, because from want 
of due experience, and heat of blood and brain, they would 
create more harm than good to the task imposed upon 
them. After a short experience, however, in the lower grades 
of Naib Darogah and Moonshee, they would finally be 
very valuable Daroghas and Deputy Magistrates, thus in 
time all the Police officers would be as zealous, active and 
upright in the discharge of their relative duties as might 
devoutly be wished for. 

5th. It is true that there are some men, who are natu- 
rally good and conscientious, and others, good only from 
education, love of popularity, or a prospect of reward, but 
the number of the former is comparatively very small, and 
that of the latter, large and extensive. ?^o plan is, however, 
80 well calculated to guard a man against falling into the 
pits of temptation, as the prospect of a reward and future 
promotion. Mere augmentation of salary as has been urged 
by many, without the hopeful prospect of further promo- 
tion, is of little or no avail as has amply and sufficiently been 
verified in the case of the present Darogahs, who, with the 
receipt of the higher emoluments now allowed to them, are 
not a whit better than they were before. It has served only 
to entail a greater pecuniary loss both on the Government and 
the people. To the former, because, it has to pay a higher 
rate of allowance than it heretofore did, without securing the 
desired effect contemplated b) the increase of pay and to the 
latter, because, they have now to pay more as perquisites 
to a higher salaried officer. The cause of tliis failure 
in the contemplated change fur the better, is chiefly, if not 
wholly, to be attributed to the want of the hopeful prospects 
above alluded to— should the salutary reforms in the Civil 
line of the service be introduced into that of the Police 
1 have every reason to believe that the same happy results, 
will, as a mi^tter of course, ensue. 

6th. It is generally customary in the Moffusil to furnish 
the Police officers with their diet allowances, whenever 
they have occasion to go into the interior for the investi- 
gation of any case ; and it is from tne inablity of many a 
poor man to give these allowances ^c. that they invari- 
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ably shun and eschew their presence ; and const queiitly 
divers uffiences are concealed from the cognizance of the 
Police. It is, therefore, highly desirable that the Police 
officers should be strictly interdicted from taking tliese 
illegal allowances on pain of immediate dismissal, or that 
the Government should allow any travelling expences to the 
Police officers at some particular rate per diem as is the 
case with the other itinerant officers of Government. 

7th. The Police OHScers should always go on their 
rounds every day and night within the limits of their 
respective Thannahs and make daily reports to their supe* 
rior of every good and evil that might take place within their 
jurisdiction, and of the frequent expedients and mea'^ures 
adopted by the Zemindars and other men of the place for 
keeping peace within their respective villages. 

8th. The Daicoitiea &C.9 on the river are not less 
frequent than those on the land and conseqently require 
no less attention and consideration of the legislature. The 
Zemindars should, 1 think, be held responsible for the 
occurrence of these offences as well as be directed^to take 
proper measures for their prevention. In order to render 
an adequate protection to the life and property of the peo^ 
pie travelling on boats, from one place to another, it will, in 
my humble opinion, be expedient and appropriate to erect 
watch huis at the distance of every two miles on the banks 
ot the rivers, vvhich are frequently navigated by boats and 
appoint in each of them a couple of Police Chowkeedars 
for the watch and care of the boats at night. The 
Police Ainlahs should also be directed to keep generally a 
watchful eye on these boats and to cause them all to be 
kept together in one place within their respective limits. 

9ih. In some places the Police have guard boats on 
a large scale and establishment with a view to protect the 
boats oil the river from piracy and depredation, but so far 
as 1 have been able to gather from personal experience and 
observation, I have been led to infer that these boats arc 
of little avail, being generally productive of mischief and 
oppression. Hence the sooner they are done away with, 
the better for the Government and people, but in some 
localities, however, such as the Sundcrbiins &c, there ought 
to be some guard boats under a bolter plan and arrangement. 
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10th, In places where the Thannahs are at a distance 
from the banks of the river, some Phanries or out-posts 
should be kept near the banks at proper diatatices with the 
establishment of a Jemadar on a good salary, and. 4 Bur* 
kundazes in each Phaury^ who should go round on the 
banks of the river at particular and proper intervals of the 
night, and keep the appointed Chowkeedars on the banks 
quite alert and awake to their duties. It should likewise be 
iiicninbent on the Magistrates to keep these underlings 
under due controul and surveillance. 

11th. Tlierc should be a Deputy Magistrate with 
every 3 or 4 Thannahs under his controul and management. 

12. The system of appeals from the decision of the 
Session Judge to the Nizamut Adawlut should be at onie 
abolished, and that of emp.tnnelliiig intelligent and and res^ 
pectable men of the country as juries in the trial of cases 
in the Sessions Courts should be substituted for it, 

13. Whenever any affray takes place in any locality 
between any two Zeniindars or factors, the best expeditMit 
and remedy to prevent its recurrence, would in iny opinion 
be at once to hold the principals of both parties, whether 
European or Native, responsible for it, and visit them with 
condign punishment, not in a peciiiii'iry way but incar- 
reratiun in the Jail fur a few months not less than six, ac * 
cording to the circumstances of the case. Then and not till 
then can we expect an entire and absolute eradication <if 
this inveterate and diabolical pest from the face of the 
country. 

14th. The practice and rule of not allowing residents * 
of any Zillah to hold appointments in the Moffusil Thannahs 
of that Zillah, should be extended to the officers em- 
ployed in the Magistrate’s Court, because by their appoint- 
ment, the degree and extent of mischief would be greater 
than those of the commensurate benefits likely to be derived 
from it 

15th. The Magistrates and Session Judges should have 
a complete command over the language of their courts in 
which they respectively preside ; as is the case with Messrs. 
Mytton, Seton Karr and Montressor, who require little or no 
assistance in understanding any case in the language of the 
courts they preside over. Should the Magistrates be al- 
ways zealously attentive and conscientious in the discharge 
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of the sacred functions they have to perforin ; to wit the 
security of life and property of the people^ I have no doubt 
but that the number of Dacoities and other offences would 
be reduced to a remarkable minimum. 

16th. The present ration system of the prisoners Should 
be abolished and the former rate of 3 pice allowance per 
diem should be resuscitated. The prisoners should also be 
closely immured in solitary and separate rooms, and 
never allowed to labour out of doors, so that they will not 
be able to enjoy that pleasure of social intercourse and 
communion, which should be alone the privilege of those who 
are free and innocent. 


Calcutta : 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In 1858, the present Compiler published the fir^t aumber of these Selections., 
Since then the Indigo Question has occupied a prominent share of the public 
attention, but the preponderance of the Indigo Planters in the public Fress^ 
and the special favour they found with the late Administration, kept the . 
general public ignorant of the issue to which the question was rapidly ad- 
vancing. The truth unravelled by the writer two years ago, has, however, at 
last forced its way, and it rests with the authorities as to what tongue they 
will give to it 

^J’lxat the ryots are unwilling to sow indigo — that they do not find it remune- , 
rativc — that they are groaning under the evils of a complete anarchy, — are not 
new discoveries ; and ho who doth not belicvo in them seeth not the light and 
hearkeneth not to reason. The Commission of Enquiry about to be appointed 
will, it is to be hoped, so unveil the true state of things, that none will dare 
ignore it, though the drill to which the lyot is being subjected by means of 
Coercion Acts and repressive forces, does not strengthen the hope the writer is so 
sanguino to entertain from liis too true a knowledge of oppression on the one 
hand and suderiug on the other. 

Tho appointment of the Commission is ouo thing gained in the right 
direction. On it he insisted earnestly in his last publication, and he cannot 
be oblivious of his almost personal obligation to tho Government and the 
Legislature for this gracious concession to the" Public demand. But the Com- 
missiou should be supplemented by other eifective measures before the Indigo 
Problem can be satisfactorily solved. And these measures are none other than 
the recognition legislatively of the principle of equal law and equal justice for 
all persons of whatever race, origin, and creed, aud*the delegation of the im- 
portant function of enforcing this principle to pemons fitted alike by ability, 
courage, and conscience to carry it out. Until this consummation, BO devoutly 
desired, is effected, tho Indigo Question cannot be settled. 

Tho papers selected are intended to supplement tho “ Selections ” which 
the Government of Bengal have already published on the subject. It may, 
however, be added, that, coupled with those Selections, the papers herein con- 
tained* afford the most indubitable testimony of the iniquity of tho Indigo eye- ;• 



tem^ and the deplorable condition of llie ludigo ryot. The proposed Coiamis- 
bion cannot elicit stronger proofs than those mentioned above, but the Com- 
mission will be a living reality, symbol of a power that Avill be felt,* and its 
decree cannot, therefore, bo disputed. 

Tlie Native community should however remember tliat the Indigo question 
is not simply a “ contest between Labour and Capital ; ” it has a deeper scat aiid 
wider range than that. It is a question as much aflbctiug the social as tho 
political Mure of the people of Bengal. In fact as will this question be 
solved, so will their future destiny be determined. 

Calcutta, ] 

The nth Man, im. f 



RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIGO PLANTERS 
AND RYOTS. 


FllOM ^ 

A. R. YOUNG, Esq., 

Secreiavij io tlie Govenmyuit of Benyulf 

To 

Thk OFFlCiATINQ COMMISSIONER of 

THE NUDUEA DIVISION. 

Fort Witliani, the 2]st Jaly, 1859, 

Judicial. 

SlU, 

I AM directed to acknowledge tlie receipt of the letter 
„ . from your Office, noted in the margin, with 

No. 82, 15th April last. their original enclosures, and, in reply, to 

No. 11 G, 16th Jane i8o9. communicato the following observations of 

the Lieutenant-Governor on the question which was referred by Mr. 
Grote for the orders of Government ; — 

2nd . — It is not necessary in disposing of this matter to go further 
back than to the proceedings in 1859, out of which this reierence lias 
arisen. The facts of the case appear to be these : — 

3rc^. — Some ryots applied to Mr. Eden, the Joint Magistrate of Barar 
set for protection from Mr. Larmour, who, they said, was going to 
plough up their lands and sow them with Indigo. Complaints of the 
same sort had been before made to the Magistrate by a number of ryots 
on vaiious dates, commencing from November last. On receiving the 
last complaint, Mr. Eden passed the following order, addressed to the De- 
puty Magistrate of the Sub-division : — “ Since the ryots can sow in their 
lands whatever crop they like, no one can, without their consent and by 
violence, sow any other crop. Ordered, therefore, that the original petition 

1 
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Ik? sent to the Deputy Ma^ustnite of MitterJiaut, in order that he may send 
PoUcemeu to the ryots’ lands to prevent any disturbances that are likely 
to ensue from any compulsory cultivation of their lands, and instmct 
them, that, if the land is really that of the ryots, not to allow any one to 
interfere with it. If the ryots wish to sow Indigo or any thing else, the 
Policemen will see that there is no disturbance.” 

Wh. — Mr. Larmour complained of this order, alleging that the effect 
of it had been to make the ryots lielicve that they would receive every 
encoiu’agement from the Magistrate’s Court in not sowing Indigo, for 
which some of them have received advances and contracted. 

'Uh — Mr. Grotc thought Mr. Lamiour’s remonstrance well founded, 
and disapproved of the Magistrate’s order above quoted. Mr. Grote 
docs not maintain, at least he does not in this correspondence assert, 
that Mr. Larmour can have had any riglit to compel the ryots by force 
to sow the Indigo, or any right himself to sow Indigo, on their land, 
and he docs not deny that disputes on such affairs are matter for 
settlement in the Civil Court. But he objects to that part of the order 
by which the Police are directed not to allow any one to inteiferc with 
the ryots in the cultivation of their land, if the land is undoubtedly 
that of lyots, on the ground that this condition involves an inquiry by tlic 
Darogah into the point of ownership, as his action is to depend entirely 
iipon the result of such au iiupiiry. This, Mr. Grotc says, is throwing on 
the Darogah the entire responsibility of action, a course which he looks 
upon as very responsible. He considers tlie Magistrate’s order inconsist- 
ent with tho principle on which Mr. Eden himself founds, which princi- 
ple Mr. Grote, as His Honor understands him, does not contest, namely, 
that the contracts Ijetwcen Indigo Manufacturers and Ryots for the 
cultivation and sale of Indigo plant, when disputes arise between them 
on the ground of alleged breach by either party, are matters exclusively 
for the settlement of the Civil Courts, and matters iu which the Magis- 
tracy and Criminal Courts have no jurisdiction, and with which the Po- 
lice have no right and ought not to interfere on one side or the other, 
any more than in disputes about the Civil Courts. Disapproving of tlie 
order on the above grounds, Mr. Grote instructed Mr. Eden to amend 
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his order, by making it known that it was not the intention of the order 
"that Police protection should bo given to such ryots as had entered into 
engagements with the factory, and were now on any pretence holding 
back from their performance.” Mr. Eden obeyed these instructions, but 
he supported the consistency and propriety of Ins own views, explaining 
that in matter of fact the ryots in this case wore undisputed owners of the 
land, and were in possession of it ; that Mr. Larmour put forward no 
claim to it, and that the order applied only to land in such circum- 
stances. Mr. Eden has urged his point with much intelligence and 
force. Mr. Groto, liowever, adheres to his original view, and holds that 
all that ought to be required of the Police, in cases of such complaints 
as those made to Mr. Eden in this case, is that they are to prevent, if^ 
they can, actual disturbance of the peace, and if they cannot prevent (a 
breach of the peace), to arrest and bring to justice those who disturb it. 


()th , — It is to be obscrvotl, that it is not to be assumed that in the case 
out of which this discussion arose, Mr. Larmour or his servants acted in 
any way improperly or illegally. Mr. Larmour has denied all intention 
to use force. The general question in no way depends upon the merits 
of this particular dispute ; it relates only to the course which the Police 
ouglit to adopt wlicn such disputes as this arise. 


— The ([ueslion on which Government is to decide is, which of 
these two courses should be prescribed to the Police in disputes of this 
nature — the course of protecting the undoubted possessor of ^the land 
from the physical interference of strangers who came upon the laud, that 
it shall Ixj cultivated only with Indigo, on the allegation that the 
possessor of the land has promised to cultivate ascertain quantity of land 
with Indigo, for sale to them at a fixed price, or the course of announc- 
ing that no protection will bo given agmiist such physical interference 
to ryots who are under engagements (for the cultivation and supply of 
Indigo) with those strangers, and hold back from performing their 
engagements, and of standing by until the dispute reaches the point of 
a breach of the peace, when whosoever breaks the peace is to be arrested 
md taken to the Magistrate to Ix'. punished. 
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Sth. — ^Tliis is a most imptntant pnictical question, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor thinks it is .strange that it has not been authoritatively deter- 
mined before, a.s (lases of this sort are of daily occurrence. On the one 
hand, the manufacturer of Indigo dye, which is one of the staples of 
these provinces, affirms that, if the ryots arc protected by the Police from 
such interference with their cultivation as is described, no Indigo plant 
will be cultivated wherefrom ho can manufacture the dye. On the other 
hand, the ryot affirms tliat, if he is unprotected under such circumstances, 
he is deprived of the use of hi.s possession, and sent to prison for resi.st- 
ing the trespasser. 

' — The Lieutenant-Governor assumes that Mr. Eden’s principle, as 

al)Ovo stated, is, beyond all question, the true exposition of the law of the 
matter a.s it stands, and he cannot agree with Mr. Orote in thinking that 
Mr. Edcn’iS order is inconsistent with that principle. If Mr. Crete’s objec- 
tion is well founded, it Is beyond the province of the Police, as throwing 
undue responsibility of action upon them, to protect any man in the 
possession of his property against force, if the force is exerted by persons 
who allege promises in their favour. His argument is, that in all such 
cases the duty of the Police is to stand still, unless a breach of the peace 
is imminent ; in that ca.se they are to prevent such breacli if they can, 
jind if they cannot, they are to arrest whomsoever they find in the act 
ol‘ breaking the peace. 

loth. — It appears to the Lieutenant-Governor that this doctrine is 
untenable ; he cannot suppose that any one would think of maintaining it 
when the property in question i.s personal. If a traveller is passing 
along tlie highway, and® is surrounded by men who insist upon his deli- 
vering to them his purse out of his pocket, alleging that ho had promised 
to do so, no one, the Lieutenant-Governor believes, will maintain that a 
Police Darogah and his men, who are paid to repress all outrages, ought 
to stand by without interfering, on the ground that they cannot tell with- 
out inquiry whether the purse belongs to the passenger or not, and that, 
therefore, it is throwing too much responsibility upon the Police to ex- 
pect them to take any action in such an affair, until there is a breach of 
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the peace. Even so, the Lioutenant-Oovernor does not see how the 
Police cotild escape the responsibility eventually of coming to a conclu- 
sion from the fact passing before his eyes, and taking a line of action 
founded upon that conclusion ; for suppose the passenger to prepare to 
resist those who offer to take his purse, are the Police to hold his hands 
for fear of the parties coming to blows ? or if he do resist, and so a 
breach of the peace occurs, is ho to he taken up for causing it ? That 
would be to act on the conclusion that the assailants had a right to force 
the purse out of the passenger’s possession ; or the assailants to be taken 
up, that would he a line of action founded on the contrary conclusion. 
As then that Police must be driven at last into assuming the responsi- 
bility of coming to a rational conclusion under the circumstances, as to 
whether the party resorting to force has a right to do so or not, what 
reason can there be to prohibit them from so acting at first before any 
such calamity has happened ? 

'lUk — The Lieutonant-Oovemor is unable to see any difference of 
principle when the case is one of forcible entry, which is no less an out- 
rage, when without colour of law, than the forcible seizure of personal 
property ; and he believes that in any case unconnected with Indigo’ no 
one would question the propriety of the Police interfering to protect a 
subject from such ari outrage. Suppose the case reversed, and that these 
ryots, alleging that Mr. Larmour had promised to let them have the use 
of houses and grounds, had entered that gentleman’s premises, and in- 
sisted on sowing his garden with rice, or had taken possession of his fac- 
tory to store their grain in it, the Lieutenant-Governor doubts if Mr. 
Grote would hold that, on Mr, Larmour’s call for protection on the 
Police, it would be throwing too much responsibility on the Darogah to 
expect him to act on the conclusion that Mr. Larmour had a right to 
such protection under the circumstances. 

— Indeed, every Police Officer must act in the exorcise of his 
power or functions on his own responsibility, and he could not be relieved 
from that necessity without making him altogether useless. Nor is it 
easy to see a case in which the respmisihility of forming a rational conclu- 
sion under the circumstances can be less, than one in which a party 
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pretending no claim Iwyond what may or may not bo valid ground of 
civil action, and setting up no pretence of ownership or possession, or 
right of possession, ifi particular field, which field is known to be in the 
undisputed possession of another party, sends men upon that field to 
cause it to be sown witli something the possessor of the fields objects to. 

13iA. — It is the course which Mr. Oroto has prescribed in the present 
case, which appears to the Lieutenant-Governor to be inconsistent with 
the principle above laid down, and certainly to be open to the objection 
that it throws undue responsibility on the Police. By this course the 
Police were prohibited from protecting in the use of their own land ;:uch 
^ots as had engagements with the Factory, and were now on any pre- 
tence holding back from the performance of their bargains. How is the 
Darogah to ascertain whether the ryot has or has not made such an 
engagement ? There is nothing in what passes before his eyes to show 
how the facts stand. He cannot know the fact or form a rational guess 
on the point without quasi judicial enquiry, and it is quite cei*hiin that 
he has no authority to enter into any such enquiry, and no power to 
obtain tho evidence, without which no conclusion upon the question 
could be formed. This alone seems a fiital objection. 


— There is, however, a stronger objection to this course of pro- 
ceeding, namely, its sulMstaiitial injusti\.c ; supposing the Police Darogah 
to be a proper functionary, to try the question of the mutual civil obliga- 
tions of the two parties, he is, by the proposed course of procedure, direct- 
ed, as it were, to execute judgment in favour of the plaintiff, if he decides 
the one issue of engagement or no engagement in his favour. Tlic lyot 
may confess the engagement, and still may have many irresistible pleas 
to avoid consequence tho opposite party insists upon. Nevertheless, 
judgments to be given and executed against him witliout having one of 
pleas or pretences as they are called, such a system of procedure would 
be unjust. 


— ^For example, it is stated to be a common occurrence for a ryot 
to say that he is willing, according to his engagement, to sow many bee- 
hs with Indigo, and that he has land fit for the pni'pose, but that he is 
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not willing to sow his l)est knd with that comparatively unprofitable 
crop, as his best land is capable of growing what will be many times 
more remunerative to him. A fairer plea cannot be imagined, but it 
must bo ignored in the course of procedure laid , down by Mr. Grote, 
which, in fact, leaves the Planter's peons to select for Indigo what fields 
they please, supported passively, to say the least, by the Police. 

16^A. — The Lieutenant-Governor cannot but disapprove of a Police 
order of this character. 

17/A.— The truth is, that disagreements of the character in question 
are by their very nature subjects for judicial decision, which cannot be 
adjusted without fully hearing l)oth parties. There is no doubt, that as 
the law now stands, the MoonsifF s Court or the higher Civil Courts are 
the only authorities who have lawful cognizance of them. To these courts, 
therefore, both parties should be left. If either party to the contract 
conceive himself to be wronged by the other, it is for him to suo the 
other party. In the stipposed case the Indigo planter is the party con- 
ceiving himself to be wronged. It is for him, therefore, not to judge his 
own case, and to execute by his own peons his own judgment in his own 
favour, but to sue the ryot in the Civil Court, where an impartial decision 
is passable, the ryot has a right to be protected against any other course, 

ISth . — It may be that it would be well if speedier means existed of 
getting the case adjudged, and specific performance judicially ordered, or 
substantial damages awarded, than tho Moonsiff s Court afford. But to 
introduce in effect into tho system of procedure in such cases the action 
of a power which cannot form a judgment on the question in dispute, and 
does not pretend to do so, is to take a step which certainly , is not a step 
in the right direction. 

Idth . — In his letter of the 6th ultimo, Mr. Grote makes some remarks 
from which the Lieutenant-Governor infer;? that ho is not sure that “the 
usual practice all over the country” in regard to the cultivation of Indigo 
is supported by law. But any thing is supported by law ♦to which all 
parties interested agree. If the ryots agree to such minute interference 
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with their crop as is descrihecl, all is as it should l>e. But whenever both 
parties do not agree, neither can be alloAved to go Ij^ond his lawful 
rights, whatever they may be. * 

— It would l)e greatly to be lamented if any thing should check 
Indigo cultivation so long as it is a wholesome commercial enterprise. 
But it cannot be supported at the expense of justice, and no wholesome 
trade requires such support. If the cultivation be, as it must be presumed 
to be, certainly as it ought to be, for the mutual advantage of both the 
producer and purchaser of the plant, it is not very easy to sec why one 
party should be less eager for it than the other. If the ryot finds that on 
certain sorts of land at the price offered him for Indigo plant that culti- 
‘ vation pays him better than any other, if he finds that when he cultivates 
Indigo he is no less secure from ill-treatment than other people of his 
class, and if the peons and native servants of the Factory are not allowed 
to harass him so as to disgust him with the business, the manufacturer 
should be in no difficulty in such a wholesome state of things, he should 
have no more lawsuits to engage in, and should have no more cause 
either to fear or to hope from the interference of the Magistrate and 
the Police than any other man engaged in fair trade. It is the whole- 
some state of things which should be encouraged. But if the case be 
otherwise in any particular district, or with any particular Planter, 
the obvious inference is, that either Indigo is not naturally suited to 
that place, or that the remedy is in the hand, not of the Police, but of 
the Indigo Manufacturer himself. 

(Signed) A. R. YOUNG, 

Secy, to the Govt of Bengal. 


THE INDIGO SYSTEM AND SOWINGS. 

The Ryot as a pree Agent. — It would appear from the report of the 
Indigo Planters* Association^ meeting (of the 18th June 1859), that 
some evil-disposed magistrates, being moved, and seduced by the insti- 
gation of the devil, have been daring to talk to the ryots of rights. Well 
may' Mr. Theobald be indignant, and talk of a petition to Parliament. 
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The idea of a ryot*s rights 1 1 Is it uot laid down in Magna Charta, that 
a black man has no rights ? Well may the Britishers fear that we arc 
alx)ut to lose India from the incomijetency of our rulers, when Magis- 
trates begin to talk of a nigger’s rights. As Mr. Theobald indignantly 
observes, “ for Magistrates to encourage what is ai once contrary to law 
and morality, and to the fair interests of capital, is intolerable. If Magis- 
trates choose to step out of the proper line and teach rights, they should 
proclaim the planters’ rights as well as those of tlie ryots. Abstractedly 
it is true a ryot is free to cultivate or not to cultivate indigo or any other 
production. But if he takes money for a particular cultivation for a par- 
ticular season, whether of indigo or anything else, he ianto exchanges 
Jjis freedom for a new condition ; and a Magistrate who tells the ryots they 
are still free while urnler such engagements, preaches false doctiine and 
bad law, and is a firebrand to the population ! ! ! ” Now we all know, 
at least we have all been told, time after time, that the Secretary to tho 
Indigo Planters has a monopoly of legal knowledge ; he has taken every 
opportunity of impressing upon the public, that he is the only man in India 
who knows anything whatever alwut the matter ; he is, in fact, a walk- 
ing corpus juris. We shall not, therefore, of course endeavour to dispute 
a question of law with so distinguished a jurist^ we only proceed ad qucs~ 
tionem facti, is it contrary to law and morals, and to tho fair interests 
of capital,” that a magistrate should endeavour to preserve intact the 
rights of the ryots to do what they like with their own ? Tlui ryots have 
ijiterests of capital just as much as the planter. Is it contrary to mo- 
rals that the Magistrate should refuse to allow a planter to come with a 
few hundred ploughs, and, under the pretence that the ryot’s graiid-fathcr 
hail borrowed money from him, which had never been repaid, sow the ryot’s 
land with indigo, and never pay him for the produce ? What would Mr. 
Theobald say, if the Government was to determine to supply the defi- 
ciency in the revenue, by sending down a detachment of troops to every 
indigo factoiy in the country, and if the officer in command of the party 
was to seize the planters by tho ears, and order them at once to manufac- 
ture so many hundred maunds of indigo, at a price considerably less than 
the actual cost of production ; and even out of the small sum given them 
to deduct one-third on various grounds — say, for instance, for stamps, 
&c., never used ; or if the oflicer, in the case of the planter, being recu- 
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fiant, to lock him up m ii godown, merely giving him enough to keep 
him alive ; or supposing liim to be an influential man, with relations 
likely to make a row, to forward him secretly from Kishnaghur to My- 
mensing, and thence to Dacca, and then round by Malda, keeping him 
there, until he signed a bond, agreeing to everything that was demand- 
ed of him, and then, and not till then, releasing him ? Would Mr. 
Theobald call this a contract, and consider it against law and morals, 
if a Magistrate was to tell the planter who came to lodge a com- 
plaint, that such a mode of increasing the revenue was illegal ? Yet 
we should much like to know what would be the difference between 
Government treating the planters thus and the planters treating the 
ryots as they do now. There is no more a contract in the one case than 
the other. We do not profess to know as much about the law of con- 
tracts as Mr. Theobald, but we certainly always thought that there 
must be two parties to a contract, and that there must be at least 
some outward show of free « will on both sides. We were not before 
aware that a more assertion, on the part of tlio planter, that he, many 
years ago, advanced a small sum of money to a man, was sufficient to 
bind over that man’s descendants, from generation to generation, as slaves 
to the party making the advance. Mr. Theobald pretends to believe — 
it can only be a pretence — that a ryot comes voluntarily and engages 
to sow a certain amount of laud with a certain crop, for a, certain season ; 
but he must know well that this i.* not the case ; but that, if even an 
actual money advance is ever made, ’ it is some trifling sum, not suffi- 
cient to support a man for a week ; and does he suppose, for one mo- 
ment, that a man, as fond of freedom as a Bengalee cultivator prover- 
bially is, would exchange this freedom for “ a new condition for the 
sake of a few annas, which he knows he will have to repay one-thousand- 
fold, when he could, with equal ease, obtain the same sum from a 
native merchant, and only have to pay twenty-fold ? It is not honest 
of the Secretary of the Association to argue as if any such thing as a 
hmd fide voluntary contract existed between a pianter and his ryots. 

But even for the sake of argument, supposing that the contract was 
a voluntary honiA fide engagement, for the mutual advantage of both 
parties, does a man by entering into such a contract “ pro tanto exchange 
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his condition of freedom for a new condition ? ” And is a Magistrate in tho 
wrong who prevents a planter from forcibly compelling a ryot to fufil such 
contracts ? Certainly not, a contract to cultivate indigo is exactly the same 
as a contract to do anything else, and a ryot disputing the contract has 
as much right to demand protection of person and property from all for- 
cible attempts to compel him to fulfil his contract as any one else, un- 
til the claim is decided by a Gvil Court. If Sir Morton Peto, or any 
other eminent contractor, was to contract to make a railway in this 
country, and was not to make it in the manner that the Railway Com- 
pany thought they had a right to expect, would the Railway Compa- 
ny be acting legally in sending a number of myrmidons to bring Sir 
Morton before them, to carry off all his furniture and jewels, to ill-treat 
his family, and ultimately to flog him and confine him in a damp cellar 
until he satisfied all demands of the Company, and in addition gave 
handsome douceurs to every clerk and porter in the establishment? 
We expect that the police would interfere, and we think that Mr. Theo- 
bald would not question the legality of their interference. Is there 
then one code of law and morals for Morton Peto’s and another for 
Shaik Buxoo’s? 

But this is on the fiilse supposition that a voluntary contract actually 
exists. Let us take things as they really arc. Suppose that Sir Morton 
Peto WJis out, and that a messenger from the Railway Company wjus to 
come and chuck down a lyag of rupees in his door-way, and tell his fami- 
ly that it was an advance for a Railway he was to construct at such and 
such a price : suppose that the money was not ever picked up, but that 
the messenger was to call upon a couple of his own servants to witness 
that the money was actually thrown down : suppose that, on account of 
Sir Morton's absence, his nearest male relative was seized and was 
carried off to the Company's Office, and the end of a pen put into his 
hand to touch, and that the touch of the pen by Sir Morton’s cousin 
was to be considered by the head of the office as equivalent to Sir Mor- 
ton’s signature to a contract that he had never seen : or suppose that 
the contract was never actually written at all — would the Railway Com- 
pany bo justified in calling upon the Police to compel Sir Morton to 
make the Railway ? Would Sir Morton be held pro tardo to have ex- 
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changed his freedorm for a new condition ? if not, wliy should the lyot 
be held to have done so under precisely similar circumstances ? Would 
a Magistrate who refused to punish Sir Morton be hold up as ‘‘a fire- 
brand to the yx)pulation ? We trow not; but, accx)rding to Mr. Theobald's 
unprejudiced judicial mind,” he is one. — Irulian Fiddy June 25, 1859. 

Opium and iNDiriO.—- There is one part of Mr. Theobald's report that 
deserves further notice, and this is the argument that “ the Government, 
whose relation to the ryots in the open districts is very like that of 
the planters in the indigo districts, has found the want of a special law 
for the protection of its capital ; and the same law ought to be extciided 
to the indigo districts.” The most charitable way of viewing this asser- 
' tion is to assume that Mr. Theobald knows as little of the system of 
opium cultivation as he pretends to do of the system of indigo cultiva- 
tion, We need not go into the question on this occasion, though possi- 
bly we may hereafter. Suffice it to say that tlie opium is grown under 
advances, the cultivator brings his crop to the factory, is paid up at a 
very high rate in full, and his account closed within a week of the 
delivery of the drug ; his payments amounting to from Rupees 25 to 30, 
or sometimes Rupees 35 per beegah. The ryot who sows indigo has 
Rupees 2 forced upon him against his will : if he refuses it, he is im- 
prisoned, beaten, and starved. Of this sum ho gets fleeced before he 
leaves the premises. The average produce of a beegah fetches Rupees 2 ; 
if his produce is in excess of his advance, still he is kept on the books, and 
an old advance of thirty yt^ars lx)fore juggled into his accounts. Govern- 
ment from time to time changes the price which is paid for the opium, 
so as to assimilate it to the rates that the ryot could obtain for the most 
profitable crop. The planter has never changed Ids price, but has chang- 
ed his meajsure for the worse : the measuring chain of old days was 
many feet shorter than the present chain. Government exercises no 
influence to induce tho alteration to take their advances. The planter 
notoriously purchases zemindarees and putnees to obtain power to com- 
pel his tenant to sow for him. The Government agencies are superin- 
tended by gentlemen of great responsibility and high social standing, 
who have no interest themselves in the produce of the factories. The 
indigo factories are either superintended by the owner, a man whose real 
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English feelings have been deadened by a long colonial life, impunity 
from punishment, social or legal, irresponsibility, and the working of a 
system which he prol)ably found in force when he came to the country, 
and which is too profitable for him to care to alter until compelled to do 
so ; he is of course pecuniarily interested in getting as much indigo sown 
as he can, and as he has not a monopoly like the Government, but has a 
number of competitors all around him, he is sorely tempted to have re- 
course to the tyranny and oppression which have made the indigo cul- 
tivation the greatest curse under which the Bengal peasant suffers. 
Where the planter himself docs not manage his own estate, it is made 
over to a manager, generally selected for his powers of nigger-driving, 
who receives a commission on the out-turn, and whose appointment de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of the dyo he can produce. However, 
the systems are so entirely opposite, that it would take up column after 
column if we were to proceed to point out all the points in which they 
differ ; suffice it to say that so long as England keeps India the planters 
never shall and never will have an Act investing them with the powers 
exercised by the Government opium agents. We extract elsewhere a 
very sensible letter on this subject from a Mr. Hutchinson, who resides 
apparently in the centre of the greatest indigo-growing district in Bengal, 
in most of whose arguments we concur.— /nrfiart Fields Novem- 
ber 26, 1850. 


[The folloiving is the letter referred to above.] 


To the Editor of the Bengal Hurlcaru. 

Dear Sir, . 

In the proceedings of the Central Committee Indigo 
Planters’ Association, dated 11 th instant and published in the Ilurlmrii 
of the 1 9th idem, I find that the Secretary remarked that “ the Govern- 
ment, whose relation to the ryots in the Opium distMts is very like that 
of the planters’ in the Indigo districts, has found the want of a special 
law for the protection of its capital ; and the same law ought to be 
extended to capital employed in Indigo cultivation. Do the planters 
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actually want the same special law, and are they prepared to take it 
for /‘better and for worse?” If they have the same special law, will 
they act like the Government? On the representation of the Opium 
lyots the Government has sanctioned an increase of 8 or 12 annas on 
every seer of Opium. Will the planters do the same to their Indigo 
ryots ? Are the planters prepared to close their Indigo Concern at the 
same time with the Government, should the latter give up Opium 
cultivation ? It must be borne in mind, before the planters make a 
rash promise to suit their present interest, that there is a voice already 
raised in England against the Government for its connecuon with the 
Opium trade, and that voice will ultimately prevail. . 

* The Government, for divers reasons, may have special laws for the 
protection of its interest, which, in reality, is the interest of the com- 
munity ; so the planters need not look enviously at the temporary gains 
of the Government from the Opium trade. There will come a time 
when the planters will be allowed to manufacture Opium if they choose, 
but in the meanwhile lot them study political economy, and know that 
Indigo as well as Opium can always be had for what it costs to pro- 
duce it. 

Like other traders the Indigo Planters must toil and win, or lose, 
without the intervention of a special Uw, Have the manufacturers of 
Silk or Saltpetre, Sugar or Teii, a special law to enable them to pro- 
cure the raw materials from the ryots ? Are not these traders of greater 
importance to the community than the ridiculously few proprietary 
Indigo planters whom we could name and count upon our fingers ? 

No legislation is necessary for the supply of Indigo leaf. The ryots 
will produce that vahi'nlarily if they are adequately paid. The price 
of every commodity has been enhanced of late, save that of Indigo leaf, 
for which the planters will not consent to pay tc the ryots more than 
the price of bygon^ears. No planter will, on his honour as a gentleman, 
contradict my assertion. For the said unreasonableness, and other minor 
oppr^sions, the ryots do not agree to fresh advances ; hence the con- 
stant rows between the planters and the ryots. 
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Perhaps the planters may urge, “ never mind the fresh advmm, let 
the ryots pay us the old debts.” To this I would reply that the planters 
themselves have reduced the ryots to their present state of irretrievable 
indebtedness by advancing money on imprudent and usurious conditions, 
and therefore the planters, like other tradesmen, must pay the penalty of 
their rash speculations. The planters may sue and win, and light their 
cigars with the decrees, if they please; but no good man would sympa- 
thize with persons who encourage immorality by making indiscreet 
advances to the needy ryots of Bengal 

In justice to the Secretary and the planters I should appear in my 
proper name, therefore I beg to subscribe, 

Dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

Hauskhally, Nuddea, ^ S. W. HUTCHINSON. 

The 215^ November, 1859, j 


To the Editor of the Bengal ITurkaru. 

Dear Sir, 

I FIND that in treating on Indigo matters in the Hurhahjt, 
of the 10th instant, you have wasted much apace to no purpose by 
quotations from the CalcvUa Review and The Indian Fidd. The public 
at large do not want to know what Mr. Bomwetsch or Mr. E. Underhill 
thinks of the planters, and most of your readers care a fig whether the 
“ occupying tenants” in Indigo districts are better fed and clad than their 
sable brethren in other parts of Bengal. The quotations are inapplicable to 
the present demand of the planters and occupying tenants, and a sound 
lawyer would have eschewed the testimony of Mr. E. Underhill in the 
present instance. Their demand hinges on the principles of free trade, 
voluntary labour, and adequate wages — remuneration, and it can be 
determined only by the accepted rules of political ^economy, a science 
sadly neglected by the Anglo Indian.s, including Editors, Priest, and 
Planters, though eacli and all of them have their ambition and visions of 
honorary seats at the Council Board. Amongst other things, Mr. E. 
Underhill, it seems, does not approve of “ occupying tenants managing 
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the lands as they please and he would subject the occupying ryots to 
the will and taste of the zemindars and planters, because the lands near 
the farms and factories look so pretty. If so, with what consistency, or 
show of reason, could the occupying tenants be made to pay rent for lands 
which they may not use or cultivate as they please, it is Lard to guess ; 
perhaps you will enlighten us. Moreover, is the pretty appearance of lands 
near factories a criterion of the happiness in the home of the ryots ? 

There can Ixi no doubt that it is not the planters’ interest to oppress 
the “ occupying tenants,” and that planters are driven to oppression (as 
Mr. E. Underhill says) by the falsehood and roguery of the ryots. Trades- 
men learn to conduct their business from experience, planters should do 
the same. We hear them complaining against the ryots, and calling 
them rogues, niggers, liars, and a hundred similar epithets. If the ryots 
are really so bul, why not avoid doing business with them ? Do not 
engage them, nor make advances for Indigo leaf. Employ coolies and 
Boonnahs, and thereby teach the ryots that honesty is the best stepping- 
stone to competence and contentment. Boonnahs and coolies can always 
be had for what they cost to procure them, and there is the country with 
all its fatness before the planter. On his skill and honest dealings 
depends his fortune. He has the advantage of the law too in his favour. 
Of all persons, the planter has be.st cause not to complain against the law 
of the country. It is always within his reach, and his wealth and position 
greatly assist him to wield against recusant ryots. But 1 am digressing, 
and it is time to conclude. Before doing so please let me hold you by 
the small finger. You require a little support when treading on Indigo 
ground. ‘ Though I have not seen any one of the charges or petitions of 
the ryots, yet from what I hear, I can safely tell you that amongst other 
things, their chief demoAul h to be left atom ; they do not wish to take 
advance^ nor enter into contracts for Indigo leaf ; so you need not 
fear of the lyots “ repudiating their engagements.” They are not wil- 
ling to enter into contracts. It is the planter that is anxious to have the 
ryots do so, for it is less expensive. 


Instead of indulging in malicious inuendoes, brutal attacks on in- 
dividual characters, crude and cursory quotations from depositions, and 
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silly verbal criticisms, editors of Anglo-lTidian journals would do well 
were they to write, and invite discussion, on the present demand of their 
planter friends and constituents, and the Indigo ryots. The demand is 
based on political economy, and planters that can write should join. 
They will find this less expensive than club and spear law. Government 
and the community will listen to reason, but never sncciunb to brute 
force. 

remain, clear Sir. 

Yours obediently, 

W. L HUTCHINSON. 

HaCSKHAI.LY, NuDDKA, 1 

WJi January, 18fi0. J 

The evidence is fast gathering to fulness. It is now patent to the 
world that tlie Indigo Planters are a clastj of petty tymnts, and that the 
ryots in the indigo planting districts arc treated no bettor than the 
cotton producers of the Slave States. The truth is no longer confined 
to the bosom of Mofussil society. All that wo have liitlierto said against 
the class have been proved to bo no colouring. One of the latest wit- 
nesses to the fact is a Europc'aii gentleman, a nnsideiit in an indigo- 
gi'uwing district. Mr. S. W. Hutchinson, in the IJurkaru of the 23rd 
instant, calmly writes : — “ No legislation is necossaiy for the supply of 
indigo leaf. The ryots will produce that voluntarily, if they are ade- 
quately paid. The price of every commodity has been enbaiiced of late 
to the ryots more than the prices of by-gone years. No planter will on 
his honour fus a gentleman contradict my assertion.” A little further on, 
he says, “ for the said unreasonableness and other minor oppressions, the 
ryots do not consent to fresh advances ; hence the constant rows be- 
tween the planters and the ryots. Perhaps tLe planters may urge, 
“ never mind fresh advances, let the ryots pay us the old debts ! ” But* 
“ the planters themselves have reduced the ryots to their present state 
of irretrievable indebtedness by advancing money on imprudent and 
usurious conditions. ” No plaintifi' would wish for better evidence in 
his favour from the mouth of his opponent’s witness. Here is not only 
a simple assertion, but an assertion coupled with a challenge. No 
'planter mill, on his honour as a gentleman, contradict my asmiionf 

3 
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Verily iliin is a fine pass for the planters ; — they are threatened to be 
bullied into confession. We shall be heartily gratified to see some brave 
spirit take up the glove, for it is of a nature that cannot well be passed 
by. In it are at stake their lionour and reputation. Be a coward ami 
lose reputation, or maintain it at the risk of defeat. But what is this 
assei’tion to which such a morciloss condition is attached ? Why, it is 
nothing more or loss than that the employment of forced labour in the 
cultivation of indigo, and forced labour of the most odious kind, is part 
and ail essential part of the indigo {dauting system in Bengal. “ The 
lyots will voluntarily produce that, if tliey are adequately paid.” The 
plain Construction of this is that the ryots of Bengal are as yet di 'veu 
to their work by the Bengal Legreos, by the wrack and the pock ; that, 
far from receiving adt‘-quatc prices for their marketable labour, they 
are foiYujd to live on advanetjs, nay to pay their old debts (Heaven 
knows when made and liow contracted, aiiitl to what amount) ; give up 
the use of tlieir land, the use of tlieir ploughs, the use of their linilis 
even, for the raising of the indigo crop, the profit on which is to go 
solely to goi’ge I ho avarice of their usurers ; while the poor wretches, 
with their famished families, are reduced to stiirvation ; — compliance to 
the will of the tyrant all the wliile being secured by minor oppressions^ 
by which mild phrase Mr. Hulcliiiisoii no doubt intends putting in iron, 
locking up ill cliuuam godoivns, hoi’se-wliippiug, and if need be, looting 
and setting fire to houses. This is the picture of the independent Briton 
drawn by a frienilly hand ; by such means as these docs he develop) tlie 
resources of the country, and promote the welfare of lier sons ; in 
such a way as this he civilizes the nation ; with such motives as those 
he earnestly petitions Paiiianu^iit for settling his class in colonies 
iliniughout tlie laud ; such are the men who stylo themselves the true 
representatives of the Bi’itish public ! ! ! 

The worst feature of the case is that the law will alfoi'd no remedy. 
The planter is above the law. He laughs at it, he scorns it, he defies it. 
It was only a few months ago that Mr. MacArthur, of the Meergunge 
Factory in Zillah Jessore, w.w fined for a piece of factory outrage, and 
what is more, shown up pretty conspicuously iu the newspapers. Hear 
from a oorrespoudeiit al)Out his further doiijgs : — 
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“We hear on good autliojity that tlie people of sonic villages within 
the suh-divisiori of Magoorali in Jossorc, have complained to the autho- 
rities of the oppressions of the notorious Mr. MacArthur of Meergunge 
Factory, who was a short time ago fined for unlawfully keejiing several 
men in irons. It appears that the villagers refused to sow indigo fiir his 
factory on the terms dictated by him, consequently the above planter 
threatened to plunder and burn their /illages. 

“We are informed that since tlie above complaint was made, the said 
planter has actually plundered some lionses r>f tin* villagers in the face 
of the police who seem to be paid by tlie planter, and, not being satisfied 
with plunder obtained on this occasion, is again preparing to plunder 
and demolish all the houses of the villagers who coTOplainod against 
liim .” — Ilimloo Patriot, December 3, 1859. 


The Ceremony of Advancing.— The worship oi‘ the blue Mammon is 
yearly inaugurated witii the ceremony of making advances. Most of our 
readers who iiear so much of the liberality of the factory in making 
these advances and the rascality of the ryot in not working it off hav(i 
probably never witnessed it. A description therefore will not be un- 
acceptable to them. 

About the months of Kartic and Aghran the factory ameon makes 
out a list of all the cultivator class of ryots inhabiting the villages which 
comprise a factory line, with the number of ploughs and liullocks, and 
the extent of laud which each individual is mastei’ of at tho time, and 
submits it to the Gomashta or the native Suprintendont who, aftm- 
consulting with his European superior as to the nunihcr of lieegalis 
which would be tliat year laid under indigo plant, makes a distribution 
of the whole quantity, noting down opposite the names of tho ryots in 
the list, and tho number of beegalis which each of them would be re- 
quired to cultivate. This is done by the factory servants, of course 
without consulting the cultivators or even endeavouring to ascertain 
whether they would be able to meet tlie engagements to be imposed 
upon them. A month or fifteen days after tliLs, the ryots are ordered to 
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repair to the factory, and tlic facjtory Tageedgir brings them much as a 
shepherd would drive in his Hock. Very generally the advance-money 
is paid by the native Gomashta, but in some cases, to meet conscience 
and public opinion, the task is undertaken by the Superintendent hira- 
«elf. The ryots crowd in the open compound before the verandah, where 
tb(* Sahel) sits in a chair surrounded by bis native subordinates, who 
squat on the floor with the jiccount books, and with purses containing 
money. If there l)c a big tree in the compound the ryots are fortunate 
enough to obtain some protection from the sun, if not, they are obliged 
to stand exposed to its rays. The Mohurir of the factory then calls out 
the name of a ryot from the list before him and then sings aloud to the 
effect : — " You Nazir Mai) mood of Noclcootoepoor, last year you cultivated 
two bcogahs of laud with indigo, but as by the* report of the ameen it 
M ppears that you have purchased additional cattle, you arc to cultivate 
one bcegah more this season, you are booked for three beegahs from this 
y|jir. But the factory accounts show a balance of four rupees against 
your name, so deducting that sum from six rupees, which is the amount 
to which you are entitled tliis season for three heogahs, thc^re are left two 
rupees, from which again deduct two annas on account of a stamp paper 
for your kubooleut, 12 annas for the pri(!o of Indigo seed to be supplied 
to you at four annas per boegah and six annas for the repair of roads at 
one anna on every rupee, in all making a total of one nipee and four 
annas, the sum which you are now ty receive for the cultivation of 
three beegiilis amounts to 12 annas. Now come forward and take 
it, the Salieb will pay you with his own hands.” No sooner is 
this speech ended than, “ Dohye Saheb,” Nazir Mahmood screaches 
out, “Do not burifen me with an additional beegah, for I will 
not be able to cultivate so many as three beegahs. I came here 
With the purpose of soliciting you to relieve me of one of the two 
beegahs which I have hitherto sown with indigo. For God’s sake, take 
mercy on me, Saheb ; Allali has taken away from me only two months 
ago my eldest son, who was the prop of my old age and the chief assist- 
ant in my labours of the field, he it was who ploughed your indigo lands, 
and it w:as through his exertions that my whole family got a mouthful 
(of patldy every day to support our strength. But he has for ever left us, 
atid his two brothers are mere bo 3 's who have not yet learnt to hold the 
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plough, Sinco my eldest hoy s ileafch oihor afflicUons have comcMipoa 
me, somehow or other I am afflicted with a sore leg, for which, if I am 
. not 8])ee(lily cured, I will scarcely be able to go out to the fields myself. 
The new bullock reported by the Ameen was pun'hased by my son 
before his death, but has been mortgaged by me to defray the expense 
of his sickness and funeral. May God increase your riches and make 
you Governor of this country, but br kind enough to deliver me from 
your kliata” Neel hoga” is the brief answer of the Saheh. “ Dohye 
Halieb,” again slirieks out the man. A reply as brief as the first is 
impatiently vouchsafed. Nazir MahmooJ becomes somewhat obstre- 
perous, upon which the Tageodgir and Chn})rasec bound towards him, 
and after a shower of blows and slaps, pull him forward. “ Then kill 
me, you all,” is the grumble with which Nazir Mahmood resigns himself 
to his fata “ Bring Jiim hero to receive his advance-money,” calls out 
the Mohurir, and the man is shoved forward close to the ^iaheb. “ Hold 
forth your hand,” the man with great reluctance obeys, and the Superi^- 
tendent drops three (juartor pieces in his hands. The Saheb then asks 
him “ liow now, have; you got your money?” “ Yes, Sir,” doles out Nazir, 
“ but what am I to do with these three little silver bits? ” Throw it in 
yonder stream of water, if you like,” is the prompt reply. Another ryot is 
called. The. same scone, with some little difference in the details, is 
enacted until the whole ceremony is concluded, or in some cases the 
Saheb, tired of tlic business, and hearing his khansamali announce tiffin 
or breakfast, hastens to satisfy craving nature, leaving the remainder in 
the hands of his Oomashta . — Hindoo Patriot, March 31, 18G0. 


The Contract.— Some speculation is of course afloat as to the 
sort and amount of evidence that the Magistrates will require from 
those who file complaints under the recently enacted Eyots’ Coercion 
Act. Some Magistrates, probably, will be satisfied with the factory 
oath and the factory khatta; while others might insist upon addi- 
tional testimony of a more tnistworthy kind. Inexperienced Magistrates 
might even possibly call for the kubooleut, the deed of contract, for 
the preparation of which on stampt* sheets they will observe entries 
in the khatta books of two anna.s or four annas against the Byot 
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Not a factory, we believe, will be able to produce a properly executed 
deed attesting'an cugageincnt, except planters who, like Mr. Hears, have 
agents in Magistrates like Mr. Skinner. The planter of these days 
no more thinks of spending the two or four annas he charges to the 
Ryot’s account for stampt paper than he does of having the indigo plant 
measured by the old three cubits* chain. As to fabrication of docu- 
ments, that to be of any service, must l^e done upon a scale practically 
impossible. The oath and the khatta will be the principal evidence 
producible, and the degree of dcpcndance to be placed upon the lat- 
ter as a voucher for cash payments may be deduced from the circum- 
stance alone of how the stamp money is applied. 

There is one description of kubooleuts, however, which might be 
produced in numbers. It is those which were executed years ago, when 
planters were more careful iu their proceodiiigs than they have of late 
foynd it nocessaiy to l)e, and the term of wliich extends to the present 
year. We subjoin a true translation of one of these documents which 
most of our readers must be curious to see. 

To 

This is written by me Scheedam Doss, this deed of contract for growing 

indigo. Whereas yourself and your brother purchased in 1 260 

Sal the factory, and you have sin o by partition and demarkation 

come into sole possession of the above factory and its outstandings ; and 
whereas on an adjustment of the account resting on my previous con- 
tract to grow indigo for the above factory there appears a balance of 
rupees two against me. In consideration of those two rupees, and two 
rupees more which I now take in a<lvance, I engage to cultivate two 
beegahs of land with inlligo plant for your above named factory, from 
1262 to 1271 Sal, being a period of ten years ; I engage to deliver their 
produce annually at the factory, and according to former custom the 
price thereof shall be calculated at the rate of nine bundles per rupee. 
The price of seed, cost of conveyance, and of wdiatever other means of 
cultivation I may receive from the factory, shall be deducted therefrom. 
Should any balance remain in my favour, I shall receive it in cash. Should 
the glance be against mo, I wdll discharge it by growing indigo in the 
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ensuing year on as many beegalis as sliall be covered by the amount 
thereof, at the rate of two rupees per beegah. Shoiikl tjie price of the 
plant cover the amount of the advance, I shall annually take an advance 
to the extent abovemcntioned during the term of this engagement. 
Should I make default in cultivating or selling th produce to any body 
else, I shall be liable to damages to the extent of tin- value of the corres- 
ponding quantity of wrought dye. To this effect I execute this deed 
siccordiug to the contract 1 have entered into. Dated 

Tlie above is a document from a factory in the Hooglily district, where 
the bundle is a considerably smallei* me«^sure than in the disiricLs east 
of tlie Hooglily, where it is no measure at all, except of the rapacity, 
injustice, and power of the planter. This accounts for so many as nine 
bundles being contracted for at the rupee. The corresponding quan- 
tity of wrought dye moans, at the pleasure of the planter, twenty to 
forty rupees, a rather heavy guarantee for the fulfilment of the con- 
tract, which again is protected by the material guarantee of the ryot’s 
person and home, and the immaterial guarantee of his wife’s honour. 

Now, we iislc any unprejudiced person whether any man who is a free 
agent will in his .senses enter into a contract of the above description? 
Whether the document docs not on the face of it bear evidence of its 
execution having been enforced by threats and intimitlatiori ? Whether it 
is not a I’ccord of tyranny and oppression, of misrule and misgovermnent ? 

And, it is to give effect to such contracts that the Legislature has 
abolished the usual securities afforded by the law and the constitution of 
the ewstablished courts of justice . — Hindoo Patriot, Ajiril 7, 18G0. 

The Planters’ Defence. — ^The opponents of the indigo system will 
now have easy times of it, for their “ enemy has written a book,” or 
what is quite' as much to the purpose, a letter to the daily press. 
Our object throughout has been to endeavour to draw a reply from some 
of the representatives of planting interest. We have tried the seductive, 
the abusive, the enquiry, the communicative, and fifty other different 
tones in treating of the subject, in the hopes of exciting that “ calm and 
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tfiTBperate discussion” wliich the planters always profess to desire, but 
which they so carefully avoid. Having, however, baitwl our hook with 
a Missionary — a temptation which no planter was ever yet known to 
resist — we have at length got a rise, and having hooked our fish, can 
now afford to lot him drown himself leisurely. 

We own that we wish that the champion of the planters had l)een any 
one rather than Mr. Furlong, for we Ixilicvo that he is one of about iialf 
a dozen planters who see the oppressive and dishonest nature of the 
existing system as well as we do j but who, not having sufficient courage 
to break tlirough the trammels of the planter caste, • go on year aft^^r 
year growing Indigo under a system which they know to be wrong 
merely because their neighbours will not reform, — a course of proceeding 
to which they reconcile their consciences by endeavouring to deal as leni- 
ently with the natives as their occupation will admit, and avowing their 
readiness to adopt a better system if they only saw ji chance of its pay- 
iriff, but who, however, we are afraid, do not take any very active mea- 
sures to convince their l)rothor planters of the errors of their ways. If 
we arc to discuss the subject, wo must say we had far sooner have seen 
the planting interest represented by a MacArthur, White, or Tripp, or 
some other of the many out-and-out Anglo-Saxons who really telieve 
that the black man was created for the sole purpose of hoeing cane and 
growing crops without payment for tli.j wliite man, who preacli — nor 
only preach, but also practise what they preach — that it really benefits 
the people of this country as a nation to be made to sow not what crop 
pays them best, but what crop pays the planter best ; and that it is ateo- 
lutely necessary for the permanency of our rule in this country that the 
unfortunate ryots should be locked up in godowns, thrashed with stirrup 
leathers, carried about '^from ^listrict to district in confinement, and even 
sent occasionally abruptly from this myrtal vale to that bourne whence 
no ryot returns, and where there are neither planters, naibs, gomashtas, 
nor stirrup leathers ; and perhaps, as regards this last mode of benefiting 
the people of this country, they are right. Death must be a relief to 
many an unfortunate cultivator after spending montlis in a dark, damp 
godown. But to return to Mr. Furlong. In a late issue we published 
Sk petition presented by certain ryots f>f a village named Sharl)arri, in 
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Nuddea, to the Lieutenant-Governor, complaining that on the 
of October last, tlie servants of Mr. Furlong forcibly entered their fields 
which were sown with mustard, and sowed a crop of indigo over the 
mustanl ; that they had complained to the Magistrate of the district, 
who had heai'd the evidence of their witnesses, and believing the case to 
be primd facie proved had summoned the aggressors, but that he had 
not taken the necessary measures to secure the attendance of the defend- 
ants and that the case was consequently still petuling in the Magistrate’s 
Court. From correspondence sent to us for publication by Mr. Furlong, 
apparently with the full conviction that its perusal would convince the 
public of the falseness of the Sharbarri ryots’ petitions, it would seem that 
on seeing the petition, in this journal, Mr. Furlong wrote to Mr. Sibbald, 
and asked him wbetlier there was any truth in the petitioners’ allegations, 
at the same time giving him a quiet hint that ** he hoped to hear that they 
are entirely untrue, or at any rate greatly exaggerated.” Mr. Sibbald, as a 
matter of course, says that the allegations are quite untrue, and to prove 
it argues, first, that if it had but been so, “ the ryots would have com- 
plained to him, as he lives only two miles from the place.” The ryots 
would, in the opinion of Mr. Sibbald, naturally have complained to the 
aggressor of bis own acts. Secoiully, he states that the indigo was clearly 
sown by the ryots themselves, as “ can be proved to any one riding over 
the indigo lands,” by the fact of mustard and indigo being seen growing 
in the same field. We should in our innocence have thought that this 
would be rather evidence of the truth of the ryots’ complaints to the 
effect that indigo had been forcibly sown over their young mustard crop ; 
but Mr. Sibbald argues otherwise, and Mr. Furlong appears to be satis- 
fied. The public are not so green or blue as to believe what Mr. Sibbald 
evidently expects them to believe, that ryots of their own free will sow 
indigo and mustard together. That they do sow a double crop is we 
fear too true, but it is only owing to the presence on the melt of a 
number of latteals and togdtgars. Mr. Sibbald admits, however, that the 
ryots did complain to the Magistrate, and that the case is still undecided t 
three months after the outrage was committed, he endeavours to prove 
that the ryots have brought a false charge, by stating that the servants 
who are called by them latteals are his own regular servants, and are 
entered as such in the iesanabissee of servants, which is annually filed 
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in the Magistrate’s C^onrt. The distinctioii is ridlenlous, and is simply 
met by the fact that if they had not been latteals, they would not have 
been employed as factory servants. “The charge in the Magistrate’s 
Court,” says Mr. Sil^bald, “was brought because he had previously 
brought a charge against the ryots for breaking up his indigo plant.” 
Now, what does Mr. Sibbaldmean hy his indigo plant ? Is it indigo sown 
by himself or his servants on his own kliawar land ? or is it the indigo 
which he wishes us to Ixdieve was voluntarily sown by the ryots on their 
lands under the factory advances, acconling to a bond fide contract? 
We apprehend from his subseciuent remarks that he means the latter. 
If so, how is this Mr. Sibhald’s plant? He merely, according to bis own 
showing, gives an advance for the cultivation of a certain amount of 
indigo to be delivered at a cert-ain phice at a certain time. Now what 
right has Mr. Sibhald totlie plant, or to interfere in any way with the 
ryot until the time for thc‘ fulfilment of the contract has arrived ? If 
when the time specified in the contract has expired the indigo is not 
forthcoming, Mr. Sibl:)ald would, like any other person, have his action 
in the Civil Court for breach of contract, but it is always optional with 
the ryot to produce this indigo in any manner most convenient to him- 
self ; he may sow it in one place, plough it up and sow it again in another 
fifty times without Mr. Sibbald having any right to ititerfere. The land 
is the ryot’s and not his, and the fact of Mr. Sibbald having the assur- 
ance to go into the Magistrate’s Cnuil,, and comj)lain of the ryot plough- 
ing up his own crop sown by himself on his own land, is quite 
enough to prove the mistaken notions that the planters have of the 
relative position of themselves and their ryots. The ryot would be the 
sufferer by the destruction of his own crop, not the planter ; and if the 
cultivation of indigo is voluntary, which Mr. Sibbald does not believe, 
but which he would have us bf^lieve, it is inconceivable that a ryot should 
go and injure his prospects by destroying his own crop. If the indigo 
was remunerative, what possible motive could he have in so doing ? This 
very fact is to our minds conclusive evidence that the indigo is not sown 
voluntarily. 

We now come to Mr. Furlong’s other appearance in the columns of 
tihe Englishman, in which he attacks the Revd. Mr. Bomwetsch for 
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taking the part of the ryots, and from which it would appear that he 
had applied to tfie bishop to insist upon Mr. Bomwetsch shutting his 
eyes to all the oppression and tyranny which is going on around him. 
The bishop had better leave the matter alone we think ; for Mr. Furlong 
has no more right to demand his interference m the matter than the 
ladies who do not pay their milliners* bills have to ask the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to insist upon S. G. 0. desisting from the letters on that 
subject, which he has just written to the Times, The planters, however, 
were the first to begin the attack upon the Missionaries ; tliey most 
unjustifiably and disgustingly commented upon the domestic affaiis of 
a Missionary in the hopes of frightening him from telling what he knew 
of their system. In this they failed, and they must make the best they 
can of their case without the help of the bishop. The planters have one 
invariable motive to assign to all those who endeavour to ameliorate the 
condition of the cultivating classes, and it is perliaps the most puerile and 
ridiculous retort that could be imagined. They accuse all, from the 
highest official to the hard-working and self-denying Missionary, of ''jeor 
lousy!' What the planters have that others have not, which causes the 
universal jealousy of their class we cannot conceive, and we think that 
the planters would find it rather hard to explain their meaning. 

l*lie great authority brought forward to confute tlie charges against 
the planting system is Raminohun Roy, who declared, in the time of 
Lord W. Bentinck, that he had lately taken a tour through Bmgal, and 
did not notice that the ryots in indigo districts were worse ofi* than the 
rest of the people. He even thought them better clothed than the gene- 
rality of the Natives. But what did Raminohun Roy know of the mat- 
ter ; on a question of Unitarian doctrine, we do not doubt that he was 
a great authority, but he never was in a position lo speak with authority 
as to the condition of the people in indigo districts ; he made a hurried 
tour through “several districts in Bengal*' and his remarks are no 
more entitled to respect in the face of the most contrary evidence, 
than the letters to the Times of that most ridiculous imposter, 
Wingrove Cooke, on the same subject. Moreover, Rammohun*s evi- 
dence was given thirty years ago, whereas we speak only of the condition 
of the people in the present time. This constant assertion that the peo- 
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pie in the Indigo districts are better off than those in Rice districts, and 
the usual deduction therefrom that Indigo cultivation fl beneficial to the 
people, is one of the most fallacious arguments that have ever been put 
forward in defence of the jilanters ; it is the fesult of the most extraor- 
dinary confusion of cause and effect ; the fact is, that the Planters are 
in these districts because they are rich, not t-hat the districts are rich 
because of the planters. What could a planter do in the marshes of a 
Rice district, whore Indigo would not grow ? They naturally avoid such 
places, and go to the fine soil of Nuddea and Jessore, &c. The ques- 
tion for consideration is, not whether the inhabitants of a fertile province 
are better off hi spite of the planters tlian the inhabitants of low 
marshes, wliere the nature of the soil confines them to the cultivation of 
one crop ? but wo must consider what would have been the condition of the 
people of Nuddea, Jessore, and other Indigo districts, if they had been 
allowed the free use of their own splendid land for the growth of crops of 
tobacco, sugar-cane, jute, and oil seeds, or perhaps cotton, instead of being 
compelled to sow a crop which even the planters admit does not repay 
the ryots the cost of cultivation ? Moreover, we understand on excel- 
lent authority, that within the last three years, owing to the high price 
of grain, the people of the rice districts of Eastern Bengal are ’by no 
means in a state of “squalid poverty/’ but are in a most thriving and 
prosperous condition. 

Mr. Furlong admits that on his izharas oiie-tenth of the land is taken 
up with the cultivation of indigo, and as a matter of course this is one 
tenth of the very best land picked out by the factory servants. Then to 
show the magnanimous generosity of Nuddea planters, he proceeds to 
give figures, the object of which is to show that the Nuddea district 
embraces an area of \3,926,733 beegahs, that the indigo cultivation is 
2,50,000 beegahs, and that therefore the planters, though really the 
landlords of fully two-thirds of the districts, do not occupy on their own 
account more than the thirtieth part of its area, a pre^-ty good portion too 
when we consider that they have no right to any of it ; but we think we 
can show that Mr. Furlong’s figures are as defective as the rest of his 
arguments. To find the net magnanimity of these gentlemen, we must 
deduct the portion of the land they take from the .ryots, not from the 
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whole area, but from the mliv/rahk portian of thcU area, and must 
show what portijki they could sow with indigo, and what having this 
option, they decline to avail themselves of, out of feelings of generosity 
to the people to whom the tknd belongs** From the area of 6,926,733 
beegahs, we must first deduct one-third for fallow garden-grounds, woods, 
villages, roads, and waste (this being the proportion admitted by Mr. 
^Furlong in his letter, when describing his own talook). We must next 
deduct another third to represent that portion of the district over 
which Mr. Furlong says the planters have no control ; and the total cul- 
turable area then over which the planters exercise zemindaree rights is 
brought down to 2,308,911 : deduct one-half of this as land suited to 
the cultivation of rice and other crops, but which will not grow indigo, 
and we have left in round numbers 1,154,1?55 beegahs, of which Mr. 
Furlong says 2,50,000 is cultivated with indigo ; so instead of appro- 
priating only one-thirtieth of the area, they actually take one-fifth of 
the only laud which would be of any use to them. And what right 
have they to this ? It is all very well to talk of their forbearance ^ 
landlords in taking so small a proportion, but their position as land- 
lords gives them no more right to take a single beegah of the ryots' land 
than it docs to sow the compound of Government House with indigo, or 
to build a factory on the Park at Barrackpore. Yet we find them 
admitting that they take 250,000 beegahs of the very best land in 
India, which, as far as the ryots arc concerned, might as well be laying 
fallow ; for the cultivation of indigo is to the ryots actually a loss of 
labour and rent, and tliis we imagine Mr. Furlong will not deny. He 
says that the rate at which the produce is now taken from the ryots is 
four bundles for the rupee, whereas it used to l)e ten bundles. Now, in 
the first place, is Mr. Furlong quite sure that lately six bundles for the 
rupee were not taken at some of his factories ? And is he also aware that ' 
our bundles of the present measurement is fully equal to ten bundles of 
the old measurement ? But say that one rupee is given for four bundles, 
how does that remunerate the cultivators ? Taking one village with 
another on an average of ten years, a very fair average crop of indigo is 
ten bundles per beegah (this we have on the authority of planters of 
greater experience than Mr. Furlong), which would give the lyot 2-8, 
deduct price of seed 8 annas, and there is a balance of 2 rupees in the 
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Lands of the cultivators to meet the rent of his land, the wages of his 
own labour, and the profit thereof ! ! Why, he must be an actual loser of 
hard cash. Next, as to this same rent, Mr^ Furlong takes considerable 
unction to his soul for letting his lands to thi ryots at three beegahs for 
the rupee. But the fiict simply is, that Mr. Furlong does nothing of 
the sort ; the ryots are hereditary proprietors of the soil, and so long as 
they pay the land tax, which in that particular pe rgunnah is fixed at, 
three beegahs per rupee, no one can touch them. Mr. Furlong could 
not raise their rent one pice if he wished it. We could go on pointing 
out other fallacies in Mr. Furlong’s letter, but space and time pi ess, and 
we havo shown quite sufficiently for all purposes that his argumenls 
are not to be depended upon. We do not attribute to him any intent 
to deceive, for we believe that, like many others of his class, he has by a 
long course of training taught himself to believe that the planters are 
the lienefactors of their race. One fine day they will probably be rudely 
and roughly undeceived.— Field, January 20, 1860. 


Mr. Furlong. — Mr. Furlong on the present occasion commences by 
again quoting Rammohun Roy and Lord W. Bentiucks opinions in 
favour of the planters in 1 829. As we said before, Rammohun Roy may 
be a very excellent man, and Lord AV. Bentinck may be, as Mr. Furlong 
asserts, “the best and greatest Governor -General British India has 
hitherto enjoyed;” but they w^ere neither of them at any time in a 
position to judge of the condition of the indigo districts, and certainly 
not of the condition of the cultivating classes of the present day. 

Lord W. Bentlnck’s Minute, quoted by Mr. Furlong, was framed upon 
reports sent in by the Magistrates and Commissioners of Bengal and the 
North-Western Provinces. Now if Mr. Furlong will look at these reports, 
he will see that the Bengal reports were mostly unfavourable to the plan- 
ters ; and from the North-Western Provinces — where the system is in no 
way the same as down here — ^the reports were favourable. Lord W. 
Bentinck struck a general average, and the Bengal planters got the benefit 
of the good character of the North-Western Province men ; and the plan- 
ters of Hindoostan were most unjustly saddled with a portion of the evil 
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repute of the dye-makers of Bengal. Independently of tliis, however, the 
European manufacturers of indigo of those days, not being allowed to 
hold lands, and zemindars h|d not the same power of tyrannising that 
the zemindar-planter of the present day has, they were more at the 
mercy of the producers of the plant, and were obliged to treat them to a 
certain extent honestly and fairly. Add to this that each district had 
then only one Magistrate, who scarcely ever left his sudder station^ 
instead of some six or seven Magistrates constantly on the move through 
their districts as at present ; and further take into consideration that 
many of these factories had belonge<l to the servants of Government, who 
were still even at that time more or less interested in the manufacture 
of the dye, and it is not difficult to understand how Lord W. Bentinck was 
induced to record a favourable opinion. Mr. Furbnig asks if the system 
of advance and the relation of the ryots with tlie factory has been less 
liberal, or whether the Europeans employed in the indigo trade have 
become less honest than in those days. We do not hesitate in reply to 
say, that certainly the dealings of the planters have become ftir less liberal 
than they were : in those days advances were real money payments ; 
in the present day two-thirds of the advances are nominal and have no 
existence out of the planter’s books ; they are mere paper advances, and 
even the wretched advance of Rs. 2 per beegah, in the exceptional instances 
in which it is really given, is not looked upon by either the donor or re- 
cij)ient as a fair trading advance, but as a sort of retainer, much as the 
barrel is put into the Commissariat boats — as shown in a late case at 
the Supreme Court — for the purpose of frightening the owner of the 
lx)at from running away after receiving cargo. The planter’s advance is 
merely intended to frighten the ryot into the belief that, if after receiving 
it he does not grow indigo, he will be liable to pupishment ; and till the 
last year the ryots have fully believed that the receipt of an advance did 
subject them to imprisonment if they did not grow what* the planter 
wished them to grow. If the advance was looked upon by the cultiva- 
tors as an assistance given by the planter to enable them to produce a 
crop, what occasion would there be for men like Mr. MacArthur to lock 
their ryots up and starve them until they took the advance ? Mr. Fur- 
long knows as well as we do, that when a factory is in a tottering state, 
the planter gives a couple of rupees to any budmash who comes for it. 
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and is quit6 prepared to throw away some ten or twelve thousand rupees 
of his employer’s capital in this manner, well knowing that the recipients 
of this so called advance have not an acre of land to their names, nor a 
plough or bullock in their possession. The money is not the planter’s ; 
it- belongs to some soft merchant or broker in Calcutta, who does hot 
understand the factory system of double entry : the planter has a future 
to look to ; and to save his reputation, he squanders this money for the 
mere purpose of being able to inveigh against the dishonesty of the culti- 
vators, the injustice of the Magistrate, and the looseness of the laws ; 
in short, to impute blame to every thing and every body but himself. 
This is the way in which the outstanding balances are made up, which 
figure so prominently in the Colonization Reports and the pamphlets of 
professional agitators. 

Next, as to the degeneration of the Europeans employed in the trade, 
we readily admit they are more educated, more gentleman-like, and in 
every thing unconnected with the cultivation of indigo more upright and ' 
conscientious than some who preceded them ; but we cannot admit that 
they are more straightforward in their dealings with their weak neighbours. 
We are quite prepared to believe that there is not a planter’s house in 
Nuddea into which a clergyman or the most fastidious lady may not 
suddenly enter, and stay without seeing any thing or hearing one word 
that would be displeasing.” Nay, we do not doubt that even a bishop 
might enter the dwelling-house of any planter, and hear nothing more un- 
pleasant than a fantasia on the piano. We do not doubt that clergyman, 
lady, bishop, Times' correspondent, book-writer, or any other visitor, would 
receive the most hospitable, open-hearted reception that it is possible to 
conceive, and that under the influence of such hosjritality they might be 
infelined really to believe their host’s assertion that the ryots loved and 
adored him; that the said host was a Lord Bountiful ; that the surrounding 
country, lately a desert or a forest, had been converted^ into a garden 
by the host’s Anglo-Saxon energy and capital ; and by a little conve- 
nient grouping, the visitor might see the Lady Bountiful dispensing 
medicbe to the Booneyah coolies, and chucking little Kowrahs afFection- 
atelgr under the chin. Such things have been done, Mr. Furlong ! But 
it is not with the dwelling-house that we have to do. Could the bishop, 
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clergyman, or fastidioits lady go into the godowa without seeing any 
thing displeasing ? Could they go hicognitOy and hear my Lord Bountt^ 
ful spoken of by the villagers one amongst the other ? Could they go 
and see the land marked out for indigo ? Could they see a lyot ** taking 
hia advance and signing his contract without having their notions of 
the benefit indigo cultivation confers upon the people considerably modi^ 
fied ? What does Mr. Furlong suppose would be their feeljngs on being 
told that a portion of the “ fertile garden” was two short years ago a 
flourishing Brahminee village, which had been pulled down, and the site 
ploughed up because the residents thereof were supposed to use their 
influence in helping the ryots to resist the advances which the planter 
was forcing on them ? What would they say if they went to the house of 
Seetul Turufdar, or any of the thousands of wretched beings like him in 
Bengal, who have been carried away forcibly by the planter's lattials, 
and never again heard of, their families left by the planter to starve 
but. supported by the subscription of other ryots — ^fellow sufferers? 
Would Mr. Furlong call these tales that he had heard of planters in 
days long gone by, which have rather surprised him ? Does he not know 
that these things are to be seen and heard day by day within thirty miles 
of his own house ? We had certainly believed Mr. Furlong to be a little 
more frank and honest ; it is not enough that he should say these things 
do not happen in the concern of which he has charge : our assertion is 
that they are of daily occurrence in eighteen factories out of twenty in 
Bengal Proper. Our object is not to reform James Furlong^ but the 
planting system, that system which, in spite of the substitution of Mar- 
aschino for Gin, of blue eyes for black, of bracelets for bangles, of the 
piano for the sittar, of the Ratcatcher's Davghter and VilliMnfi and 
his Dinah for hilly rmlly pwnneah and tazah be tazati, has made the 
planter of the present day less of what is generally called an English 
gentleman than his predecessor of the last generation. The old stylo 
of planter knew that oppression was wrong ; he felt that it could not be 
quite right for the strong to prey upon the weak ; but the planter of the 
present day has grown up under a system which makes him really be- 
lieve that tyranny is a necessary condition of the permanence of our 
rule, and that in taking the property of the black man he is doing him 
an honour and a benefit Of the two we should prefer the disorderly 
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dwelling-house and the remnant of conscience, to the well-furnished 
mansion with its seini-dotaohed prison house. 

Now to return to Mr. Furlong’s figures. He repeats his former 
assertion that the planter of the present day is more liberal than the 
planter onhe past, because he only takes six bundles, whereas the man 
of the last generation took ten; but, as we said before, the four bundles 
of this day are quite equal to ten of the former bundles. With a refinement 
of cookeiy and furniture we have also a refinement of extortion. The old 
race of planter, if he had once made up his mind to robbery, used to steal 
in a straightforward sort of manner. The present planter takes 
full measure filled up and pressed down, and by a judicious 
arrangement of the small ends of the bundles and a lengthening 
of the measuring chain, squeezes ten bundles into five, and 
flatters himself that he is being very liberal. Next, Mr. Furlong 
says, that seed is supplied to the ryots at four annas per 
beegali, which is a mistake, for the ryot is more often charged eight 
annas, and in some con(!erns ten annas per l)ecgah. Again, Mr. Furlong 
says, that the ryots could sow no other crops in spring except indigo 
and rice. He entirely ignores hemp, chillies, huldee, cutcho, sugar-cane, 
ginger, and several otluT crops of this sort, all of them most remu- 
nerative. Mr. Furlong apprehends that no one will endeavour to prove 
that rice is more. remunerative than indigo. To this we can only reply 
that rice gives a clear profit of from Rs. to 6 per beegah, whereas 
indigo, even if paid for, would give no profit at all, and as it never is 
paid for, is a loss of Rs, 2, exclusive of waste of land and trouble 
of growing and cutting. As to his assertion that no native would grow 
rice if it was not under the influence of poverty and his banker, we 
have no doubt he is correct. If a native could live and flourish 
without working, he very naturally would not work; but this feeling is 
not confined to ryots. If Mr. Furlong could live without a profession, 
it is very likely he would not be a planter, but would think it 
rather unfair if Government was to make him di.stil rum for the troops 
without payment, on the ground that he was only a planter from 
necessity. A ryot may, perhaps, as Mr. Furlong says, buy rice more 
cheaply than he could grow it, but where is the money to come from 
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if he is not allowed the use of his land ? If he was to trust to the profit^ 
of indigo growing for the supply of his rice, he would run a very poor 
chance of living for 24} hours. The next little inconsistency into which 
Mr. Furlong falls is by saying in one part of his letter that indigo 
cultivation has not increased for the last tw»^nty-five years, yet that the 
cultivation of other crops has doubled; and that thirty years ago wher- 
ever he rode he witnessed scanty cultivation amid a wilderness of jungle 
where now all is likely a fertile garden: and this improvement in the 
face of the country he manages to attribute — by what process of rea- 
soning it is difficult to conceive — to the indigo planters. If the indigo 
crop has remained stationary, it is because the planters cannot by all the 
means in their power get beyond a certain proportion of the land under 
that cultivation. The doubling of all crops except indigo is the strongest 
argument that Mr. Furlong could adduce against his own views of the 
question; it refutes his statement that no other crop will grow in 
JJinldea except indigo: it shows most convincingly that all other crops 
pay, and that indigo does not, for he can hardly hope to make the world 
believe that the planters would not extend tlu^ cultivation of indigo if 
they could do so, or that tlie ryots would not of their accord grow the 
crop if it paid them. The conversion of this wilderness into a garden 
is owing to tlic increased security of person and property, the exportation 
of rice and oil seeds, and the rise in the labour market, which has taken 
olF the land the incubus of having to find employment for five times 
the numl)er of cultivators that were necessary to prepare it for the crop. 
When there was no jiopulatiori living on wages, and no market, the ryots 
just kept enough land under cultivation to pay the maliajun and support 
a house full of lazy idlei’s: eight out of ten of these idlers are now employed 
as paid laliourers, and the other two find that it is worth their 
while to produce a good crop to supply the wants of the paid 
labourers and meet the demand for export. When rice was selling at 
eight annas per maund, there was no encouragement to grow any great 
quantity of it ; now that it fetches from Rs. 2 to 3, there is : and as all 
other crops except indigo have in like manner increased in value, the 
wildeincss has become a garden in spite of the planters, who, as we have 
before shown, take one-fifth of the best soil for a crop which all admit 
does not pay the cultivator the expenses of growing it. Mr. Furlong 
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doubts whether the most unscrupulous defamer of the planter” would 
say that rice was more remunerative than indigo. We need not refer 
to unscrupulous defamers to support our statement. If he will refer 
to the letters of the Times' correspondent when on his indigo tour, he 
will find a planter, Mr. Hampton, admitting to Mr. Wingrove Cooke over 
a social bottle of ginger-beer that indigo was not considered by the 
lyots so paying a crop as rice, but that the loss of the price of the crop 
was compensated for by the collateral advantages which the ryot gained 
of receiving his dozen stripes from the planter without trial, instead of 
having to go through the dilatory process of being tried before convicted, 
at a Magistrate’s court 14 miles distant. 

Mr. Furlong endeavours to shirk the question before us by arguing 
that even if the planters are tyrannical and unjust, the native zemindars 
are worse. Nobody ever said that the zemindars were not tyrannical, 
certainly not this journal ; but that is not the question with which w^e 
are dealing. We should have thought it would stand to reason that an 
educated free-born Briton would be a kinder and more liberal person to 
have to deal with than a zemindar. Mr. Furlong, however, seems to 
think that this was not to be expected, and claims credit to his class 
tbat it is so. But any way, because the zemindars are bad, it does not 
follow that the planters are good. If a planter should ever have the 
mirfortune to be tried for murder — a remote contingency, which we trust 
may not speedily be realised — it would, we apprehend, stand him in very 
little stead even before Sir M. Wells and a Calcutta Jury to plead that 
he was not liable to punishment for his crime, beriause he could quote 
an instance in which a more atrocious crime had been committed by a 
native. Mr. Furlong should confine himself to the question before the 
public — ^Are the planter^ a curse or a blessing to the country ? Or, rather, 
he should devote his energies to proving that they are not a curse, for he 
would surely shrink from the labour of proving them a blessing now that 
he can no longer command the assistance of the greet logomachist in 
proving that black is white. Indian Fields February 18, 1860. 

JNPiot),' Sugar, and Silk.— The Englkhmom, who appears to be 
^tting rather shy of unqualified denials of the truth of the charges so 
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universally brought against the Bengal planters, asks two questions in 
eoimectiun with this subject ; the iiist is, why similar charges are not 
brought against the planters of Tirhoot, and secondly, why are not they 
brought against the sugar and silk factories, where the system of con- 
tract and advance are, he believes, precisely the same. To this we 
answer, the system is not the same ; the planters of T^hoot have until 
very lately been the most bitter denouncers of the i^ystem of Lower 
Bengal; they would not even employ an assistant in Tirhoot who had 
been brought up at a Bengal factory : cases are known in which 
assistants and managers have gone up to Tirhoot from Bengal, apd 
been packed off about their business ten days after arrival. 

The ryots of Behar would not stand the oppression that is patiently 
borne by the ryots of Bengal ; a Hindoostanee bully would not by the 
assumption of any amount of “ Yagliee” swagger alarm the villagers of 
Behar, whereas a man has only to curl his moustachios, tie a cloth round 
his chin, and put on a swagger to frighten the Bengalee cultivators out 
of their wits. The Tirhoot planters not being surrounded by such weak 
neighbours have been taught to respect the rights of others, and the 
consequence is, that none but respectable men who have made up their 
minds to fair dealing have ventured into Tirhoot. During the last few 
months, however, a few European adventurers, taking advantage of the 
cowed state of the people under the late reign of Terror, have endea- 
voured to introduce the Bengal system, and wo do hear complaints from 
that quarter of ryots being made to sow forcibly a crop of indigo against 
their will. Mr. Solano’s name is not altogether unknown to the public ; 
but take them all in all, the planters of Tirhoot are a very superior race 
to the planters of Lower Bengal. 

Next, a.s to the silk factors, their system of contract is in no way 
similar to that of the indigo planters ; they are generally not zemindars ; 
they give advances to pykars or middlemen, who, act as their agents, gC 
about from village to village and purchase cocoons, not at a rate fixed 
by the purchaser and enforced vi et amis, but at the market rate ; the 
price being settled by demand and supply, md not by the shoe or the 
godown. If the planters would do the same, if they would leave the 
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indigo to find its natural pricf?, llu! cultivation of that crop would soon 
become so remunerative that they would have more plant at their 
disposal than they would W(dl know what to do with. The profits on 
each individual maund would be less, but the gross profits would be 
greater, the consciences of tlie planters easier, and the respect which the 
natives of the country would entertain for Englishmen and Christians 
more profound. This, however, the planters will not see ; they argue 
that they are the zemindars and the conquering race, and it is very 
hard if they may not fix tlie price of a crop produced on the soil, the land 
tax of which they farm. We never, however, heard them argue that 
they had a right as zemindars to fix the price of tobacco and' cereals, but 
this is, perhaps, because they they do not deal in tliese commodities. 

The only disgraceful disputes that occur in connection with silk 
are where Messrs. L. and Co., — ^for instance, — of Moorshedabad, 
send off pykars with large advances to Malda or elsewhere to buy 
cocoons, and where these pykars, when bringing down boat-loads of these 
cocoons to their employers, are attacked by, say Messrs. J. and R. W.’s 
hired bravoes, and plundered of all they have purchased. Of 
course the EjiglishnrwM thinks the pykars and the police are to blame 
for little accidents of tiji.s sort, and not the European gentlemen who 
organise the highway robbery ; and perhaps he is right, for what right 
have tfie pykars to tempt men so little capable of withstanding tempta- 
tion as Messrs. J. and R, W. ? and what right have we to a police at all, 
or any other emblem of civilization in a country where there is one law 
for the strong and white and another for the weak and black ? 

It must also be remembered that the planter through his immunity 
from punishment is tempted, in cases where he chooses to say a native 
has failed in a contraert with him, to constitute himself judge, jury, ad- 
vocate, sheriff, bailiff, and clerk of the crown, in his own cause, and to 
give a verdict with heavy damages in his own favour, and to execute judg- 
ment by ploughing up and sowing the lands of the weaker, high-contract- 
ing party with, his indigo. The silk factor cannot do this ; ho can make 
a. ryot grow mulberry; but he would find it somewhat difficult, great 
man as he may be, to make the worms hatch or spin ; he llicrcforc thinks 
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it more to his interest to pay a fair price, and make it the interest of the 
ryot to look after his worms. 

The sugar factor does not follow a system in any way resembling tliat 
of the planter ; he goes into the market, and sends his agents round to all 
the weekly sugar fairs in the neighbourhood, and buys up the sugar in 
competition with all the world at the price of the day. If he gives ad- 
vances, it is to men who act as his agents. It is thus clear that the silk 
-and sugar dealers do not come into collision with the ryots as the planters 
do ; the connection between the former and the people is that of buyer 
and seller, the connection between the planter and the ryots is that of 
master and slave,“hence the charges brought against the dye-maker and 
the popularity of the sugar-boiler . — Indian Fidd, February 25, 1860. 


Planter Zemindars in Nuddea. — We have received a Bengalee 
letter from the ryots of Boyerbanda, Khaspoor, and KoolgAchie, in the 
district of Nuddea, with a request that we should translate it into Eng- 
lish and publish it in this journal. We would have gladly acceded to 
this request, but for the length of the communication, and sundiy 
superfluities contained in it. We, however, give our readers the sub- 
stance of the letter. 

y 

/ 

The writers commence with stating that they lived happily in tlieir 
villages under their zemindars, the Rajpoot Roys of Nakassiparah, until 
the Bengalee year 1259, when family dissensions occurring among the 
Roy baboos, some of the shareis leased out their portions of the property 
to an indigo planter for the term of ten years.^ Up to that period, say 
the writers, they were pursuing their respective avocations unmolested, 
and were advancing in wealth and comfort ; but since the time portions 
of the property passed into the hands of the indigo planter they have not 
had a day of ease or happiness, and are gradually falling into poverty and 
distress. They thus recount their grievances : — They are compelled to 
take advances for the cultivation of indigo ; good lands which have been 
carefully prepared for the leception of rice seed are immediately 
“ marked” for indigo ; so long as labour is needed for sowing and cleaning 
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indigo lands^ no one is permitted to work for his own purposes ; when the 
indigo crop is ready, the ryots are made to gather it and store it in the 
factory godowns, but are allowed no remuneration for their labours ; not 
only is no remuneration received, but the factory servants have to be 
bribed in order to avoid ill-treatment; resistance to oppression is 
punished with imprisonment in the factoiy cells, fines, burning of homes, 
&& ; redress is not to be had from the courts, the presiding officers of 
which are on friendly terms with the planters ; the police officers stand ^ 
in awe of the planters, whose influence over the magistrate they see and 
dread : many a good darogah has lost his situation in consequence of 
opposing the planters ; there is no law, no protection for the ryots. 

It is the old tale. The public have been surfeited with accounts like 
these. The stereotyped form of oppression is reproduced in every village 
where a factory is established or which is annexed to a factory's demesnes. 
The plant, it has been proved over and over, cannot be grown with free 
labour unless at more honest rates, and these latter will not be paid. Its 
cultivation seriously interferes with agricultural operations generally, and 
that interference is pushed on by brute force. The Magistrate loves 
society and good cheer, or fears the Planters^ Association and newspapers, 
and refers the oppressed ryot to the arbitration of the planter's friends. 
The planter’s amlah draw those perquisites which under another system 
of misrule would be due to the police amlah. 

We again refrain from imputing the blame of all this to the planters, 
and charge it to the official but unfaithful protectors of the people. The 
former find it at once profitable and safe to be dishonest and wicked ; 
and average human nature, in search of a fortune, cannot, under such 
temptations, be long expected to remain honest and of good principles. 
The planters must pay high rents and high interest, and live high too, 
it seems. This cannot be done by paying fair wages for labour or fair 
prices for produce. They must oppress, or be content with the ordinary 
profits of agriculture. If they have selected the former alternative, they 
have done what nine-tenths of mankind under similar circumstances 
would do. ^ it is to prevent m^n, from selecting that alternative that 
laws are miu -^aiid governments exist Had the oppression spoken of 
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in connectioa with iii<ligo planting l)eeu confined to solitary places on the 
outskirts of some remote district, or been committed at exceptional 
times, the law and its minist/ers might have pleaded the imperfections of 
all human institutions or the infirmities of human nature. But such is 
not the case here. Oppression of the most odious kind is systematic with 
indigo planters. It is practised under the very eye of Government. It 
is tolerated, where not encouraged, by the magistracy. It is fostered and 
kept up in full vigour by the legislature. It remains to be seen how long 
more the conspiracy will last. 

The writers of the letter before us next proceed to de.scribe their condi- 
tion as the ryots of a planter-landholder. They have sent us an ac- 
count of the increase of rents and the new cesses imposed on them. The 
three villages formerly used to pay to the owners of the shares leased out 
to tlie planters Ks. 1,175-4- per annum. They paid to the planter-ezar- 
(lar last year Rs. 2,225-10. 

The latter sum is composed as follows : — 

Rent as formerly paid to the zemindars 1,17$ 4 

Additional cems levied by (he ezardar : 


Ezardar’s profit proper 

m 

14 

Batta on coin 

JS 

6 

Oomashta's comforts 

10 

0 

Making up original' deftcieiicies in ilie 



assessment of rent 

102 

0 

Making up for short measurement, in other 



words, a cess paid in deprecation of fre- 



quent and vexatious measurements 

146 

0 

Fines on pycusth holdings 

Vl5 

2 

Commutation of lines for cattle trespass ... 

143 

0 

Amlah charges 

119 

0 

Festival and adjusting-accounts’ fees 

99 

0 

Canal binding and water rates 

27 

0 

Commutation of fines for dust created by 



cattle passing over roads 

25 

0 


Carried over ... 


863 6 1,175 
6 
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Brought forward ... G 1,1 7o 4 

Tlie factory gomaslifca’s fees 47 0 

Ki!ardar\s ainlah cstabli.ihment ... ... 150 0 

Total 1,050 G 

Grand Total 2,225 10 

We fear we have not been able to render into intelligible English the 
technical Bengalco terms by which the several abwahs or cesses abcive 
noted are described. Our inexperienced readers might possibly lie led, 
by the terms we have used, to believe that each item has its appropriate 
use. No such thing. Tlie ^'batta on coin paid,’* no ryot’s rupee that has 
lost a grain will \ye received by the gomashta except at its bullion value. 
The “ gomashta’s comforts” paid, still the gomashta, when he favours the 
village with a visit, must have his wants, from fish to tobacco, duly 
supplied by the villagers. The fines for cattle trespass commuted, still 
each stray cow will be impounded. The theory is this : — The ezardar 
incurs these charges, suffers these losses, and acquires certain moans of 
aimoyanco. They arc all purchased off at such and such settled pay- 
ments. But these payments are immediately by custom converted into 
permanent revenue. The commutation purchases off the conventional 
right of the ezardar to exercise his powers of extortion and annoyance, 
but that is no reason that the amlah should be estopped of their claims 
or the law defrauded of its dues. 

We congratulate the ryots of Boyorbanda, Khaspoor, and Koolgachie 
on their exemption, as their own representations show, from such imposts 
as the tattee-salainee, or pecuniaiy homage due on the appearance of 
the club-armed paik before he lays down his cluh, or the komor- 
khoh/iiee, that is due on his ungirding his waist-cloth, the — the list is 
sickening, though it may be easily made up in but many parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions in Lower Bengal. 

The letter proceeds on to say : — There is chur land on the bank of 
the Khurrea River, running past our villages. This land is sown with 
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indigo. It is about 350 teegahs. But for the cultivation of this large 
area, the saheb-ezardar keeps not one; ox, one plough, or one labourer. 
On the day preceding that on which cultivation will commence on the 
chur, a khalasee from the hictory comes to the villages with a dniin, and 
proclaims with the beat of it, that torinorrow nioi-iing the cultivation of 
the saheb’a net^mlad of the chur will commence; every i^ot is cxi)ected 
on the ground early to-morrow morning with his oxen, liis ploiiglis, and 
liis labourers, and to Ik* tlierc day by day until the land is cultivated; 
should any one disobey, he will have ten strokes of a shoe and k? lined 
ten rupees. This is nut an idle threat, but is carried rigidly into execu- 
tion. Thus a chur, the cultivation of which would cost nearly four hun- 
dred rupees, is cultivated without the expenditure of a pice.” 

Ryots in indigo villages are, as onr readers arc aware, oftener driven 
to combinations than ryots elscwlicre. Attempts have been made in 
tljose very columns to liken these combinations formed by ryots for the 
j)urp()se of opposing a zemindar or an indigo planter to tlie strikes of 
labouring men in Great Britain, 'i’ho eom])arison is falhicious. Whilst 
the artisan who famislios in a strike displays some oi* tlio noblest (jiialities 
of human nature, and returns to Ins work a Wttcr n)an tlian when ho 
left it, the ryot in a combination is driven to the lowest arts of chic;uiery 
and deceit, and whcji ho fails is loft completely at the mercy of his 
powerful opponent. Combinations do bim no good. 

Wo have given the ixhovQ unvrarnisheJ talc as it has })ecn told to us. 
Its truth is apparent on the face of it. Tlierc is an amount of suffering, 
misery, and (k'gradation in our iudigo-jilaiiting districts tliat is pcifectly 
incompatible with tlie notion that organized Government exists in tlie 
country. It lias shocked us. How long will it he said that its recitation 
falls flat upon the official soul ? — Hindoo l\drioty December 24, 1859. 


The Indigo System. — The indigo question is approaching to a solu- 
tion. We propost* to give a sober description of the wholti system of 
indigo cultivation, as wo think it would lead to a better understauding of 
that (picstion. The agrarian rising in the indigo districts is the result of 
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a .strong and irroHistible desire to break off all connection with this system. 
We do not for the world wish the commission that i» to be appointed 
to prejudge the case that will be laid before them, but we simply wish 
to contribute our quota of information. We fear it is a hopeless task 
tp rouse the sympathies of the IJnglish public here in favour of the 
oppressed and impoverished ryots, but we do hope to see the day when the 
sympathies of the British public will be enlisted on behalf of that class. 

A ryot po.sse.ssing one plough and two bullocks is required by every 
indigo planter to sow four beegahs of land with indigo, the outlay 
and return for which are as follows : — 

The cultivator gets in advance Rupees 8, of which Rupees 3 he has 
to pay to the planter’s dewan, tagidgeers, and ameens, leaving Rupees 
5 only to himself. 

The ploughing, weeding, and other necessary expenses, including 
rent for 4 beegahs of laud, come to not less than Rupees 40. The 
avei'age produce is 64 bundlcvS, of which almost one-half is taken 
on dustpory and other accounts ; for the remaining half of the produce, 

‘ the cultivator gets credit in the planters books at the rate of six bundles 
a Rupee, or a little more than Rupees 5 for the whole lot. This sum 
being deducted from the advance, there remain.s a balance of Rupees 3 
against the cultivator after he has paid R.ipees 35 to meet the cost of 
cultivation. For this balance, Rupees 3, he is charged interest at the 
rate of Rupees 37-8 per cent, per annum, or six pie per Rupee per 
month. At the next indigo sowing sea.son, the balance, Rupees 3, 
above refeiTed to, together with the interest accruing therefrom, is 
debited to the cultivator’s account as advanced to him to cany on the 
indigo cultivation again* in that season, at the close of which his debt to 
the. planter becomes more than treble of what it was at the end of the 
first season. Again, his expenditure in the second season is Rupees 
40, or Rupees 5 more than that of the first season, in .the third season 
the debt increases, and it continues increasing every succeeding season. 
Thus the indigo cultivatorremains the indigo planter’s or rather manu- 
facturer's debtor for ever, and also his children, grand-children, and great- 
grand-cliildrcn, to whom he leaves this legacy of irretrievable debt. The 
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forcible cultivation of indigo is the ground-work of the system w^Sijfe 
describing. The records of the Foujdary Adawluts of Rajsbahye, Kishna- 
ghur, Jessore, and Pubna will conclusively show this to be the fact. 
For the special edification of those who deny that indigo is forcibly 
sown, we publish the following correspondence, Ibe case disclosed in it 
being one of frequent occurrence : — 


No. 17. 

To 

W. DAMPIER, Esquiuk, 

Superintendent of Polke, L. P, 

Camp Lahore, February, 1852. 
Sir, 

Having received private information of an intended affray 
between the [)eople of Mr. J. C. Ablx)tt and those of Monmohun Sandial 
at Nulbatta, within the limits of Tliannah Nattore, I proceeded to the 
spot yesterday, and found the former had just forcibly sown indigo on the 
lands in that and other villages belonging to the latter zemindar. I 
observed several fields previously cultivated with ammun, chena, and 
khasarees by the ryots had been hastily and tightly ploughed up and 
sown with indigo seeds. I saw that two houses had been burnt down, 
and was told that tliey had been set fire to by the dewan of the Sham- 
pore Fiictory. There had been a large and tumultuous assemblage of 
Mr. Abbott’s people. Making every allowance .for the looseness and 
exaggeration with which numeriail statements arc made by the villagers, 
there could not have been less than 500 men. All the ploughmen; 
peons, tagidgeers, aracens, and gomashtas of the Shamj)ore, Nundkoojab, 
Beaghaut, and other factories, headed by a Mr. J. Vaillient, Mr. Abbott’s 
assistant, and armed with lattees, swords, spears, and pikes had collected 
at Nulbatta at.night, and having drawn the whole vlllage-*-men, women, 
and children — ^from home, commenced, under the cloak of darkness, des-r 
troying the paddy and other produce of their fields and sowing indigo. 
While they were thus employed, one of the jemadars of this thannah 
stationed at a neighbouring village was attracted to the spot by the noise : 
he was, however, abused, and so severely beaten, that he was carried back 
to his place in a state of insensibility. They continued sowing field 
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aftor Md till morning, when about (80) eiglity of them were apprehend- 
ed by iny police with their weapons. I have the satisfaction to report 
abp that Mr. Vaillicnt and Kistolall Bagchoe, who appear to have taken 
the lead in this outrage, have both surrendered themselves, and have been 
admitted on bail. 

2n(l . — PVoin the local enquiries instituted by mo, and the evidence of 
the villagers for several miles around, it appears to have been a case of 
gross oppression. That the armed and tumultuous assemblage of the 
factory people sliould not have been attended with any disastrous results, 
was not their fault, but was owing to the timidity or forbearance of the 
ryots oppressed. If these had atti‘mptcd to resist the forcible cultivation 
of indigo in their jotes, loss of life and limb would have been the inevi- 
table consequence. 


3rd — Mr. Vaillicnt, though he calls himself a Frenchman, is, I believe, 
an East Indian, or a Pondicherry FrcnchmFin. But even if he were an 
European Frenchman, he would, as a foreigner, be C({ually amenable to the 
. Mofussil Criminal Courts with the natives. The charge brought home 
against him and other parties implicated in this case as principals are forc- 
ing the cultivation of indigo for the Sham pore Factory on the lands of 
villages owned by Monmohun Saiidial, illegal assembling of armed men, 
oppressing the ryots, and assaulting and resisting the police jemadar in 
the execution of his duty. The evidence against them in regard to arson 
does not appear to me to be conclusive. Under tliese circumstances, I 
conceive that the case, though fortunately unattended by severe wounding 
or other aggravating circumstances, yet is sufficiently serious to wari’ant 
its commitment to the* Sessions Court. I am at least not altogether 
satisfied as to my competence to dispose of it finally, and shall be there- 
fore much obliged by your kindly favouring me with your advice whether 
it would be proper and expedient for me to commit or punish. My 
investigation is completed and the case is nearly ready, and conceiving 
that the ends of justice would bo best promoted by its prompt and 
speedy decision, I have taken the liberty to make this reference to you 
direct, in order to avoid all unnecessary delay. 
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4^tk . — In conclusion, I have the honour to report that I have stationed 
two police jemadars at the spot, and have instituted a case under Act 
IV. of 1840, in regard to the lands in dispute between Mr. Abbott and 
Monmohun Sandial, in order to determine and settle the question of 
possession. 

T have, &c., 

(Signed) KISSORY CHAND MITTRA, 
Deputy Magistrate. 


No. 345. 

To 

Baboo KISSORY CHAND MITTRA, 

Dqyidy Magistrate, NaLtore, 

Gamp Dehree, on the Grand Tmnk Road, 
Dated the 22nd Feh'uary, 1852, 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter, No. 17 of the 14th instant, I have 
the honour to acquaint you, that as the riot therein ^reported, although 
most unjustifiable and oppressive, was not attended with any serious conse- 
(j[uences, and the evidence as to the arson is not conclusive against the 
parties, you had, I think, better dispose of the case yourself. 

272 ^. — You should sentence the principals to the highest punishment 
within your competency to award, and pass orders on the minor agents 
according to their share in the offence. 

ird. — Mr. Vaillient^is subject to the local jurisdiction. 

t 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) W. DAMPIER, 

Snpdt, of Police, L. P. 

The parties were convicted and sentenced to be imprisoned for six 
months, with labour, commutable to a fine, and to pay a fine of 
Rupees 200 each, in default to be imprisoned for an additional period. 
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When a lyot is reduced to the lowest ebb of poverty reason of 
suffering such heavy losses from his connection with the concern, and is 
altogether out of means to continue the culture of this vegetable dye, 
hris made to work as a cooly in the factory. In this capacity he is 
compelled to work off the fictitious arrears. 

Just as the season for sowing indigo comes on, the planter’s ameens go 
about the fields and point out to the ryots for indigo cultivation such 
lands as they find well prepared. These lands, intended for the cul- 
ture of rice and other profitable crops, are converted into neel khets ; the 
ryots are forced to sow indigo against their will. The ryots’ troubles do 
not •end here. During the sowing season they are not allowed to look 
after any other crops, however profitable, and which always fail totally 
or partially^ in consequence of any timely attention not being paid to 
them. Their whole time and energies are demanded by the neel, and 
are absorbed in its culture. Woe to the Paramanic or Mundul or Sheikh 
who neglects it for other crops 1 

Lands sown with indigo at the close of the rains require some shade 
for the protection of the young plants from the scorching effects of the 
sun ; the unlucky cultivators are forced to sow linseed and other dry- 
weather crops in them for covering them up. If in the following 
January there is a copious fall of rain, the shade from the linseed and 
other plants is unfavourable to the development of the indigo crop ; and 
under such circumstances the ryots are compelled again to destroy those 
extra crops. But in the event of there being no rain in January, or 
little 'earlier, the extra crops are allowed to arrive at maturity. The 
produce from them is, however, as a rule, appropriated by the planter’s 
amlahs as the hue of the kuttee. The ryot is not, by the planting law, 
entitled to the least portion of it. These extra crops, instead of being 
of any use to the ryot, rather serve to add in a great measure to his 
trouble and expense. 

The planters also carry on the cultivation of indigo on their own 
account to a coriain extent, as the neej-jotes in the indigo diatricts 
would show. The expense the planter is put to on thi.s head is a trifle. . 
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The workmen residmg in the indigo districts are forced to supply labour 
to the planter's khas cultivation. The price paid for such labour is one 
rupee for cultivating one beegah of laud, which, according to Govern- 
ment measurement, is nearly a beegah and-a-hal£ Out of this rupee, 
six annas is deducted by way of dustoory by the planter's amlahs, 
leaving ten annas only as a remuneration for the labourer, whereas 
three times that sum would be very moderate wages for him. The 
planter’s extra workman is, however, more fortunate than his dadoonee 
ashamee : the more he pays for the indigo crop, the more -largely he 
becomes indebted to the planters. 

Whenever any ryot has the ill-luck to incur the saheb’s displeasure, 
he is oppressed most terribly ; his house is often burnt, and his property 
looted by the factory lattyals. The Mofussil Courts, constituted as they 
are, do not always afford any protection to the helpless peasants against 
such outrages, and are often converted into instruments for oppression. 
Does he refuse to receive advances, old claims against him are raked up 
from the khata books. Does he refuse to sow his paddy khets with 
indigo old balances are conjured up against him ? 

The indigo planters somehow manage to beOome talookdars and izar- 
dars, as without such territorial influence, they cannot carry on their 
planting business as successfully as they could wish. This unquestion- 
ably establishes his prestige, and enables him to lord it in the Mofussil 
It places the destinies of the agricultural population completely at their 
disposal Suffice it to say, that a large portion of what the ryots earn 
is appropriated by their planting lords, leaving to them a very Small 
portion of their income only to enable them to sustain life. In fact, 
their condition is in point of fact even worse than that of the American 
slaves. 

The khoodkhast and other ryots who do not follow the agricultural pro- 
fession — the kamars and the koomars — the mistries and the moodies — the 
mahajuns and the manufacturers— are not exempted from the taxes levied 
by the neel-kotee. Some way or other they are compelled to pay a 
.certain portion of their income to their planting landlord and his grfeedy 

7 
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AtnlahR. Persons daring to object to such payment must make up their 
minds to a residence in the planner’s godowns. 

Lattialism is an important element of the indigo system, and is a 
normal institution in the indigo districts. 

« 

Lattials ranging from two to three hundred are engaged almost in 
every factory with the view of enabling the planter to enforce his hookum. 
These lattials are not kept all in one place, but are divided into several 
small bands, and are located in different out-factories within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Concern. When any village gives any cause of dissatisfac - 
tion to the planter, it is given up to the lattials ; they are despatched 
from different stations to the scene of operation ; they plunder the village, 
and maltreat the offending ryots, and then disperse themselves in differ- 
ent directions. 

Such is the indigo system. It is fraught with grievous oppression, and 
as the Lieutenant-Governor says, is “ full of abuses.” It is, to quote the 
same high authority, completely “ rotten,” and its “ rottenness consists in 
this, that in practice the ryot is made to act like a slave, not like a free 
man.” Yes ! it renders the position of the indigo cultivator one of 
tmmitigated hardship, and it forces him to cultivate indigoby illegitimate 
coercion. It is to avoid such hardship that the ryots now refuse to 
receive advances or cultivate indigo. It is to escape such coercion that 
the most peaceful, industrious, and loyal population in all India are now 
almost in rebellion. — Indian Field, March 31, 1860. 


]NI)IG0 AND ANARCHY. 


AnaKCHY 15 Bengal— They speak what is literally ,a truth who 
speAk of the prevalence of anarchy in some of the districts of Bengal, 
It is anarchy when a few men, by the mere force of the strong arm 
Idrd it over millions, and bar them from the benefits of government. 
Hie external show of courts, policemen, and officials, is a mockery 
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in regions where the oppressed man cannot approach the law but by 
permission of his oppressor. It is anarchy there where lattialism is an 
institution for the maintenance of which its patrons openly contend 
with the legislature — where the iron will, the brave heart, and brute 
force will ensure their possessor complete supremacy. 

And why should it be so 1 These districts, the seat of this anarchy, are 
within eyesight of a government the strongest in Asia. The people are 
a race who require the least amount of government to keep their society 
together. It is a country of old traditions, which has known regular 
laws and courts of justice for nearly a century. One single tax of four 
millions is borne by the people themselves to the public exchequer with 
a punctuality not observed by the seasons. Religion reigns in the 
land with more than ordinary force. And yet there is anarchy in 
Bengal. 

The phenomenon is easily explicable. No branch of the internal ad- 
ministration of Bengal is so inefficient as the police and penal judicature. 
The ordinary magistracy has always been found incapable of coping with 
crimes of any magnitude. Whenever a form of great crime has to be put 
down, a special organization becomes needed. Weak in numerical 
strength, the magistracy is weaker in action. The discreditably low aim 
which the District Magistrates propose to themselves is pursued with a 
total lack of energy and vigour. The District Magistrate is satisfied if 
his superiors do not report him wome than his predecesso|*. He is more 
than satisfied if he keeps his district in no worse order than it was when 
he stepped into his office. The hard task of maintaining the very exist- 
ence of peace is postponed to the less exacting duty of superintending 
roads and ferries, and tampering mth the prospects of subordinates 
Wanting confidence in himself, and perhaps in his official superiors too. 
he dares not grapple with the larger evils, or provoke the enmity of a 
powerful wrong-doer. The sufferings of a black man can never be an 
object of anything but occasional pity to a true son of Japhet But the 
white Magistrate placed over a population of black men is so haUtuated; 
to sights of suffering and oppression, that they do not excite in his breast 
even that fashionable little sentiment. Genuine callousness of heart 
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wotjld'pffiw fw impartiality, attd indolence shelters itself under 

Ifuise of a constitutional respect for the law. * 

Bitt the Magistrate, though the chief custodian of the peace in his own 
district, is after all, it may be said, a responsible oflScer. He is but a 
subordinate in a hierarchy of many grades. There is his diocesan, the 
Commissioner of the Division. \^at does he do ? It is his duty to see 
that the Magistrate performs his duty. To that end he moves from sta- 
tion to station, the doing which he calls his tour of inspection. Inspect 
•he often does, as the shelves of the fouzdaree record room and the* roads 
of the cutcherry compound at seasons abundantly testify. Controul the 
Magistrate lie does ; or why does every darogah, mohurrir, jemadar, or 
burkutidauz, who has lieen fined, suspended, or dismissed, feel that he does 
himself injustice until he has appealed to the Commissioner? No Com- 
missioner of Division, however, feels it necessary to enquire into the state 
of the more vital matters aff^ting the well-being of his district. It is 
no business of his to goad the indolent, instruct the inexperienced, or to 
check the aberrations of the corrupt. With his subordinates he shares 
the. sweet calm of a disposition not to be ruffled by sights of suffering 
and oppression. 

The Commissioner again is but a suffragan. There is his metro- 
politan, the Government of Bengal. The Government of Bengal was 
a few years ago composed of the leisure moments of a statesman whose 
proper dutie^ occupied him twelve hours a day, and of the weak- 
nesses of a secretary who would be outcasted if he wrote a strong 
letter of censure of his own accord. Since the conversion of the 
Government of Bengal into an entity, it has indeed made itself in- 
. (Uvidually felt. The first incarnate Government of Bengal was a 
.man whose knowledge of the country was unbounded High hopes 
were entertained of him. His first act raised those hopes higher than 
ever. He recorded his opinion in sententious terms, that ev^fywhere the 
Strong oppressed Weak. The opinion-ra truism-^bad all the charms 
of a diflQQVOiy when it proceeded from Mr. Halliday’s mouth; for it was 
•^^universally believed that the truism was etx)n to be oonverted, in a 
w great measure at least, into a myth in the dominions of riie Government 
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tit Bengal; People expectantly waited for tbe remedy. That vm noon 
proposed. It was to destroy the Strong^o leave none but the Weak* 
The strong proved too strong for the destroyer. It was not the idiosyn- 
erasy of the vigorous minute-writer to take action alter* the publication 
of his minute. The Strong everywhere continued to oppress the Weak 

With one branch of the Strong family the first Government of Bengal 
cultivated relation which affected the condition of the Weak veiy mate- 
rially. The first Government of Bengal was considerable in advance of 
the rest of mankind in his views of policy; and tlie development of the 
resources of the country was an extremely favoured object of his political 
sympathies. Therefore^ and for another reason, namely, that the said 
Government was very pardonably ambitious of a British fame, he pa- 
tronized with all his might the branch of the Strong family which made 
indigo and coal He knew how indigo and coal were made. But 
he tolerated all, and discouraged every attempt of every body that 
interfered with the production of indigo and coal. 

Mr. Halliday's successor has been but a few months in the office. 
That he has already grown so popular is as much due to the fact of 
his being Mr. Halliday's successor as to the unqualified respect enter- 
tained for his character, and the boundless confidence felt in. 1^ 
impartiality and love of justice. This last is an advantage which will 
stand him in good stead whenever his acts offend a class or injure a pam- 
pered interest. He has already taken the first step towards the restora- 
tion of law and order in the seats of anarchy. There is no doubt that it 
will not be the last But we doubt whether even Mr. Grant will be able 
to cow his subordinates to co-operate with him in the great task. They 
are not accustomed to believe that anarchy needs to be removed, whilst 
the station” is safe and the revenues are paid in. They have no idsa 
that the anarchy can be removed, or any good will come out of anything 
being substituted for it. They object to the novelty and the trdu- 
Uesomeness of the task sought to be imposed upon them. Some of quick- 
er instincts see political danger in the entne suppression of anardiy in. 
the land. Others believe that the development of the resources wUl cease 
All will vote Mr. Grant a bore. 
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The Question has become a serious one. The ryots, if they have not 
learnt that Ifn Qrant has forbidden the cultivation of indigo, •have 
learnt that Mr. Halliday is no longer Governor. Mr. Tottenham’s ma- 
gistracy of a few weeks has given them the idea that justice is not 
always unattainable. A spirit, such as we never in our weakest moments 
anticipated, has made its appearance in the indigo-growing districts. 
The poor fellows may in the end succumb. But between the date and 
this there will occur a series of social collisions which will simply disgrace 
Established authority. We supplicate our rulers to ward off these occur- 
rences.— ifindoo Patriot, February 4, 1860. 


The silly affectation of incredulity with which some parties re- 
ceive our statements of disorder and lawlessness in the interior 
of Bengal might have been safely despised if it did not afford pro- 
tection to a set of powerful wrong-doers from the chastening operas 
tion of social opinion. Whenever some act of flagrant oppression 
or daring outrage is related, a chorus of voices sing out, in a tone 
of indignant scepticism— “Can it be?” “Ought it to be believed?” 
Society feels it due to itself to conceal the existence of evils which 
in the long run are not less injurious to it than to the pariahs 
who are the immediate sufferers. The delicate nerves of virtuous 
men are shocked to be told of atrocities with the details of which 
they are as well acquainted as the victimized themselves. Convention- 
ally, it is a thorough and strict understanding that the eye shall not see 
nor the ears hear what the hand doeth. This sort of conventionalism, we 
admit, has its uses when applied to certain affairs of life. It will scarcely 
benefit anybody if the Tirtm regularly reported every tittle of evidence 
given in at trials for divorces, or devoted three leaders a week to the 
discussion of their features. Some evils are best repressed by being 
ignored. It is condemned in books of a certain character, that they cor- 
rupt public morals by familiarising the public mind with the details of 
horror and indecency. Such books are enticing reading in spite of their 
dangerous character. The immediate pleasure is preferred to the shun- 
ning of the distant and intangible evil. But the evil to which we are 
endeavouring to draw attention is altogether of a different kind. The 
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light i)f public opinion cannot shine on it without blanching it. There is 
no temperament so morbid that will be reconciled to absolute lawlessness 
for the pleasure of witnessing outrages. The conduct of those, therefore, 
who knowing what is now passing in the interior of Bengal seek to 8up» 
press all mention of it, cannot be too strongly condemned. 

There is scarcely one of the daily journals in Calcutta which would 
publish such a letter as the Revd. Mr. Bomwetsch has addressed to the 
Indian Field, which is contained in last week’s issue of that paper. 
Yet how necessary is it to the very existence of society that such things 
as Mr. Bomwetsch relates should be exposed, thoroughly exposed I To us 
whose painful task it has been for the last five months to hear the stories 
of hundreds of ryots, refugees, and suppliants for justice, from the Nuddea 
district, the letter conveys nothing new. But the majority of our 
readers will obtain some definite idea of the sort of anarchy which 
prevails in that part of the country when they learn from Mr. Bomwetsch 
that: 

Some hundreds of lattials and spearsmen are at this moment assembled 
to loot the villages of Pathorghata, Gobindopore, and Maliaputtaor 
Chandrabash, because the lyots still refuse to take advances, or to enter 
into contract with the planter, lest they should have him say they had 
not kept the contract. Many villages petitioned the Magistrate again, 
implored the Commissioner over and over again, humbly beseeched even 
the Governor himself, to grant them protection from the persecutions of 
the planters; but instead of obtaining any remedy, have afresh been mer- 
cilessly delivered into the hands of their oppressors. Since the above 
was written, 1 have received a letter from Ejshna^hur, the civil station, in- 
forming me that ryots had come into the station, having their whole sub- 
. stance, plough, &a, packed on carts, '' to seek for protection,” and remained 
near the cutcherry for days without any redress. How they have left 
these quarters, and what has been done on their behalf, is not known. 
The ryots are more than ever impressed with the idea that the confedersM^ 
between Planters and Magistrates (both Covenanted and Uncovenanted) 


was an 


one. 
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Another wiineas, Mr. lincke, of Bullubhpore, says : 

The people in the threatened villages are sore afraid, and those who 
can have their wives, children, and cattle sent away to other places. 
Those persons who remain cannot get out of their villages for fear of 
being caught and carried off. To several of them it has happened so. 
Several of the villages have given in, and I believe only two or three in 
this neighbourhood are still holding out, and these are the villages which 
are threatened with being looted I wonder how it will end. I am 
afraid all will return to da it woLa before. Nothing good for the people 
will result.” 

Mr. Bomwetsch continues — 

“ Two lads of 18 and 19 years, pupils of our Training Institution, were 
expressly sent to my tent in order to tell me what they had seen and 
heard themselves, as they have only just now returned from their vaca- 
tion, which they spent at Bullubhpore. They say those quarters look 
quite warlike. The contemplated loot had not yet taken place, because 
the planter’s lattials were sore afraid of the villagers, who were deter- 
mined to give them fierce battle. They had divided themselves into at 
least six different companies. One company consists merely of bows- 
men. Another of slingsmen, like David of old. Another company 
consists of brick-wallas, for which purpose they have even, as I hear, 
collected the scattered bricks about my old compound Another com- 
pany consists of bale-wallas. Their business is merely to send the hard, 
unripe bale-fruit at the heads of the planter's lattials. Again, another 
^vision consists of thal-wajlas, who fling their brass rice-plates in a 
horizontal way at the‘ enemy, which does great execution. Again, 
another division consists of rdlirwallas, who receive the enemy with 
whole and broken well-bumed earthen pots. The Bengal women do at 
times great execution- with this weapon. One ailemoon the planter's 
lattiak fled in confusion, when they saw the Solo women maidi out thus 
umed. Again, another division have to play the latty. And the fiercest 
division ig^^e compacy ot judhisteer, as they call it, who are the so-called 
i^rki-wallas or spearsmen. This company consists only of twelve men 
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btit conaidering that at one time one good martdamaii; who had the spears 
reached to him by others, chased one hundred lattials, their number, 
though numerically small, is still formidable And these are the men 
that the lattials fear most» and, frightened bf .them, they have not yet 
ventured on an attack.’’ % 

And this sort of anarchy has been reigning for weeks together, with- 
out, as it would seem, the slightest effort on the part of the authorities 
to suppress it. Perhaps it is as well that the authorities should not stir, 
but leave the villagers to fight in defence of their lives and homes. For, 
it is just possible that the interference of the authorities, if directed at all, 
would be directed against the ryots, who may be taken up for rioting and 
committing breaches of the peace — way of doing business not uncom- 
mon with Magistrates in indigo districts. It is, however, simply 
‘disgraceful to all who have it in charge to protect the peace, that the 
state of things described by Mr. Bomwetsch should continue so long. In 
no other part of the civilized world would it be tolerated that villages 
should remain besieged by hired bravos, for days and weeks, while the 
Magistrate is quietly sitting, hearing reports and punishing police officers 
for neglecting forms and furnishing insufficient supplies. « 

Has the Government nothing to propose in order to put down this 
state of things, but affray bills and disarming acts ? Are the existing 
laws so wholly insufficient to meet the evil as to justify the inaction 
which fosters it ? Has the experiment been tried of using these laws 
with ordinary vigour, and has it failed ? Let the enquiry be at once 
made, and a blot on the administration, admitted to be disgi'aceful, be 
forthwith removed . — JUndti Patriot, February 11, 1860. 


The Magistracy.— The numerical weakness of the ma^tracy in 
Bengal has often been adduced in palliation of the grave shortcomings 
of that most responsible body of officials. They are, it is said, too few and 
far between. But is that a valid and suffici^t plea ? We believe not 
For with the strong prestige, organisation, asid machinery of the British 
Government, nothing is easier than to keep the peace of a district, if the 

8 
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authority entrusted with the business will only do it properly. Nor is 
it fair to charge the deficiency to the incapacity or corruption of the 
lower agents. The hands, though the immediate instruments of action, 
Are still subservient to the head that wills and directs. Yea more. In 
the language of the proverb, he who knows the game of cowries will be 
able to play it even if the cowries be bad. It is nothing but idle to lay 
the fault on the weakness of the Police force, when a Magistrate is not 
successful in keeping his district in order. A thousand times numeri- 
cally stronger force will scarcely benefit the country if the mapsterial 
duties are performed in that slovenly and inefficient manner in which 
the planting districts have for the last few years been ruled. The de- 
fect does not lie in the canker with which the Police is said to be affect- 
ed, as with the Magistrate who cannot doctor it effectually. The Police 
is in eveiy respect under the complete controul of the Magistrate, and it 
only requires a little exertion on the part of the latter to make it as 
efficient as even the most sanguine might wish. But as the tail follows 
the body, so will the Police suit itself to the inclination and tendencies of 
its chief. The thing is after all evident that if a Magistrate wishes that 
his subordinates should be useful to the p ublic, nothing can be easier 
than for him to make them so. Police officers are as regardful of their 
own interests as any other class of officers, and there will scarcely be 
wanting on their part an inclination to act honestly and energetically 
when they find that nothing less will satisfy their superiors and better 
their prospects. But they are at the same time shrevrd enough to 
understand the disposition or, as it is more aptly expressed in the vema- 
cular by the word mijaZy of the controlling Saheb, and will accordingly 
not fail to put themselves in the posture the Saheb would have them 
assume. If the Saheb loves ease, the darogah will hardly put himself 
to any trouble for the public weal. If the Saheb be indolent, liis subor- 
dinates will seek their ease, and speh among them as are disposed to it, 
will stir to make a little money if they can find means to do it. We 
think no efficient Magistrate ever complained of the insufficiency and 
want of sharpness in the instruments with which he had to work. Very 
few Magistrates have ever failed to bring to a successful issue any seriou^ 
case, or to fully cany out any desired end in which they really took an 
ndterest. 
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We have stated above that numerical weakness in efficiency is not the 
cause of the Bengal Moffussil Police. It is susceptible of improvement 
and liable to disorganization accordingly as a strong or a weak arm 
wields its management. The stoutest robber will pause before he goes 
to break through a wall or appropriate another*s goods when he knows 
that the police is infallible and will in the end trace him out. But the 
moment the cofttrary becomes his conviction, that is, when he secs that 
he is dealing with either a vrorthless or, in some cases, a friendly body of 
policemen, there will be no limit to his daring or his exploits. So is also 
the case with zemindars and planters. If there is a relentless and impar- 
tial Magistrate watching the concenis of the zillah, who is neither acces- 
sible to flattery nor to be thwarted in his purpose by threats, who 
favours no party, and dispenses justice evenly and with sternness, where is 
the man who will dare to raise his hand to oppress the weak or fight out a 
dangah with his equals ? Under such a police chief there can be nothing 
but peace in the district. There is observable in the ordinary conduct of 
our Magistrates a disinclination, arising from what we can call by no 
other name but fear, to act vigourously when powerful disturbers of the 
peace have to be dealt with. It sometimes happens that requisitions are 
made to the commandant of a militia regiment for a detachment of that 
force, or, as is more generally done, a large body of police burkundazes, 
jemadars, and darogahs are collected in one place to prevent a breach 
* of the peace and to scare away bands of armed men — lattials and shurke- 
wallahs — entertained by landholders for the purpose of the dangah. All . 
this might show energy, promptitude, and circumspection on the part of a 
Magistrate ; but in truth, to one accustomed to view these things in their 
proper light, such proceedings indicate in the official nothing but ner- 
vousness and a want of a reliance on his own skill and power. The dis- 
ordered state of a district is a clear manifestation that it has not been pro- 
perly ruled ; that crimes have been allowed to escape their punishment ; 
and that, from receiving one little indulgence after another the wrong 
doers have felt themselves so secure of impunity that very naturally 
they are tempted to bid laws and authority at open defiance. Thus arises 
the evil which has now become so glaring and intolerable. The conse- 
quence in such cases is that a Magistrate at the eleventli hour, when it is 
too late to retract concessions, and when he finds that his reputation is at 
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stake^' Ihinbles about and tries to make the most out of his available 
meaiis. But it might then be too late. The preparations on both the 
antagonistic sides perhaps are on a grand scale, much money has already 
been spent> the parties are all but ready to clash against each other, and 
the game they are about to play out is for a heavy stake. In vain the 
Magistrate issues perwannahs by scores to his dependent police to appre- 
hend and send in to him the armed men ; in vain he thre^ns them with 
dismissal from the service should the fight be allowed to be fought ; in 
vain he calls upon the interested parties to bind themselves in heavy 
recognisances to keep the peace. The thing stares him in the face- 
The police report one morning suddenly announces to him that, although 
the thannah men had tried their best to dissuade the fighters, and had 
explained to them the consequences they were tempting, and notwith- 
standing also the attempts which had been made to apprehend some of 
them, no heed was taken, and a serious breach of the peace had occurred 
with fatal results, namely, five killed,- seventeen wounded seriously, 
twenty houses looted, four houses burned, and two munduls kidnap- 
ped and carried away on the backs of two elephants. The blood rushes 
tip in the face of the Sal eh, and the first vent of anger is directed 
towards the poor police. “ Worthless fellows these,” says the Magistrate, 
“ not to be able to prevent these dangahs. Tell them they aie suspended 
from office and ordered to appear before me with explanations.” In such 
circumstances the Magistrate finds it his duty to make a report to the 
Commissioner. It is then generally regretted that the police should 
not be stronger to grapple successfully with such occurrences, and the 
true cause of the occurrence, instead of being sought in defective admi- 
nistration is always explained away as having taken place owing to the 
corruption, want of vigilance, and weakness of the police. The symp- 
toms of approaching disturbance are not hidden from the knowledge 
the Magistrate. Both the police and the parties themselves give 
sufficient warning from the veiy first: the one by means of their daily 
reports, and the other by petitions^ incriminatory and recriminatory, 
against each other. If the authonties do not choose to attend to. them 
inprop^ time and take ^proper means to remove the cause of dis- 
i^ection, they in a manner themselves foster the growth of the evil 
Itessintorip ; and then when .the fire of discord bursts into a flame. 
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when the little spring accummulatee to a sudden 'torrent, when the 
gentle breeze is transformed into a tornado^ then is blamed all but 
he who had- let slip the opportunity whidi existed oi blowing out 
the fire when it was but a spark, of shutting up the orifice through 
which the spring issued, and of putting the vessel in a condition 
fit to weather the . storm when there was time for it. For all desir- 
able purposes, tn a peaceful country like this, we are deliberately of 
opinion that the existing police force is quite sufficient, although in some 
rare cases it might not be able to prevent a serious dangah brought about 
by circumstances with which they hardly deem prudent to interfere. 
But even thus inability to cope with dangahsj when the parties concerned 
having beforehand calculated the responsibility of their actions, are deter- 
mined to incur it like madineTi rushing on certain self-immolation, is not 
peculiar to the Bengal police alone. In better governed countries, having 
better organized police forces, riots are as unavoidable. Notwithstanding 
special acts of the Legislature empowering the police to resort to extreme 
measures (which unfortunately is not the case here) mobs in Great Bri- 
tain, when roused, still prove themself above the power of the defenders 
of peace, and commit rows much in the same manner as the lattials of 
Nuddea and the shurkewallahs of Jessore fight a dangah,— iTiwtioo Petr 
triot, February 18 , 1860 . 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No. 1. 

MR. COCKBURN^S CASE. 

Perhaps one of the strongest proofs of the truth of the charges 
of lawless violence and oppression that we have so often been 
compelled to urge against the Indigo Planters, and of the cm- 
plete impunity with which they can, under the existing laws for 
the trial of Europeans, commit the most heinous offences, is to be 
found in the case of Government and Jaubec Bewa, versus Majun Ali 
Khan and others, decided in the Court of Nizamut Adawliit on the 
16 th September. We say it is one of the strongest proofs that could 
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be obtained, not because the case is one atom worse than similar cases 
\4iich day by day occur in eveiy district in Eastern Bengal in which 
indigo cultivation is carried on ; but simply because by chance the case ' 
has come before the district Courts, and the usual defensive weapons of 
forgery, perjury, and corruption have in this instance not been altogether 
successful in defeating justice. 

The defendants in this case — ^the servants of a planter — were charged 
with being concerned in an attack and robbery of a village, 'in which one 
of the unfortunate villagers was murdered. The facts of the case are 
thus fully given in the decision of. the Judge : 

“ The case is one of those agrarian outrages not unhappily very uncom- 
mon in the district, but in this instance deplorable alike from its ap- 
parent origin and from the fatal result. 

** It appears that Mr. Wm. Cockburn was proprietor of the Challa 
Concern, Thannah Shahzadporc, in the sub-division of Serajgunge. 

Not far from the factory of Challa is the village of Gabgachee, owned 
by several proprietors, Mr. Cockburn liolding in farm the share of one 
of them. 

Mr. Cockburn, it seems, required for the purposes of his indigo culti- 
vation the ploughs of the Gabgachee people, and as they were unwilling 
to give that 'accommodation, endeavoured to take it by force. The Assist- 
ant in charge of Serajgunge, who committed the prisoners foi trial, has 
quite inaccurately obseped, that it was sought only to make the villagers 
work out the advances they had received, but it appears quite conclusive, 
not only from the evidence of the witnesses, but especially from the confes- 
sions of some of the prisoners, (Mohobutoolah alim Mufta, and Baluck,) 
that the Gabgachee people were not under advances, and that, consequent- 
ly, there was no semblance of right to compel the use of their ploughs. 

" TheiTacts which the evidence appears to establish are those : That on 
the forenoon of Wednesday, the 23rd March last, as several of the 
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Gabgachee people were at work ploughing their fields to the south of 
the village, a considerable body of men, 100 or more, were seen ap- 
proaching, armed, from the direction of the factoiy ; some four or five 
of these men came up to within a little distance, and asked the villa- 
gers whether they would give the use of their ploughs or not They 
said they would not, some of them adding that they had already sup- 
plied them with ploughs on several occasions without receiving payment, 
and were then engaged in their own cultivation. 

"The men (siixlars) then replied they would have to give the ploughs, 
whether they liked it or not ; and, it is said, then went to report the 
result to their employer, who was at a little distance (about 250 yards 
oiBF) on horse-back. The witnesses go on to say that Mr. Cockbum, 
being apparently excited by the refusal, used abusive language towards 
the villagers, and after ordering his men to plunder the place and “ mar’* 
the people, rode off towards his factory. 

" This may be the proper place to observe that the Assistant Magistrate, 
who went in person to the spot, considers it certain that Cockburn was 
not upon the ground : first, upon certain discrepancies in the evidence 
(which he has not specified), and second, because from actual inspection 
he was unable to discover in the locality indicated any horsehoof prints ; 
and I think it my duty to remark that, in the first place, in default of 
actual evidence to the point, it doas not appear why horse’s hoof marks 
should have been observable on the ground after 24 hours had elapsed 
in the latter end of March ; and in the next place, if there is any one 
point on which the evidence for the prosecution seems to agree more 
than upon another, it is as to the fact of Mr. Cockbum having ridden 
to within a short distance (two or three hundred yards) of the village 
lands, received the report of his messengers, and then, after showing 
signs of anger, and giving certain orders to his men there assembled, 
having gone away to his factory in which the affray began. To this 
point I shall have occasion to recur presently, but I must say that, if 
the statements of the witnesses on this head should be deemed utterly 
without foundation, as they have been considered by the Assistant 
Magistrate, it will be impossible to place reliance on any part of thek 
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stoiyvAod the prisoners will, ia my judgment^ be entitled to an ac> 
qviittaL 

tt 

. i “Immediately on moeiring these directions, the sirdars previously as* 
smnbled began to shout £aiee I Kdee I and made towards the village. 
Ihe Qabgachee men most oi them ran o£P, some of them first loosing 
their oxen from the plougbi^ and some leaving them as thi^ were. 

•w' 

" A few, amongst whom were Momin, Ketabdee, and Sadoollah Fdkeer, 
offered some sort of opposition, by standing and protesting against the 
attack. The Assistant Magistrate conceives that the villagers threw 
clods^at the assailants, and it is not impossible that they may have armed 
themselves for resistance, but there is no evidence of the fact, and at all 
events it is certain that none of the lattials were hurt, while on the 
other hand, the three men last mentioned were all wounded by means of 
surkifl or light spears, Ketabdee and Sadoollah slightly, one in the 
fleshy part of his thigh, the other in the palm of his hand ; but the 
third, Momin, received in the first place a wound in* the abdomen, which 
was fatal. He turned and fled a short distance, his course being marked 
with blood, but was overtaken, and received another wound in the back 
close to the shoulder-blade, which brought him down, and then 
lattials coming up inflicted a third and then other wounds ; the rest 


“ After this some plunder seems to have taken place, though the evi- 
dence is not satisfactory as to this ; but undoubtedly the most part of the 
cattle of the village, upwards of one hundred head, were driven off to 
the fstctory, whence they^ or part of them, were taken to the Thannah 
pound of Shahzadpore under one or more challans said to bear Mr* 
Cockburn’s signature, and were afterwards claimed and recovered by their 
owners. ^ ^ 

When the aggressors returned the villagers came back, and some of 
them w^ to the assistance of Momin, who was found by his cousin 
Jeetoo ^eikh (witness No. 15) nearly prostrate upon his ; face and 
knees, evidently dying. He was taken up and carried to his house, 
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where, after some inarticulate or barely articulate attempts at speakings 
and after taking a little water, he almost immediately died. 

** It is stated by Jeetoo, also by the prosecutrix, widow of the deceased, 
and by his mother Gkundm Bewa (witness No. 36), that with his 
dying breath Momin declared that he had received his mortal injuries from 
Bagaklian and Lalkhctn (prisoners Nob. 1 and 2 at the command of 
Cockburn) ; but I find it impossible to place any reliance on this state- 
ment. 

The friends of the deceased then prepared to carry his remains to 
Serajgunge, and after an altercation with two burkundazes, who sought 
to make them proceed by a road which lay through the factory lands 
(with the purpose, as they conceived, of getting the body into Mr. 
Cockburn’s power), they carried their point, and reached Serajgunge 
that evening. The information reached Mr. Harvey, the Joint Magis- 
trate, and the body was subjected to medical examination, the result of 
which is detailed in the evidence of Luchmunger, the Native Doctor 
(witness No. 32), and leaves no doubt of the manner in which the de- 
ceased came by his death. 

“ There are some observations which I think it my duty to make, and in 
which I trust the superior Court will concur. One of these relates to 
the insufficiency of the Joint Magistrate’s proceedings as to the proprie- 
tor of the factory. In a case so very serious as the present, in which 
the direct evidence was so strong against that person, where, moreover, 
•the Assistant Magistrate has himself recorded that the factory had col- 
lected men for the attack, and also that Mr. Cockburn had sent the 
plundered cattle to Shahzadpore, thus indisputably connecting him with 
the offence both before and after tlie fact, regard being had to the whole 
circumstances of the case, it does appear to me that further proceedings 
in regard to Mr. Cockburn were called for, and that the fact or the de- 
gree of his guilt should have been made matter for the decision of a 
jury. It seems to me that a total failure of justice in such a case as 
this reflects seriously upon the administration of the district, and that it 
will be hard to make native zemindars responsible for any crimes com- 

9 
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uUtted ty tlieir depitidiints, if iu the case of an English planter serious- 
ly c6inprbmised in a inattor of this de«icription no steps whatever are 
i^ken to bring the offender to trial. 

The next point to which I must advert is the conduct of the two 
police burkundazes on this occasion, and to the manner in which the 
Assistant Magistrate has dealt with it. * I have already on more than 
one occasion stated my strong objection to the system of Mudud bur- 
kundazes, that is to say, inferior policemen sent down osteiL'^ibly to 
watch the proceeding of specified persons; but who are usually domesti- 
cated with the persons whom they are supposed to watch, and naturally 
end by neither preventing a disturbance, nor affording the least assist- 
ance, when it takes place, either to the parties assaulted or to their 
superiors in the subsequent investigation. 

** Tliis is precisely what has happened in the present case. Two bur- 
kundazes, deputed, as Mr. Harvey proclaims, to prevent breaches of the 
peace, allow a force of lattials to be assembled tefore their faces, accom- 
pany them as amateurs throughout their day's proceedings, and finally, 
it would seem, do their best to prevent the case from coming in its 
actual and proper shape before the Magistrate. 

“The Assistant must have come to one of two conclusions regarding 
these men : either that they were helpless and blameless, which, indeed, he 
seems to say, but in that case they should have been made witnesses in the 
case, and ought to have given most important and unimpeachable testi-^ 
mony ; or else they must be considered as accomplices in the crime, and 
at any rate* grossly failing in the performance of their duties: but then they 
<)^ght to have been put upon their trial, and either committed to the 
lesions, or summarily dealt with under his general powers by the 
Assistant with powers of Joint Magistrate. 

. ' 

“Neither of these things has been done. The burkundazes have had 
th^ir statetnent or “ Istifsar" taken, and there, as far as they are concern- 
ed, the case has rested. 
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^ It is evident that Mr. Harvey has not been wanting in activity, and 
I know he is not deficient in shrewdness, but the inquiry has not in 
these points been closely and judiciously followed up. . It may not be 
matter of surprise that a young officer should fail in these qualities (I 
mean judgment and decision), but certainly his shortcomings ought 
to be made up by the vigilance and detennination of his superior in 
charge of the district. It seems too much .the case even in difficult 
cases, and in respect of the most inexperienced officers, to give way'to 
a feeling of laissez faire, and to abstain from all interference with the 
proceedings of subordinates. This is a misfortune to the public and 
also unfair upon the young officer, as either his faults and omissions are 
not corrected, or perhaps, when committal has taken place, they me 
roughly handled by superior oificers who must consider that in theory 
all officers exercising the judicial powers of a Magistrate are alike; 


“ Upon this subject the Court may perhaps think it worth while to di- 
rect a communication to be made to the Commissioner of the .Division, 
or even to Government.” 

The same old stroy. The disgraceful proceedings here reported might 
l)e taken as stereotyped form of every indigo-plaCuting row for the last 
thirty years. In fact, these cases are so common, and the particulars sa 
precisely of the same nature, that in these days of printing in public 
offices and general economy, we are surprised that the Court of 
Nizamut Adawlut do not issue printed forms of report merely to bo 
filled up by the Judge with the names of the parties and the numtor of 
the victims. It would, however, be necessary, in the event of our re- 
coniuicndation being adopted, to leave a spac(» for the decision of we 
Judge, for, as wo have often had to point out, it is not every Judge who 
would write his opinion in the fearless, straightforward manner that Mr. 
Lewis Jackson has done. Five years of Hallidayism have taught 
Judges and Magistrates, that if they value their appointments, they must 
pocket their consciences in all cases in which Indigo Planters, Police 
Commissioners, or other Europeans with political influence and power of 
combination, arc concerned, l^hc cases of Mr. Kemp, the late Juilge of 
Malda ; of Roy Kissory Chand Mittra, the late Magistrate of Calcutta; 
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of Baboo Gopanl Lall Mittra, the late Deputy Magistrate of Nattore ; 
ariid of Moulvee Abdool Agaiz, the late Deputy Magistrate of Seraj- 
giingc, are melancholy illustrations of the unfettered operation of such 
Hallidayism. 


But to return to this case. Wo have, first of all, an Indigo Planter, 
a broken-down Deputy Magistrate, who buys a factory and turns his 
mind to the “ development of the resources of the country” in the 
mual r, dinner. Now, before indigo can be sown, it is necessary to 
plough the land, and people in England will probably suppose that 
some of that vast amount of capital, which Colonization Committee 
witnesses say is brought into this countiy by the planters, would be 
invested in ploughs and cattle ; but this is not the way our sturdy Anglo- 
Saxons fann. It is all very well for farmer Hobbs and farmer Stubbs, in 
Norfolk or Suffolk, to keep ploughs and horses : they are obliged to do 
so ; they do not, like our men, enjoy special rights as representatives of 
a conquering nation, but are subject to the laws of the land, which our 
planters are not. In Bengal it is a generally received notion, which has 
been confirmed by that eminent lawyer, Mr. Theobald, that all persons 
who can claim to have half a drop of European blood, or even blood and 
water, in their veins, have an abstract right of preying upon their weaker, 
though possibly not darker, neighbours . hence ploughs and cattle are 
needless expenses. The uninitiated may ask how then a planter ploughs 
liis lands ? The simple reply to which is, that a planter has no lands, 
for that would be another unnecessary expense. By a legal fiction he is 
supposed to give advances to his tenants for the cultivation of a certain 
amount of indigo, and by the same fiction it is assumed that, havmg 
given these advances, the planter has nothing whatever to do with the 
crop until the happy peasant brings it joyously into the factory, his 
hackery crowned with boughs, like the harvest carts at home, and then 
and, there receives from his beaming and benevolent landlord a bag full 
of bright rupees in payment for the same. Such is the fiction, but we 
have often shown how very different is the actual fact. We have shown 
that a man sends out Up-country ruffians to seize his tenantry, and that 
they are then locked up in a godown and starved until they sign their 
names to a bond acknowledging their liability for an advance made to 
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their ancestors of the fourth generation ; and this bond, signed by the 
ryotj represents, in planting parlance, an advance and contract to sow, 
on the strength of which tlie planter sends out, as Mn Oockburn sent at 
Gabgachee, and seizes all the poor ryots' ploughs, stops their own cultiva- 
tion, and having made them plough up one another's lands and sow 
therein his indigo, he considers that he has been merely seeing that his 
ryots fulfil their contracts.” In this (me, as usual, the wretched ryots 
summon up courage to complain to the Magistrate of the threatening 
attitude taken up by Mr. Cockbum, and the Magistrate, as usual, afraid of 
getting into a row with his immediate superior, who is probably more theo- 
retical than practical, and has a horror of being written against by the 
planters in the papers, or being himself on excellent pigsticking terms with 
the planter, contents himself with giving an order to send out two police 
peons to keep the peace between about 500 hired and trained ruflSans on 
one side, and 5,000 wretched villagers on the other ! ! ! the same two peons 
being supposed to be ubiquitously employed in keeping the peace in some 
70 or 80 villages. The peons know that this order means nothing at all ; 
they therefore take into consideration how they can best dispose of their 
services, and they naturally determine that the planter and the Magis- 
trate, being bosom friends, and the planter being likely to come best out 
of the fray, the peace can be more advantageously kept by lending the 
planter a hand than by interfering with him, and attempting to protect 
the lyots. They turn well over in their minds the probability of the 
planter going in to dine with the Magistrate sahib, and talking over the 
case with him while discussing a social glass of after-dinner Bass ; and 
like some of their betters in the highest ranks of the service, they deter- 
mine to be on the right side whatever turns up; they therefore, as 
shown by Mr. Jackson, ‘‘ allow a force of lattials to be assembled before 
their faces, accompany them as amateurs throughout the day's proceed 
ings, and, finally, it would seem, do their best to prevent the case from 
coming in its actual and proper shape before the Magistrate.” And if 
they are the men we take them for, they took very good care to secure 
from the planter a certificate, stating how active they had been in- endea- 
vouring to keep the peace and keep do\vn the aggressions of the turbttlen- 
lyots. Wrt should have thought that, paying what the country does for 
police corps, some more effectual force than a couple of peons on Rs. 4 a 
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'month might bavo been detached to keep the peace : but it seems that 
these eorps.are only for show and not for use, and it is probable that, 
they had been detached under Mr. Harvey, they would have 
employed in shooting down the villagers instead of Cockbum and his 
ruffians. 

; .The point in this case, however, with which we have more particularly 
to deal, is the impunity with which this man Cockburn is allowed to 
commit this heinous crime. The men whom he hired are transported, 
but ho is not even put on his defence, and is probably at this moment 
the honoured guest of the district officials at some ahUcar party. 

The judge says that, “if there is any one point on which the evidence 
for the prosecution seems to agree more than upon another, it is to tlie 
fact of Mr. Cockbum having ridden to within a short distance (two or 
three hundred yards) of the village lands, received the report of his 
messengers, and then, after showing signs of anger, and giving certain 
orders to Ids men there assembled, having gone away to his factory, in 
which the affray commenced. Immediately on receiving thesa directions 
^ the sirdars, previously assembled, began calling Kalee! Kalee! and made 
towards the village.” 

Now the Nizamut Judge chooses to disbelieve this evidence, because, 
forsooth, Mr. Harvey did not find any horse s footmarks on the plain ! ! 
In the first place, what proof have we of the extent to which the search 
was made by Mr. Harvey? In the next place, why should he find horse s 
footmarks in the month of March witli the ground as hard as a rock^ 
And, thirdly, what was to prevent Mr. Cockbum having them covered 
over with earth, supposing them even to have existed? It surely would 
not be the first time that Mr. Samuells had heard of such a precaution 
bejng taken aft(^ an affray. As the Judge says, if this part of the evi- 
d^ace is to be disbelieved, then should all be disbelieved. “ Oh !” says Mr, 
Samuells, “ but Mr. Harvey says the other part of the stoiy is all true f 
so then Mr. Samuells did not try the case on the evidence, but on the 
: reportof a Magistrate, who, on the face of the thing, is cither very 
inefficient or very prejudiced. 
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The attack was not made on a narrow road or laneln whu^ the 
pie could accurately point out the exact spot whence the attacking pai^ 
ty had approached. It was on a vast plain ; the spectators were at a.dis-* 
taucc, and we think it very possible that fifty horsem^ might have been 
on the plain without the Magistrate being able^ two days after, to find a 
trace of one of them. But it seems to us that afh^ all it is a matter of 
trifling importance whether Mr. Oookbum was on the spot or not. What 
possible motive had any of the attacking party, except U Serve Cock- 
burn? They had no quarrel with the villagers. The ploughs wm:e not 
for therriy but for Cockburn. The ryots gave notice to the Magistrate 
that Cockburn was going to attack them, thereby showing that there 
was a feud with him. It is in evidence, which Mr. Samuells believes, 
that these people were assembled and started fromtthe factory in which 
Cockburn was. It is in evidence that the plundered cattle Were brought 
to Cockburn, and challaned by him to the thannah as stray cattle ; but 
because his horse’s foot marks could not be found, ho escapes sc6t-free, 
and the name of jmtice is made to stink in the nostrils of the people. 
According to the decision in this case, a man may hire a band of as- 
sassins, 'and in the face of the whole world despatch them to murder an 
enemy ; the assassins alone are to be held guilty, the hirer of them is 
to remain an honoured member of society. We will simply ask, what 
would have been the case if Ramrutton Roy or Joykishen Mookerjea, 
Motee Baboo or Abdool Gunny, had been in the place of Cockburn? 
Would Mr. Harvey have ventured to write such trash about horse’s foot- 
marks? If he had done so, would his Commissioner, from his quiet re- 
treat in a comfortable hill station hundreds of miles away from his work, 
have given him no directions to bring the principal to justice ? Would 
tho Judge not have' returned the calendar and directed proceedings to 
be taken against the principal ? Would Mr. I^muells so highly have 
approved of his proceedings? No, most assuredly not ; he wduld have 
been recommended to Government for transfer to a sudder station as 
incompetent and unfit for his duties. But Mr. Cockburn is a European, 
and this very much alters the case, for Europeans have abstract rights 
to head affrays attended with murder ; and in virtue of Magna Oliarl^ 
no one has a right to say they shall not. ^ - 
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We shall wait to sec what steps Qoveramcnt will take to prevent tne 
recurrence of such a gross scandal, and we trust that orders will be given 
that no case of any sort in which an European is implicated is to be 
disposed of before tho opinion of the Advocate General is taken. That 
Oockburn would under any circumstances have received his deserts we 
doubt. A Calcutta Jury would of course have acquitted the deceased* 
being “ only a nigger,” but our Mofussil Police would at all events have 
escaped great opprobrium; and the people are used of late to injustice in 
the Supreme Court, and would not have expected any thing else. 

Since writing the above we find that, on the 9th November, the Court 
of Nizamut were engaged in hearing another case of affray with murder, 
arising from indigo djsputes in Pubna. In this case a naib of the noto- 
rious M. Kenny, of Saloogurmodia, the orator at the Town Hall Anti- 
Black Act Meeting, who, the Judge says, ‘‘ there is reason to believe had 
made himself obnoxious to the people of Panti and some adjoining vil- 
lages, by some of the petty tyranny practised constantly by men of his 
class,” was said to have been carried off by the villagers and rescued by 
his friends : during the rescue a villager was killed. There are very 
suspicious circumstances connected with the case. The prisoners were 
released . — Indian Fields November 19, 1859. 


The fraud and violence which are the inseparable concomitants 
of tho system of indigo planting in Lower Bengal, have attained 
their highest point of impunity in the district of Eajshahye, 
through the power, influence, wealth, and audacity of the present 
body of planters. That district was, before the advent of these 
developers of its resources, one of the happiest in the country. The 
ownership of the land was in the hands of a number of families, who 
believed and felt that there were other pleasures to be derived from the 
possession of landed property than that of receiving from it so much 
per cent higher than Government securities yielded. The head of the 
local aristocracy was a family of considerably old lineage and high birth, 
distinguished by traditions which made it hold a high place in the esti- 
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matloa of the Bjagallee nation; Its inflaence was exercised beneficially 
over the whole district. The soil, fertile in the extreme, yielded abun* 
dance to the ryot population who cultivated it. Water communications 
afforded unusual facilities for the export of superfluous produce. The 
tenantry were contented, and they were hardly at all affected by the 
vices which are taught in the vicinity of the metropolis. But from the 
moment indigo planting was introduceil, the face of affairs began to 
change. The planters, destitute of rights in the land, yet unable to 
prosecute their calling so profitably as they wished, unless they possessed 
the coercive powers and influence incident to the position of a Bengal 
landholder, sought opportunities to acquire landed rights : with their 
small capital they could not hope to buy up zemindaries. They, therefore, 
resorted to the usual plan of taking farms of shares in zemindaries, and 
so annoying the possessors of the remaining shares os to compel them to 
surrender their portions. Thus it was that by a course of violence 
and fraud, unequalled in the history of any civilized nation, the 
greater portion of a district larger than Yorkshire passed into the 
hands of a few indigo planters who set all law and government at 
defiance. 

The latest instance of violence committed by a Rajshahye planter is 
reported in the Englinhmdn of the 11th instant. Mr. W. Cockburn, of 
the Challah Concern in the sub-division of Serajgunge, had possessed him- 
self of a share of the village Gabgachee in the usual maimer. He 
wanted the ploughs and labour of the Gabgachee ryots, who wanted 
then, as might reasonably be supposed, to cultivate their own lands. In 
anticipation of a fight two Police burkundazes had been posted to watch 
the factory people. They, as usual, were bought up by the planter. Mr. 
Cockburn rode down one fine morning to the village fields with, more 
than a hundred clubmen and spearmea The villagers were found 
ploughing their fields. They were required to give up their ploughs, 
which they refused to do. Mr. Cockburn got angry, and ordered his men; 
to use force, and then rode away to his factory, The men advancei- 
killed one of the villagers, wounded two of them, plundered some 
houses, and went away with about a hundred head of cattle. The man 
mortally wounded had but breath to articulate the names of his mur- 

10 
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(lerers. When his remains were being carried to Serajgunge, the Police 
burknndazes, who had been appointed to prevent a breach of the peace, 
tried to have the body carried by way of the factory, so as to enable Mr. 
Cockburn to make away with it 

These are the bare outlines of a case, atrocious indeed, but not uncom- 
mon in its kind, specially in the district of Rajshaye. The chief criminal, 
as a matter of course, escaped, Mr. Cockburn not being suspected even 
by the Assistant Magistrate in charge of the sub-division of any compli- 
city in the affair. One of the spearmen who was proved to have com- 
mitted the murder has been sentenced to transportation for life, and two 
Others to imprisonment with labour for fourteen years each. The Sessions 
Judge was of opinion that a case had been made out for sending Mr. 
Cockburn before a jury, but the Sudder Judge who passed final orders 
was of opinion that the Assistant Magistrate had acted rightly in not 
having committed him. This is the old story over again. Not years 
ago a precisely similar case, though somewhat more serious in its conse- 
quence — several lives having been lost and a whole village plundered — 
was similarly dealt with by the Rajsliahye authorities. Some of the lat- 
tials were punished, but the factor was not even questioned on the 
matter. Factory dinners, like parbunnie gifts to amlah, are profitable 
investments. 


The question is, how long will such a state of things be suffered to 
continue? When outrages of this gross description may be committed 
with impunity, what security can there be for life or property ? The 
planter loses nothing even by the expense of defending the wretches 
who are his tools in the'Se affairs ; for, as he gains his prime object of 
intimidating his neighbouring villagers, his pecuniaiy interests are bene- 
fited to an extent much greater than they are injured by the costs of 
a criminal suit. As for the hired ruffians, they know they are bom to 
end their days on the gallows or in jail. To them, it matters only how 
soon or late they are brought to either. If ever outraged justice cried 
aloud for the protection of the law, it is in the case of these planting out- 
rages.— JTincJoo Patriot^ November 19, 1859, 
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No. 6124. 

From 

E. H. LUSHINGTON, Esq., 

Offg. Secy, to the Oovt of Bengal. 

To 

The commissioner of the NUDDEA DIVISION. 

Fort William, the 2Srd October, 
Sir, 

I AM directed to acknowledge the receipt of Mr. Reid’s 
letter No. 49, dated the 9th ultimo, submitting the Report called for in 
orders No. 15, of the 15th August last, on the five petitions presented to 
the Lieutenant-Governor when at Kishnaghur by certain inhabitants of 
the Haudea, Maherpore, and Hauskhally Thannahs, complaining of the 
oppressions practised upon them by Mr. White of the Bansbarriah 
Indigo Factory. 

2. The Report shows that Mr. White, in the several cases referred to 
in petitions Nos. 1 and 2, was charged with having plundered the houses 
of the petitioners to a considerable amount of property, cut down their, 
trees, deprived them of their lakhiraj title deeds, and caused the lands 
in the vicinity of their houses to be dug up, so as to prevent their obtain- 
ing ingress thereto, and that the cases were all dismissed by the Magistrate 
as not proved, although in three of them, viz., in the plunder of property 
complained of by Umbica Churn Biswas, and in two others, the Deputy 
Magistrate, Baboo Dwarkanath Dey, to whom the cases were made over, 
recommended that certain of the otfenders should be fined and impri- 
soned, and required to make good the value of th^ plundered property. 

3, The second case noticed by Mr. Reid is that in which the peti- 
tioners charge Mr. White with having plundered their houses and cattle, 
and object to the order of Mr. Howell, the Deputy Magistrate, referring 
the case to arbitration. The Officiating Commissioner remarks, that 
the case was clearly not one for arbitration, and the Deputy Magistrate 
was wrong in having resorted to that method of adjusting it. It is 
understood that this case, which was instituted so far back as the 6th 
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June^ is still undisposed of, and that Mr. Reid has given instructions for 
its being brought to a speedy termination. 

4. The case next adverted to is that of Okhill Chunder Biswas, who 
(as represented by the petitioner himself) was seized when near Mr. White's 
factoiy collecting some debts which were due to him, and after being 
dragged to the factoiy by Mr. White s men, was flogged by Mr. White 
himself. The petitioner has then described how he was conveyed as a 
prisoner from factory to factory for a space of one month, when he 
escaped; the cause of all this oppressisn being that he had formerly bi^en 
a servant of the factory, and that having been dismissed from employ, 
he refused to take advances from Mr. White for sowing Indigo. The 
Officiating Commissioner remarks on the delay on the part of Mr. Howell 
in the disposal of this case, which was commenced on the 30th May, and 
was still pending at the end of August, on his neglect to examine the 
complainant’s person when he first appeared before him to charge Mr 
White with the assault and false imprisonment, and on his endeavour to 
persuade the plaintiff to compromise the case. 

. 5. Tlio trial of the other case of oppression, in which SeetuI Turufdar 
was carried off by Mr. Wliite’s men, has resulted in the conviction of six 
of the factory people, though the individual who had been seized is not 
“yet forthcoming. 

6. The Officiating Commissioner reports that he has instructed the 
present Officiating Magistrate to re-call to his own file such of the cases of 
the petitioners as may still remain undisposed of, as well as, for the present, 
any others in which Mr^ White and the servants of the Bansbarriah 
Factoiy may be parties, and to institute the strictest enquiry as to what 
has become of *the missing man, Sectul Turufdar. 

7. The Lieutenant-Governor directs me to inform you that he agrees 
with Mr Reid in his remarks on the proceedings of Mr. Cockerell, the 
Magistrate, and Mr. Howell; the Deputy Magistrate, in the case of these 
disputes, (gtid approves of Mr. Reid’s orders in the matter ; but I am at 
the same time desired to observe that the Lieutenant-Governor has de- 
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rive4 M unfavourable impression of the manner in which the people 
have been protected by the Magisterial authorities of Nuddea from 
oppression such as has beyond doubt been exercised in the cases brought 
to notice. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor heard in a general way, when on his 
tour at Nuddea, of complaints from natives that in indigo cases they do 
not get real protection. And this string of unsatisfactorily investigated 
and hastily dismissed cases now reported upon makes it impossible for 
him to feel certainly convinced that every thing can be legitimately done, 
as has been usually done in that district, to repress abuses of this Olass. 
The Lieutenant-Governor does not impute partiality to any of the olfi*- 
cers concerned, but he cannot escape the impression that more active and 
intelligent measures would have had more satisfactory results, whereby 
all parties should have been made to feel that these disputes must not 
be settled by the strong hand. 

9. The Lieutenant-Governor is surprised that Mr. Cockerell, in his 
report to the OflSciating Commissioner, has omitted all mention of the 
charge of wrongful imprisonment for a month brought against Mr. White, 
which £us yet stands untreated. 

10. These cases, which are known to be of daily occurrence, in which 
ryots are kidnapped and imprisoned, and carried from place to place by 
zemindars and planters, with impunity, are a disgraceful blot upon the 
district administration in Bengal ; and it is the duty of every Magisterial 
Officer to strain every nerve to bring them home to the offenders, where 
they can obtain a clue to thorn. On the present occasion there was the 
person wronged before Mr. Howell, whose evidence, if cr^ited, would 
prove the case. Instead of doing all that could be done to ascertain the 
truth, and acting, it must be presumed, in the belief that the charge was 
true, the Deputy Magistrate recommended a compromise, as though the 
case had been a trifling squabble or a nominal assault, instead of , a 
charge of one of the grossest acts of opprj^sion and. cruelty that can he 
imagined, short of injury to life or limb. 
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11. Mr. Cockerell must be called upon to explain his silence in this 
most grave matter. A Magistrate should not allow himself to be kept by 
^ subordinate in ignorance of such a case having been disclosed ; and if 
Mr. Cockerell was informed of it, his conduct would appear to be quite 
inexplicable. 

12. So much blame appears also to b(J attached to Mr. Howell in these 
proceedings, tliat the Lieutenant-Governor must call upon him for his de- 
fence, in order to take into consideration what orders should be passed on 
him personally. 

13: On receiving Mr. Howell’s explanation you will be so good as to 
forward it with an expression of your opinion as to whether Mr. Howell 
is yet sufficiently qualified to exercise the special powers of an Assistant 
to a Magistrate, with which he has lately lieen vested. 

14?. In conclusion, I am desired to request that you will insist on the 
remaining cases against Mr. White Ijeing thoroughly sifted, and that you 
will call upon the present Officiating Magistrate to dispose of them him- 
self, with all the consideration which cases involving such charges may 
appear to require. 

I have the honour to bo, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) Ed. H. LUSHINGTON, 

Ojfg. iSecretai'y to the Govt, of Bengal. 


No. 2. 

MR. WHITE’S CASE. 


The complaint so bitterly urged by Mr. Mackinlay before Mr. Wilson 
of the body he represented being systematically maligned by journals 
in the interest of the native community is test answered by documents 
like the one we publish in another column. It is not the Hindoo 
Patriot or the Indian Fields or any newspaper edited or owned 
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by natives^ that makes and proves the charge against one of the most 
notorious of the Nuddea planters. It is the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal himself, a man tlie very personification of impartia- 
lity, who condemns the planter, and avows his conviction that out- 
rages like those committed by him are coinuion in the indigo- 
growing districts. It is the Commissioner of the Division who, sitting 
judicially on the cases, reports their heinous nature. It is the Magis- 
trate, through whose neglect and supineness much of the oppression 
remains unpunished and the chief oppressor goes wholly unpunished, 
that bears testimony to the guilt of the offenders. It is his executive 
assistant, a European of the class who, according to Mr. Mackinlay, are 
the fittest representatives of Englishmen every where in the world, a 
participator to a certain extent in the guilt he sought to screen, who 
admits the offence. No malignant native or native journal passed the 
censure, or tried to see justice overtake the audacious breaker of laws. 

These things, if they are calculated to inflame the native mind against 
the non-official class of the European community, are no less calculated 
to make the people dissatisfied with the existing order of administration. 
A system that permits a needy adventurer to set himself up in a position 
from which, with impunity, he bums and plunders villages, makes away 
with the persons of obnoxious men, imprisons and flogs them, and levies 
contributions on all around, cannot be tolerated by a people who in their 
days of greatest oppressedness never wanted the means of swift and 
eftectual revenge. The law which places the European above itself at 
the same time deprives the native of his means of self-defence. K the 
law but ceased to operate for a single day in the Nuddea district, justice 
would exact all her dues in that one single day. The local ministers of the 
law have grossly failed in their duty. It is no wonder that the local po- 
pulation to a man charge them with the worst motives for. the course of 
conduct they have been pursuing. An entire change in the pevsouTid of 
the administration, extending to a pretty high grade in the official 
hierarchy, can alone open the way to redress for past wrongs and security 
for existing rights. 

* There was a time when the native could hold his own against the most 
audacious and rapacious of European adventurers in India. It was 
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i^hen th^e ktter were responsible to a central despotism beneficent in its 
rule> and endowed with large sympathies. It was when the local 
adittinistration was weak enough to leave the natural elements of order 
.&irly'to operate, and yet strong enough to despise factious attacks. It 
ifBS when officials felt it their duty to serve the country without looking 
to the newspapers for reward, and had not learnt to fear the “ proceedings 
of the Indigo Planters* Association.** A wholly different order of things 
now prevails. With the planter, the good will of the Magistrate, or the 
belief in its existence, is as necessary to the successful carrying on of the 
factory work as is the farm of the surrounding land. With the Magis- 
trate or his Assistant, the jolliness of the planter and the accommo- 
datfons he affords have as many attractions as there are terrors in Mr. 
Theobald's reports. To ascertain the extent of this intimacy, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor need only call for a return of the number of police 
darogahs and other subordinate officials dismissed, say within the last 
five years, for coming in collision with planters or their assistants. 

We shall wait to see the result of the action so vigourously and so 
judiciously commenced by the Government of Bengal. Should it even- 
tually appear that the planting interest is not to be coerced into order by 
that authority— and we confess we do not look very sanguinely for a 
decided or beneficial result — ^it will then hi\ for our countiymen to think 
whether appeal should not be made to a stronger power.— if mdooPa^n- 
ot, Deceynher 10, 1859. 


Doubts, real or affected, having been expressed as to the correctness 
of our statements regarding the outrages committed in the indigo 
districts, we have endeavoured to procure judicial Evidence on the 
subject. This, we believe, is. the orthodox way of proving the 
thing, though the notoriety of the' matters to which we have given 
publicity k one, we should have thought^ 'which ought to have re- 
^iieved-'Ss from what we cannot help thinking an unjustly improved obli- 
^ti^n. We subjoin decisions on one of these cases. The followmg is the 
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judgment of the Magistrate of Nuddea on a complaint of some lyots of 
Govindpore 

'' i 

The subject of this case is the attack made upon the village of 
Govindpore by a large body of lattiala and spearscuen, with the plunder 
of houses of the six complainants, and tlie forcible alxluctiuii of the 
witnesses Nos.. 10 and 11, the expedition having been organized by Mr. 
William Wliite of Bansbarriah Factory, and led in person by some of the 
head servants of that establishment. The depositions are too numerous 
and lengthy for me to analyze them all here, but I will proceed to give 
a brief, yet, as far as possible, a comprehensive narrative of the case, 
Early on the morning of Tuesday, the 29th of Bhadro (13th of Sept- 
ember) last, a band of club and spearsmen, in number estimated at 
about 100 or 150, suddenly came upon the village of Govindpore. 
Accompanying them and acting as their immediate leaders were two 
persons on horses ; the one was Bishtoo Ghose, Jemadar of the Bans- 
bairiah Factory, and the other Hurry Chowdhry, Mohurrir of the factory 
at Hauskhally, (close to Govindpore,) also belonging to Mr. White. 
The force.was also accompanied by two elephants, on which were mount- 
ed, according to the complainants, Eamcoomar Biswas, Rarachund Kai, 
and Obhoye Ghose, all of them amlah of the Bansbarriah Factory, be- 
sides several other persons unknown. The identity of the parties on 
the elephants, I may here mention, is not positively established by the 
evidence. They did not enter the village, but halted tl)eir elephants by 
some mango trees, at a little distance to the north-west of it, from which 
direction the band had approached. The above-mentioned Bishtoo Ghose 
and Hurry Chowdhry, however, led the spear and clubmen into the 
village, and immediately directed them to pillage it. Accordingly, the 
nearest houses were plundered in the manner described by the six com- 
plainants and numerous witnesses. But by the time the plunderers had 
proceeded thus far in their work, the whole of the villagers had turned 
out m wmae, and were preparing to offer a vigorous opposition to their 
further progress. The assailants hereupon retreated — indeed, were lite- 
rally driven out of the village. One of their number, Kubbeer Sheikh, 
getting separated from the rest, was surrounded by the villagers, knocked 
down with a lattee, and captured. In their retreat the lattials seized 
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and carried off two of the villagers, named Koobeer and Oozeer, whom 
they caught in a sugar-cane plantation a little way outside the village. 
They then .went off in a N. W. direction towards Bansbarriah. In the 
mean time the alarm had been given to the Hauskhally Thannah, which 
is about half a mile from the Oovindpore village. The Darogah and Naib 
Darogah were both absent on duty in the Mofussil. Some Burkundauz- 
es immediately came in to the village, and the captured spearman, Kub- 
beer Sheikh, was given into their custody and conveyed to the Thannah. 
He had received a severe wound in the head from the lattee with which 
ho had been knocked down. 

“The Darogah and Naib Darogah of Hauskhally being absent from the 
Thannah, the M(3onsiff of that place, Mr. Hutchinson, immediately, and 
very properly, reported the occurrence to me by a letter, which reached 
me in the course of the day. I immediately deputed the Kutwallee 
Darogah to make full investigation of the case on the .spot, and this duty 
could not have been entrusted to a more able and energetic officer. 
When ho arrived at the village, he found the Hauskhally Darogah 
already there, ho having lost no time in proceeding thither after receiving 
intelligence of the affray. The prisoner, Kubbeer Sheikh, made a full con- 
fession, revealing all he know of the affray. This he repeated before 
me on his arrival in the station, on the morning of the 15th of Septem- 
ber. An important part of his nanntlve is, that on the evening preced- 
ing the affair, the band was mustered in the Bansbarriah Factory, and 
personally in.spcoted by Mr. William White. 

“ On the 16th of September, I myself visited Govindpore, and satisfied 
myself that this outrage Lad actually been perpetrated. My visit was 
quite unannounced and unexpcKded, so that I was able to put full confi- 
dence in the evidence presented to my own eye-sight. The tracks of two 
elephants were plainly visible in the place indicated by the villagers, as 
that where they had l)ccn halted duiing the plunder. I also observed 
the marks of horse-hoofs. There was also to be remarked a regular path 
of trampled-down paddy, as if a numl)er of men had recently passed 
over it The plundered houses bore evident marks of having been 
loGied. 
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The facts of the case, as I have stated them, are clearly and abund^tly 
proved by the evidence. Mr. William White was himself present in 
court during the examination, and cross-examined each witness as fully 
as he desired, and I cannot but say that in no important point was the 
testimony of any witness shaken. Against many of the defendants arrest- 
ed by the police, the evidence tefore me was insuflicient for conviction, 
but the three defendants, Shadoo Churn Ghose, Kylasli Ghose, and 
Thakoor Sheikh, are proved to have taken a very active part in the plun- 
der. Their defence is an alibiy by which they attempt to show that at 
the time of the occurrence they were in attendance in this Court on 
bail. The fact of their being on bail is (juite compatible with that of 
their liaving taken part in the attack on Govindpore. I convict them 
of the charge, and sentence them to sutler imprisonment each for six 
months, with labor commutable in each case to a fine of 20 Rs. if paid 
within ten days. I convict Kubbeer on his own confession as well as the 
evidence, and sentence him to the same punishment. 

With regard to Mr. William White, the whole circumstances of the 
case point to him directly as the instigator of the outrage. The actual 
l)resence of his factory servants has been clearly shown. The witnesses 
Nos. 10 and 11 distinctly prove tliat after their capture they were taken 
as prisoners to Bansbarriah and there brought into Mr. William White's 
presence, who gave orders concerning them. The confession of Kubeor 
Sheikh implicates him directly. He, iu his defence tendered through a 
Mooktear, denies all knowledge of the affair, but he calls no evidence in 
support of it. I find it impossible to come to any other conclusion than 
that he was the instigator and organizer of the outrage, for which he 
has been called upon to answer. I cannot deal with him as with the 
other defendants,— I therefore sentence him to pay a fine of 300 Rupees.” 

L. R TOTTENHAM, 
Magistrate. 

The judgment of the Zillali Judge, before whom the case was carried 
by appeal, is thus worded : 

“ There is an abundance of direct evidence showing tlie three first 
appellants to have taken an active part in the offence with which they 
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are diarged, and in addition to tiie direct evidence against the other 
appellant, Mr White, the whole circumstances of the case most clearly 
show that the outrage was committed with his knowledge and by his 
orders. There is not the slightest ground for any interference with the 
sentence passed. The appeals are accordingly dismissed.’’ 


A. LITTLEDALE, 
Session Judge. 

One plea remains to be urged by the apologists of the indigo system. 
Mr. White might be disowned as one of the “ black sheep.” We shall 
sec.-^Hindoo Patriot^ January 21 , 1800 . 


No. 8. 

MR. MEARES^S CASE. 


The Kidnapping Question. — ^There is scarcely a man, woman, or 
child in Bengal who will not endorse to the full the assertion of the Ben-* 
gal Government, tliat cases of kidnapping by zemindars and indigo plan- 
ters are of daily occurrence. The Secretary to the Indigo Planters* As- 
sociation may feel it a duty to “report” that the fact is otherwise ; but 
as he limited his enquiries to a few neighbours of Mr. White, who are 
constituents of his society, the nation probably will decline to alter its 
convictions on his “ report.” Kidnapping is now the approved process 
by which ends that were formerly secured by the kaftum, and in more 
recent days by the punjy,m, are now sought to be attained. And a more 
effectual process it is than either of the two we have mentioned. Short, 
sharp, severe, unfailing, it has supplanted methods of proceeding compa- 
ratively tedious and not always successful. The case of Seetul Turufdar 
mentioned in the Government letter we published three weeks ago, fur- 
nishes an illustration. Seetul Turufdar was kidnapped near the Haus- 
khaily Factory of Mr. White, which is under the superintendence of Mr- 
Hampton. He was first taken to that factory,, severely wounded. And 
here we w'ould correct a slight error in our former statement. He was 
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not taken from Hauskally to the Bidjelee Factoiy. From Hauskall^ 
Seetul Turufdar was carried to the Bansbarriah Factory of Mr. AVfaite, and 
thence to SonatoUah and other factories belonging to the same gentle* 
man ; and lastly, when secrecy in that part of the country became impos- 
sible, he was dragged to the Sindooree Factoiy in Zillah Jessore, whose 
manager, Mr. George Meares, is well-known all around as the ** terrible 
planter,” and who, we believe, is a near relative of Mr. Hampton. Mr. 
Hampton must know of Seetul Turufdar’s death, which, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, took place at Sindooree. 

The fact of the missing man*s death while he was in the private cus- 
tody of Mr. White’s friends and diabolical agents at the Sindooree Factoiy 
is supported by evidence internal and circumstantial ; and positive direct 
evidence will, we believe, be procurable. But so secret was the fact kept 
of the unfortunate man’s death while at Sindooree, such is the tenor in- 
spire by Mr. Meares’s name in all the places subject to his influence, 
that it will require more than ordinary courage and tact on the part of 
the authorities to bring those who were the cause of his death to imme- 
diate justice. The Commissioner, Mr. Reid, and the Magistrate, Mr. 
Drummond, will not, if we may be allowed to form an opinion from their 
antecedents, want nerve to face the peculiar difficulties of this case ; and 
if they depute trustworthy Darogahs to investigate it, truth will surely 
come to light. The eyes of the whole population of the district are now 
rivetted on this case, and it becomes the paramount duty of the authori- 
ties to dispose of it in a becoming manner. 

The fate of Seetul Turufdar is a specimen of a class of occunencea 
which without much expenditure of rhetoric ma;^ be said to have become 
extremely frequent. It is indeed a terrible fate ; and those who taunt 
the ryots of Bengal with cowardice and inertness under injury sustained 
may do well to conceive 'the danger to which he exposes himself by resist- 
ing oppression, — a danger from which he is very inefiectually JroteeW^ 
by the law. No amount of individual caution will avail against it — no 
machinery exists to exact adequate atonement for the suffering inflicted. 
To be struck down on the high way, bound and carried across long fieldi^ 
and jungles to the secure godowns of the faetoiy or the cutcherry, and to 
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be there subjected to torture and starvation until compliance with the 
most unjust demands is yielded, are matters which the ryot may be ex- 
cused for thinking very seriously of. , Occasionally, the atrocity of the act 
^s heightened by the plunder of the liouses and the dishonouring of their 
female inmates. If ever an evil was to be repressed, it is the prevalence 
of the kidnapping system. — Hindoo Patriot, December 31, 1859. 


The Kidnapped. — ^When, in the postcrlpt to our notice of the great 
case of Mr, G. Meares versus The Publisher of the Hindoo Patriot 
we enquired where the nephew of Ramrutton Mullick of Joyrampore 
then ’was, we scarcely expected to receive so soon so satisfactory a reply. 
It is true that our respondent is a no higher authority than a Darogah 
of Police, but there are things which commend themselves to the saga- 
cious and impartial as truthful from their internal marks. The follow- 
ing is a true translation of a report made by the Darogah of Thannah 
Hanadec to the Magistrate of Zillah Nuddea : — 

In obedience to the order passed on the back of the accompany- 
ing petition, Madhub and Bhoobun Mullicks of Joyrampore, in the 
jurisdiction of Thannah Damorhoodah, came to the Thannah at about 
10 in the evening of day before yesterday, and said that Mr. 6. Meares 
had kept Tarunchunder Mookerjea in confinement in the Sindoorce 
Factory within the jurisdiction of Thannah Kaloopole in Zillah Jessore, 
and would remove him on an elephant the next morning, when, if not 
liberated, it would be difficult to effect his rescue afterwards. I started 
immediately on horseback, with Rajib, Kader, and Bhurrut Sing, Bur- 
kundauzes, and picked up on the way two chowkeedars from Awlus- 
dengee and six from Belgatcliee. I arrived near Sindooree towards dawn, 
hut not finding Madhub and Bhoobun there, went to the Kaloopole 
Thannah for aid. The Darogah had gone into tht Mofussil. I sent 
word td him and posted men on the roads. At about 11 in the morn- 
ing, the abovenamed Tarunchunder Mookerjea^ accompanied by Mr. 
Meares’s writer, Eademauth, came on an elephant to the Kaloopole 
Thannah, and there before me stated to the Mohurrir, “I was not a 
prisoner, and Mr. Meares has sent me to the Thannah to tell you so.'^ 
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On my questioning Tarunchunder Moofcerjea, he said, that he was a 
prisoner, but that Mr. Mea res having promised to do him tenefits, he 
came to the Thannah and deposed that he had not been a prisoner. “ I 
am come to say so.” I brought him away to his home at Joyratnpore, and 
having reached the Thannah to-4ay, submit his statement. Mr. Mearcs’s 
influence in that part of the country is such, that even the Thannah people 
dare not disobey his commands. It is surprising that a person kept in 
confinement should come to the Thannah to say that he was not in 
confinement, and this j^erson dared not say anything else. What more- 
over, &c. 

(Signal) BYDNAUTH MOOKERJEA, 
Darogah, TJiannak Ilarradee, 

No. 4. 

MR. MACARTnUR^S CASE. 

‘^Abstract Rights” OF the Planters.— The name of MacArthur 
is not altogether unknown in connection with The Indian Field. 
All will recollect how, when we had occasion to comment upon 
some of the disgracefid oppressions of the indigo system, a testy 
old gentleman of that name came forward and proposed to gag this 
journal, and stated that all our disclosuies regarding the vile 
tyranny habitually practised by the Blue Fraternity were the grossest 
libels and falsehoods that a disetiseil and^ prejudiced mind could invent. 
If we recollect aright, either he, or some of the small deer who joined his 
cry, denounced us as traitors and rebels, for merely hinting that it was 
possible that a free-born Briton could be guilty of locking up his ryots in 
a godown for weeks together, because they would not sow indigo. The 
Dacca News declared that it was outrageous to suppose tliat a planter 
would have recourse to perjury, or that he ever got up false cases. The 
planter, it was stated, was always a victim ; he was constantly liable to 
have false charges brought against him, but his high sense of honour com- 
pelled him to prefer ruin rather than have recourse himself to similar 
weapons. And- the great losses that the indigo planters were sulgected 
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to on account of their superfluity of honourable feeling was JK^tually made 
the ground of an application to the Legislature to pass Act, investing 
the planters with special facilities for obtaining the property of others 
without, payment. 

We have now an opportunity of bringing forward another member of 
the distinguished clan of MacArthur to meet the denials of the fiery 
little chief of the clan. Our Mr. MacArthur is not altogether a willing 
witness ; but this being so, his evidence is all the more trustworthy, 
so far as it goes. It appears that, on the 23rd of February, a petition 
was presented to the Magistrate of Jessore, mentioning amongst other 
things that Bolai Slteikh and others had been confined by Mr. MacArthur 
of Meergunge, in his factory, for about nineteen days. This being the 
normal state of the Jessore ryots the Magistrate does not appear to have 
adopted any very extraordinary measures for their release ; he, however, 
sent the petition to Mr. Bainbridge, the Joint Magistrate of the GopaL, 
gunge sub-division, on the 1 Gth April. It so happened that Mr. Bain- 
bridge was going to dine with Mr. MacArthur on the ICth, and be- 
thought himself of combining pleasure and business ; and whilst on his 
way to dinner at Meergunge, a boy came up to him and offered to point 
out the godown in which the prisoners were. On arriving at the godown 
door, the Jqint Magistrate, like a second Blondel, attracted the attention 
of the captives, and having satisfied himself that they were really in 
confinement, as asserted, he sent for Mr. MacArthur and ottered him to 
produce his keys, and released the unfortunate Bolai and three other 
prisoners. They were sent off to Mr. Bainbridge’s camp, and Bolai then 
stated, that he had long been in confinement, because, having been ruined 
by being compelled to sow indigo, he had at length been forced to leave 
his land and crops and abscond. The jthers w|re confined, because they 
would not acknowledge Mr. MacArthur to be the proprietor of an estate 
which had been purchased by a native zemindar, which apparently 
Mr. MacArthur coveted. 

Bolai Sheikh deposed to the Magistrate that^ when taking his cows 
down to the river to drink, some of the factory servants seized him and 
beat him till he became senseless ; that on recovering his senses, he was 
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carried to the Noakholla Factory, where he was talcen tefore Mr. Mac- 
Arthur of Boijella, who directed him to be taken under a guard to 
Meergunge : his zemindar, Bisheshur Chucklanuvees, came to Mr. Mac- 
Arthur and offered to stand bail for his appearance, when wanted. Mr. 
MacArthur, however, refusing this proposal, took him in his own boat 
as far as the factory of Borjella, from whence he was escorted under, a 
guard to Cliumundeea. On his arrival there, the factory dowan ordered 
him to be locked up in a godown, and ho was accordingly locked up in 
a room with another prisoner with irons on his legs ; after ten days* 
confinement ho was sent to Meergunge, and was then cliained and 
locked up with five or six others. He concludes in the following 
words : — “ I was released by the Joint Magistrate after a confinement of 
two months ; formerly I was a resident of Doljoree, but now I am a ryot 
of the Chucklanuvees. I had an advance from the Cliumundeea Factory, 
but I escaped last year and ran away after sowing the indigo crop. I 
do not owe the factory any rent.” 

The old story — a ryot is compelled to sow indigo, and wlien he can no 
longer stand the oppiession and extortion, which is apparently part of the 
necessary process of manufacture, he nins aWay, leaving his home, crops, 
and everything he possesses. The factory servants are sent out to 
apprehend him, and he is thrown into an outlaw jail for three months. 

Another of these unfortunate victims, Munecroodeen, says that, in the 
month of Aghrun, his brother, Tumeezoodeen, was carried away by the 
order of the gomashta of Luckheepassa Factory, on his way to the market, 
and was released after paying to the factory the rent of the land, which 
had lately been purchased by Baboo Ram Button Boy, On his bro- 
ther s return, Muneeroodeen went to the Meergunge Factory' to close his 
accounts, but was put in confinement for twenty days, on a pretence 
that there was a balance of Rs. 13 in favour of the factory. Poornoo 
Chunder Bhuttacharjea paid the demand for him and effected his release. 
On the zemindar’s gomashtas coming to the village, they were driven 
by the factory servants, and the man Muneeroodeen was seized and 
carried off to the Luckheepassa Factory, and confined for one month ; 
subequently he was carried off to the Noakholla Factory and ordered to 
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file a false petition in tite Magiatmte's Court, stating iJufl his ovm 
kLndhrd, Ram Rntton’Roy, had assembled 125 hlteals for the pur- 
pose of breaking the peace. This man was then^ acoording to the ac- 
count he gave to the Magistrate, sent to Meergunge and confined in irons, 
and was subsequently released by the Joint Magistrate. He states that the 
cause of his confinement was the fear that he would enter the service of 
the zemindar who had just purchased the estate, and by giving him valu- 
able information regarding the estate benefit him : as the baboo was an 
opponent of the factory, this was not to be allowed. 

Fuqeer Mahomed deposed to having been confined eight or nine days 
at Meergunge, and one month at Luckheepassa. He says that he and ano- 
ther prisoner were starved for three days, until th&y consented to 
present a false petition to the Magistrate, 

Mr. Bainbridge, the Joint Magistrate, who released these men, deposes 
as follows : — “I was riding to the Meergunge Factory on the 16th March, 
when a boy came and offered to show me where Bolai, of whose deten- 
tion I had l)efore received verbal complaints, was confined, in Meergunge 
Factory. He took me to the 'godown and called * Bolai' through the loop- 
holes, when he was immediately answered by a voice which said that 
the speaker and others were confiu ed there. I demanded the keys from 
the factory people who presented themselves ; as no one brought them, 
I sent ray salaam to Mr, MacArtbur. On that gentleman's arrival, I 
told him that there appeared to be some men in confinement, and re- 
quested that he wouhl have the key brought that I might release them ; 
he had it brought, and the door was opened by the chowkeedar ; upon 
this the said Bolai an^ three others came out ; as they all complained of 
detention unlawfully ^ongj I placed them in charge of my syce and kid- 
mutgar and sent them to my tent. I first heard of Bolai’s confinement 
on receipt of the letter from Mr. Molony (the Magistrate), which is filed. 
On the morning of tbeir release, Bistoo Chucklanuvees, whose quarrel 
with Mr. MacArtbur I was in camp at Noakholla to settle, came and 
told me that Bolai and I think Noboo were confined by Mr. MacArthur. 
I distrusted him, saying, that I did not believe Noboo's case, which had 
been tried before, and that 1 not only thought the case false, but had 
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ashed Jfr. MacArthur about hirUf when he denied all knowledge of 
the matter. Bistoo answered that *he did not think Mr. MacArthur 
would deny Bolai's case.’ 1 said also that I did not know the place of 
confinement ; but if a guide were sent* I would do what I could to re- 
lease him. I went to cutcheny, and, on crossing the river afterwards, 
the boy above-mentioned came to me ; he ran away directly after the 
release, at least I never saw him afterwards. As far as I remember, 
the letter about Bolai, &a, was read out by the peshkar of my office in 
my tent at Noakholla, in the presence of Mr. John MacArthur and his 
father and others. I do not remember any comments being made. As 
far as I recollect, one of the men said something about irons ; they had 
none on and came out at once ; there is no other door to the godown. I 
believe the boy told me that he was in the habit of taking food to Bolai. 
I thmk he told me so. Mr. MacArthur’s first remark, on my asking for the 
key, was, ‘Have you seen them?’ I replied that I had hoard them. 
When the chowkeedar came with the key, Mr. MacArthur asked * Who 
have you in there ? ’ The chowkeedar replied, ‘ Men for rent.’ Shortly 
after he (MacArthur) described some facts relative to their seizure, but 
these he may have ascertained from his servants. Mr. MacArthur after- 
wards remarked that the man was a heavy defaulter, and that one had 
been sent from Lukheepassa market, whence he had come one day. 
Bolai said to me that he had been seized at Noakholla, and One or two 
said they had teen seized at Lukheepassa. Bolai said he had been 
confined two months. No one said less than twenty days.” 

But perhaps the defence set up by Mr. MacArthur is about the most 
impudent part of the whole proceeding. He denies all knowledge of the 
confinement of these men in his own compound, ^^d, apparently, consi- 
ders himself much aggrieved by Mr. Bainbridge’s releasing them ; he con- 
siders it a sort of family matter, with which the police could not possibly 
have any concern. He says “ that Mr. Bainbridgc had shortly before 
been staying with me, and that, on his leaving my house, I invited 
him to dinner again on the IGth, and, accordingly, when on the 16th I 
hoard that Mr. Bainbridge wanted me at the godown, thinking that 
some accident had happened to him on his way from Noakholla, where 
he was holding cutcherry, and that he did not like to make his appear- 
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ance before my wife and family in a disabled state, I hurried off to 
the godown to see what was the matter. I was not a little surprised 
at Mr. Bainbridge's demand for the key.” 

As the men were released by the Joint Magistrate in his presence, he 
of course cannot deny the illegal confinement. He therefore confines 
himself to a declaration, that he knows nothing about the matter; 

that they were ryots taken in tlie usual way for a settlement of 
their accounts that morning, and that they were put into the godown for 
sfifc custody ! 1 ! I never saw the men in my life, and never even heard 
their names, and most probibly should never have heard of them at all, but 
for Mr. Bainbridgo*s release, as their accounts would have been settled 
in the morning in the usual wayy and they would have been released.” 

This is a cool confession to make l)eforc a Magistrate. It shows that it 
is an every day sort of affair to have men locked up in the factory 
godown, so mucli so that it was not even reported to the planter : every 
thing in his opinion was quite regular, having been done “ in the usual 
manner,” In this he is undoubtedly right, a planter’s ryots spend a 
considerable portion of their existence locked up in godowns, till they 
settle accounts or sign contracts : there can be little doubt in whose favour 
the settlement is, if a ryot has to be coi‘fined in a damp godown for two 
months, and starved for three days, and chained before he consents to 
settle. But this we are assured by Mr. MacArthur is nothing out of 
the common, it is all “in the usual way.” Well may that eminent 
jurist and agitator, Mr. Theobald, say, that the ryots cliange their freedom 
for a new condition” when they begin to deal with the planters. We 
suppose that Mr. Bainbridge is one of those “firebrands” alluded to by 
the Secretary of the Indigo Planters’ Association, who have dared “ to 
preach to the ryots abstract rights.” We suspect that it will take a good 
deal of preaching of abstract rights to make the ryots forget their 
ahsir(Mited rights. Whatever Mr, Theobald may have been alluding to in 
his report, it is clear that Mr. MacArthur includes Mr. Bainbridge amongst 
“ the firebrands.” He considers himself an aggrieved man, and we only 
hope that he will send his grievance home. He says in his defence 
I stated to Mr. Bainbridge that I thought his character as a Govern- 
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ment Officer would have been equally upheld by deputing his Darogah or 
any other subordinate Officer to make the necessary enquiries, instead 
of taking the matter in hand himself, the more particularly as he was 
acting on the simple assertion of persons whom Hfe promiscuously met 
in a field on his way to my house as a pivak guest This, coupled 
with his total want of jurisdiction (?), made me feel that his conduct on 
the occasion was mt only illegal but uncalled for, particularly as ho 
did not give himself the trouble to enquire whether I was acting legally 
or otherwise as zemindar, a circumstance which does not seem to have 
occurred to him at alV! We should think not ; it is not very dear why 
it should liavo occurred to the Magistrate that any one could legally 
lock men up in godowns for five minutes even, much less for two months. 
Mr. MacArthur thinks that the Magistrate acted improperly in releasing 
the men at a time when he was coming to dine with him. Now to us it 
appears that he was not acting improperly in releasing the men, but in go- 
ing to dine with the planter ; in accepting the invitation, ho must have been 
aware that in all probability, whilst he was dining with the planter, the go- 
down would be full of unfortunate ryots confined “ in the usual way.” It is 
tliis system of hob-hobbing between planters and officials at Jessore and 
other indigo districts, which is the cause of half the misery of the people. The 
Magistrate finds the planters jolly good fellows, notorious for hospitality, 
and shuts his cars to all the reports of skeletons in the factory closets. 
The consequence is, that the ryots, who see that the Magistrate is con- 
stantly at the factory where they arc locked up within a few yards of 
him, without getting their release, learn to believe that it is useless to 
complain against the planters at the Courts. Mr. Bainbridge appears to 
have been one of these confiding young men. When he received a com- 
plaint against Mr. MacArthur, he asked that gentleman whether it was 
true, and because he denied it, he believed the case to be false, and made 
no further enquiries. He goes and stays with M^ MacArthur and dines 
with him whilst all these cases are pending; but by some good fortune 
stumbles into the godown. His oyes, however, are opened for the future, 
and he will now understand why those officials, whom he has probably 
considered prejudiced men, have been chary of intimacy with the non- 
official residents of their district. It is not often that a Jessore or Kish- 
naghur planter gets ctiught, as they have the whole country in 
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tlicir possossion; but wc trust that this case will open the eyes of some 
of .the officials in the indigo districts, and induce them always to 
have a look at the godowns before sitting down to their Sunday 
dinner at some favdbrite factory. This will, at all events, give the 
prisoner one day’s change of air in the week, if it docs nothing else. 
Our English readers will now understand the cause of the distance 
that officials are accused of placing between themselves and the planters, 
and which has been so much complained of. 

In conclusion, we would ask the Government, how much longer this 
system of slavery is to be continued on the score of “ expediency ? 
The condition of the ryots in indigo districts is positively worse than 
that of slaves in the worst Slave State, yet Government shuts its eyes, 
because it is not expedient” to interfere. Who will be made the scape- 
goat when the people are goaded into taking the law into their own 
hands 1 Mr. MacArthur’s is no exceptional case, similar scenes are 
enacted daily in every factory in Bengal, except that the people dare 
not complain, and that when they do, a darogah is sent, the result of 
which deputation Mr. MacArthur evidently understands. 

Mr. MacArthur, instead of being compelled to undergo a little of 
that confinement which he thought so good for his ryots, escaped with 
a paltry fine of Rs. 300, which will be paid by his ryots “ in tho 
usual manner.” — Indiun Field, July 9, 1859. 


We publish among our correspondence a letter signed Indigopuilus. 
It is difficult to say whether it is a genuine outburst of free-bom 
British feeling, or whether it is written ironically ; the sentiments are 
precisely those which know to be entertained and continually enun- 
ciated by^two-tbirds of the planters of Bengal, and the facts related 
are perfectly probable. Indigophilus's history of his mode of 
making his four lakhs is probably the history of nearly every planter 
in the country,, and wither it is a real narrative ora fancy sketch, it 
certainly giv^ no exaggerated notion of tho maimer in which tho 
rewurccs of the country are developed by “ the pioneers of England’s 
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fortunes.” How many of those gentlemen who abused the old Govern- 
ment of the Company as throwing impediments in the way of settlers 
began with so much os a single cowree, or without, what is worse than 
nothing, a heavy debt at high interest from a Calcutta broker! How 
many men who have began in this way have gone home with immense 
fortunes screwed out of the people of the country ? There are at the 
present moment in this country men who commenced their career in the 
East in the ranks of the army, and who are now worth ten or twelve 
lakhs of rupees. Is it then to be wondered at that the rising generation 
of adventurers should grumble, because with the change of the times and 
tlie natural progress of civilization, the iniquitous system under which 
their predecessors have so long been enabled to prey with impunity 
upon the ignorant and helpless natives of the country should have com- 
menced to receive a check ? The Government is greatly to blame for 
tolerating the system so long, and for only after so many years of 
indifference commencing to take measures to afford relief to the ryots in 
the Court The fact is that the Company found it necessary to keep on 
tolerable terms with these men on account of the unscrupulous manner 
in which they vilified the Government at home: but the Queen's Go- 
vernment has nothing of the sort to fear ; there is no Charter to be 
periodically renewed, and no higher authority to do mischief with con- 
stant interference ; the adventurers may agitate or falsify as they choose, 
they have no longer an appeal to make from the Government of the 
Company to the Government of the Crown ; their only appeal now is 
from CsBsar drunk to Csesar sober, from Conservative to Liberal and from 
Liberal to Conservative. The Government can afford now to treat these 
gentlemen as they deserve, and with the Criminal Code, which is certain 
of being passed in the course of a year, and with the amalgamation of the 
Courts, they will find that they will We to pay a little more respect to 
the person and property of their weaker neighbours. They will no 
longer be able to extort sales of lands or ten years’ contracts to sow 
indigo by the shoe or the godown, and they will have to pay for what they 
want like honest people. RamhmU and Sa/mhwrn will have to give 
place to law and reason, and the race of INDIGOPHILOI will have to go 
to the Zambesi or Feejee, if they wish to develope the resources of the 
world according to their present system. Even yet the planters are 
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pormittei to enjoy the imst extraordinary' and unjust privileges in con- 
ducting their suits in the Mofussil Courts. A planter's simple unsup- 
ported assertion is considered in indigo districts to be indisputable 
evidence of the most improbable events ; we will give one out of many 
such instances thcit have lately come to our knowledge of the undue 
weight which is given to uncorroborated statements of interested 
Europeans in suits brought against them by natives. We had occasion 
a few weeks ago to introduce to our readers a planter of Jessore. We 
showed there that the Assistant Magistrate, Mr. Bainbridge, threw aside 
a most serious criminal charge against that gentleman, simply because 
he himself denied its truth. Mr. Bainbridge, however, by a fortunate 
stuiihble in the dark into a godown had ocular demonstration of the truth 
of the charge and the falseness of the planter’s denial. One would have 
thought that this would have convinced the authorities of Jessore of the 
value that should be attached to any statements that planters might 
make in future in cases in which they were concerned ; but it does not 
appear to have had this effect. In May last certain ryots who had been, 
like all the ryots of Jessore, compelled for many years to sow indigo, 
wishing to free themselves from such slavery, applied to the Judge of 
Jessore to examine their accounts summarily under Regulation V. of 
1830, and take from them any balance that might be shown against them 
in the factory accounts, and release them from any further compulsion to 
sow indigo. 

Now this Regulation V. of 1830 has hitherto been nearly a dead letter 
in Bengal ; scarcely any ryot has before dared to have recourse to it. 
The Jessore planters were therefore perfectly dumb-foundered at this 
bold attempt on the part of the ryots to release themselves, their feelings 
were much those of a Virginian planter on the announcement of an 
abolition meeting on the borders of his estate : however, they fortunately 
rose with the occasion, and having found a construct 'on of the Court of 
Dewanny Adawlut, to the effect that no such summary release could be 
given daring the existence of a specific contract for any fixed term, the 
planter who was complained against went into the Judge's Court, and 
asserted that all these ryots had contracted to sow indigo for him from 
1854! to 18()4, in consideration of an advance given them in 1854 of Rs.^,^ 
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2 per beegah ! ! In corroboration of this statement the’ planter filed 
what is supposed to be the contract, a most extraordinary document, 
witnessed by a couple of factory servants, whereby a number of ryots 
bind themselves over for ten years to sow indigo, and give it into the 
factory at five bundles for the rupee, deducting the price of weeding, 
cutting, and conveymg indigo, and stamp, &c. In the event of their 
working off the advance (an impossibility in the way the factory accounts 
are kept), they engage to take a fresh advance, and in the event of their 
failing to take such advance, the planter is to take forcible possession ot 
the land, and fine the ryots Rs. 10 per beegah for the remainder of the 
term of ten years ; if at the expiry of the lease anything is due to tho 
factory, the ryot is to pay five times the amount due. And this impu- 
dent document was actually received by the Judge on a mere statement 
of the planter, unsupported ))y a single word of evidence, and tho ryots 
were refused any redress or release, and, what is worse, the J udge gave 
an opinion that this extraordinary contract was genuine ; the ryots are 
therefore shut out from all chance of redress if they (ire sued on this 
paper in the MoonsifFs Court. Is it to l)e wondered at that the ryots of 
Bengal are becoming desperate under such oppression? We do not 
blame the Judge, whose interest in tlie agricultural classes is notorious ; 
his decision was perhaps correct according to law. What wo object to is 
his ready admission of the contract against all probability simply because 
the planter said it was all correct : he probably meant nothing more 
than that there was primi facie ground for refusing mmmiry adjudi- 
cature under that particular Act ; but if a simple assertion by one of the 
parties, that a contract exists, is to shut the opposite party out, the Act 
becomes a dead letter. It is- not as if both parties admitted tlie existence 
of this contract, the ryots denounced it as a forgery. This refusal by 
the Judge, on the grounds that "the kubooleuts do not seem other than 
genuine,” prejudices the case moreover against the lyots in the event of 
subsequent proceedings. It must be recollected that contracts of this 
sort for ten years are things entirely unheard of in Jessore. Is it proba- 
ble that any ryot for an advance of 12 Rupees, or 2 Rupees per beegah, 
from which are to be deducted price of stamp ; 3 Rupeas for seed, 8 
Rupees for rent ; 3 Rupees for cultivation ; to say nothing of the expense 
;f cutting and bringing in the plant, and the loss of the rice crop he 

13 
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would have had if he did not sow indigo, would bind himself over body 
aud. 80 ul for ten years? Even the items we have noted show that 15 
Rupees have by the factory process to be deducted from the 12 Rupees ; 
and. besides all this there are the ameens, khalassees, gomashtafi to be 
paid fees ad libitum, and an occasional nuzzer of 1 rupee to the planter 
when he does the Lord Bountiful and visits his people. Now these 6 
beegahs of indigo would probably average 60 bundles of indigo, which, 
even omitting all the cheating that takes place in measuring it, would 
fetch the lyots in 12 Rupees, but he has had to pay, as shown above, 
15 Rupees ; he therefore binds himself over to pay the factory 3 Rupees 
per annum for ten years from his own pocket. Is it probable or even 
possible that a ryot should of his own free will make such a contract, 
unless indeed he was subjected to the two months of godown process 
which we lately had the pleasure of showing up in connection with the 
Meergunge Concern ? 

We ask again, how long are such things to be ? — IndUm Field, July 
30, 1859.^ 


No. 5. 

THE ZEMINDAR AND THE PLANTER.-A TALE OF 1858. 


Koylash Cluinder Roy Mohashoy is a near relative of the Maharajah 
of Nuddea, and an inhabitant of a village named Digumburpore, which is 
within a mile towards the north-west of the Khalboaleah Indigo Factory, 
Thannah Dowlutgunge, Zillah. Nuddea. 

Fifty years ago, when Mr. George Harris first came to Bengal as an 
indigo planter, he could not induce any of the big zemindars to give 
him either a piece of land, or even to asrist him in setting up his factory. 
Tlie grand-father of Koylash Chunder. Roy, named Shumbhoonath Roy, 
however, came to Mr. Harris's assistance, and gave him the farm of seve- 
ral of his vdlages, and also presented him with a piece of ground in 
Khalbofid^^to build his factory on. This will explain the reason why the 
.principal' factory of such a rich estate as that of the Khalboaleah Concern 
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has been erected in such an inland and inconvenient locality, removed a 
considerable distance from the riverside. Subsequently, Mr. George 
Harris, and after his death, Mr. Francis Harris, greatly enlarged their 
sphere of manufacture, and founded a large number of sutordiiiate facto- 
ries in the country all around. This rich concern is now the property 
of the Bengal Indigo Company, and is managed by a resident European 
superintendeilt whose head quarters are at Khalboaieah. 

Up to a very late period tlie descendants of Sliumbhoonath Roy were 
on fricndlj^ terms with the concern, and have hitherto confirmed rojXiat- 
edly tlie lease which their grand-father had acceded to. 

But the times are materially changed. The indigo planters of the 
present day are not of the stamp their predecessors wore. The influx of 
a large body of their number into the Mofussil, their intelligence, and 
above all the position of their agents and representatives, l)acked in the 
generality of cases by the partiality of the Government officials, have 
made them indeed a very powerful and influential class of men. But, 
alas ! what consequences have resulted from this accession of power ? 
There Avill l)e no necessity of using abstract terms to describe the manner 
in which the body of planters are using their power, as the following 
narrative will best illustrate it. 

For some years past, the sulx>rdiuates of tlie Khallioaloah Concern 
have begun not only to treat the descendants of Sliumbhoonath Roy 
with personal disrespect, but also to damage their property, by cutting 
down large trees, bamboo.s, &c., and appropriating these to the use of the 
factory williout paying for them, or even asking^ any permission before- 
hand. Above all, rents were not punctually paid, and even when such 
payments were ordered to be made by the superintendent, the Roys 
never had the money to pay themselves without first paying a portion 
of it to the amlah of the, factory, Besides the above, these landholders 
had to dance attendance day after day before the cutcherry door to the 
factory, for weeks together, like an indigo ryot, when soliciting payment 
of their just dues. If the landholders or their servants ventured to 
remonstrate against these indignities, they were subjected to the most 
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insulting language. On one occasion, the gomashta of Koylash Chun- 
der Roy, after frequenting the fiictory for several days, during which the 
payment of rent due to his master as a shareholder of Shumbhoonath 
Roy’s estate was deferred, committed, in the eyes of the factory naib, 
the unbearable offence of asking the latter to name a particular day on 
which it would be convenient for him to pay the money, and not to 
give him the unnecessary trouble of coming daily to the factory from a 
distance, and there to wait and spend whole days, much to the injury of 
his other business. The naib got irritated at this, and ordered the man to 
bo confined in the godown. There that man remained, and wds released 
only after his master came and offered the fullest apology for the fault 
of his servant. 

This sort of treatment was too humiliating to be long borne by a rela- 
tive of the House of Nuddea, which has for centuries held the highest 
Position in native society. Koylash Chunder naturally got vexed with 
the factory people, and as the, term of the ijara lease was to have gone 
out that year, he determined no longer to favour tlic concern with its 
renewal, and accordingly gave away his share of the parental estate to a 
native talookdar named Prankisshen Pal The factory people felt them- 
selves offended at this, and concocted plans of revenge. The new lessee 
had not yet taken possession, nor was there the slightest manifestation 
either on his part or on that of Koylash Chunder Roy to injure, the 
manufacture of indigo of the Khalboaleah Concern. Still, however, the 
factory people thought it injurious to their prestige to permit Koylash 
Chunder Roy to go without punishment at their hands for acting 
figainst their interest. Bands of armed men were collected and posted 
about Degumberpore to intercept Koylash and bring him in as a prisoner. 
Koylash was obliged for self-defence to employ and keep in his house 
armed men also, and not resting upon that alone, he petitioned the 
Magistrate ; but the European was in the latter’s ee+imation a far more 
credible person than a nigger. So, instead of obtaining the necessaiy 
protection which Koylash sought at the hands of the Magistrate, he had 
the mortification of seeing his house twice, searched by the police for 
armed men. Finding at last that his suit was not at all hearkened to, 
and also that he was scarcely able to cope with his adversary, he thought 
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it prudent to transfer the female inmates of^his house to that of one of 
his relatives, and himself availing of a dark night, fled with a few fol- 
lowers to Kishnaghur, taking with him the most valuable of his pro- 
perty. 

The Khalboaleah people, baffled in- their attempts to secure the person 
of Koylash, sent without loss of time the shurkewallahs to plunder liis 
now deserted house 'of whatever they might lay their hands upon there- 
in. All that Koylash had not l)een able to take away with him, m., 
wooden furniture, bedding, wall-shades, as also copper and brass utensils, 
and the innumerable odds and ends which constitute the necessaries of 
living of a respectable native, were plundered. The more valuable portion 
of this plunder was delivered at the factory, while the rest was given to 
the armed men as their personal share of the general booty. Not con- 
tent with this even, the doors, doorspots, windows, and wooden railings of 
the house were removed, so that notliing now remains on the premises but 
bare brick-walls. The floors were dug up to the depth of three feet for 
buried money. On would think that Koyhish's house was now suffici- 
ently despoiled, and that the work of desolation was to have ended here. 
But unfortunately for Koylash, it was then the rainy season, and every 
one is aware that the autumn of 1857 was one of the severest rainy 
years. Satan or some other of the infernal fraternity whispered into the 
factory people’s ears that the rains would materially assist to bring down 
the roofs of the doomed house without any expense whatever, and so 
complete the sentence of destruction, if they would only mind to do it. 
The arch-fiend never spoke to more willing voUuies. 

Orders were immediately issued to shut up the drains on the roof of 
Koylash’s house so as effectually to shut out the egress of .the rain water 
— ^which thus accummulated to the brink of the parapets. Holes were 
then bored in several places of the roof, which as a matter of course gave 
way every where except those particular spots where it was the strongest. 
Koylash Chunder petitioned the Magistrate, and solicited him to pro- 
ceed to the spot and see whether all that he said was true oi* not ; but 
with the exception of an order to produce proofs, no other steps were 
taken. So Koylash Chunder saw no other alternative but to give up ; 
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and knowing that he woiHd hardly be safe in th^ interior, bought a 
house in Rishnaghur and there settled himself. 

But a Bengalee is mad after his native village. He loves it ^th all 
his heart. His parental seat has a secret charm for him which nothing 
but the funeral pile can burn out from him. Poverty, pestilence, oppres- 
sion, severally or collectively, are not strong enough to drive him from it' 
nor even unbounded wealth can induce him to make another place his 
homo ; there his forefathers had their enters and exeunte in and from 
the stage of the world, and there he mast follow them — never mind 
whatsoever may tefall him. Twelve months of exile had \vrought a 
change in Koylash’s sentiments. He was not sorry that the factory 
people had treated him with disrespect, for he consoled himself with the 
thought that his superiors in riches and honour were hardly tetter treated 
in the present day by the lowest Europeans and their worse subordinates ; 
he was not sorry that his goods and chattels had teen plundered, for he 
wa3 in good circumstances yet, and would be able to furnish himself 
with a new set soon or late. He was not sorry that his house was parti- 
ally demolished, for that too could be repaired. He was not sorry that 
he had lost so much money, for like a true Hindu teliever in predesti- 
nation, he consoled himself with the belief that it was in his fate to 
suflFer at this particular time a pecuniary loss. But that . which alone 
afflicted him, and that also which neither money nor any thing else could 
recompense him for, was the sad thought of being debarred the happiness 
of living in the house of his forefathers. “ I have no home now,” said he 
to himself, and as .he saw his neighbouring lodgers in Kishnaghur 
making preparations to go to their homes on the approaching Doorga 
Poojah time, tears of sorrow flushed his eye, and he wept over his sad 
fate. Day after day this sentiment gained strength, and at last his love 
fpr home became so imperative, that he forgot all past injuries, and deter- 
niined at the sacrifice of his best interests to conciliate the factory saheb, 
mi thereby to obtain from him his consent to be allowed to return to 
his home. With this object in view he sent offers of negociation, and 
the ansvjrer he received was, that until the concern had the undisputed 
ijara of his estate, which he had let to Praukisshen Pal, he could not be 
pemitted to set his foot in Deguraterpore. Koylash knew that Pran- 
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kisshen Pal, though a rich man, wa^ a Hindoo, and would sympathiso 
with his feelings, and go to any sacrifice to befriend him. His calcula^ 
tions were correct, for Prankisshen waived all right to the ijara and re- 
signed it to enable Koylash to let it to the Khalboaleah Concern. Koy- 
lash thus freed from engagement with the native zemindar, leased out 
his estate for the space of ten years to the Bengal Indigo Company. He 
now solicited permission to return to Degumberpore, and the naib of 
the factory told him that, as the cause of the quarrel was now removed, 
he was at perfect liberty to go and live in his house, and assured him 
that no violence whatever would be done to his person. With the view 
of impressing Koylash with the belief that he was sincere in his protes- 
tations of friendship, the naib offered to accompany him to Ehal- 
boaleah, and there to bring about an interview with his master, for 
the purpose of renewing the old good feeling which existed between 
them. 

Led by these assurances, Koylash made preparation for returning 
home, but did not accompany the naib. The latter, however, immediately 
after wrote to Koylash from Khalboaloah that he had represented the 
subject of his interview to his master, and that all differences had been 
amicably settled, he (his master) will be happy to see him in Khalboa- 
leah. Not doubting the sincerity of this invitation, Koylash at once pro- 
ceeded to Khalboaleah on the 23rd July 1858, and waited upon the 
naib. The naib told him that he was very glad to sec him, and that 
ho would presently go to inform his master. So saying ho left him. 
Koylash expected every minute that he would be summoned before the 
saheb, but to his great surprise, after a short time the jemadar of the 
factory came to him and said that the sahib could not grant him an in- 
terview, and that as the concern had been put to much expense by em- 
ploying armed men and the like, while the dispute lasted with him, it 
was the order of the saheb that he (Koylash) should pay to the concern 
a fine of five thousand rupees ; that on payment of the sum he would be 
allowed to return to his village, and that he must consider himself a 
prisoner in his hands until the fine was paid. So saying the jem^ar 
marched him off to one of the factory godowns, and there kept him a 
close prisoner with several ryots suffering the same punishment 
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Information of thin was sent to the Rajah of Nuddea and several 
other influential native gentlemen, but they did not think it prudent to 
inform the Magistrate about it ; for they apprehended that the extreme 
partiality of (Joverument officials would, without bringing relief to Koy- 
lash, only aggravate his hardship. The Magistrate would not either 
believe such a serious charge against an European, particularly of the 
Khalboaleah Concern (to which concern Government officials seem exces- 
sively partial,) or even in case he should take it up, he would proceed so 
slowly and in a slovenly way, that the factory would get ample time to 
remove Eoylash from Khalboaleah, and send him from the factory in so 
short a time that the most vigilant searcher would fail to trace him out. 
So the Rajah sent his own gooroo, accompanied by a lettter of recom- 
mendation from Mr. White, to settle with the Khalboaleah saheb. 
After a great deal of negociation the factory authorities were kind 
enough to reduce the fine from five to two thousand rupees, of which, on 
the immediate payment of one thousand rupees, Koylash was to be 
liberated, but not to be allowed to return to his house until the remain- 
ing thousand was paid. Koylash paid one thousand, and after eleven 
days of close confinement in an indigo godown, with scarcely any food to 
subsist upon, ho got his release and came back to Kishnaghur . — Hindoo 
Patriot, January 7, 1860. 


To the Editor of “ The Indiom Field!' 

Dear Sir, — It is a pity that the writer in the Patriot has not given 
the sequel of Koylash Chunder’s history. As I know the facts, being then 
in the district on a pig-sticking excursion, I shall supply the omission. 
Koylash Chunder subsequently took service in the police to better 
his means, and was appointed as a naib darogah in the Hauskhally 
Thannah. Before he was six wee.ks in the thannah, he was transferred 
to the Kutwally, under the immediate eye of the Magistrate. No rea- 
son was assigned, but it was rumoured that the Khalboaleah people would 
not suffer Koylash Chunder to remain in the Haushkally Thannah, 
where they had large estates, and where they were afraid he might pay 
them love for love. If the business had ended here, it might have 
shown discretion on the part of the Magistrate. 
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Koyksli Ohunder suspected that something else than discretion had 
actuated the Magistrate to cause his transfer ; he seems to have been 
correct in his conjecture. This act of the Magistrate frightened him 
a good deal ; he thought that his situation in the Poliefi was in jeopardy 
for being still at variance with the Khalboalcah Concern, and again he 
thought of making another attempt to make up matters with those 
people. He heard that the Manager of Khalboaleah Factory was to be 
a guest in Mr. John White’s house at Bansbarriah ; and being in the 
neighbourhood on duty, we took advantage of the occasion to go up per- 
sonally to that gentleman for the attainment of his object. He thought 
that he could well trust himself in the house of a tliird party, where botfi 
the laws of hospitality and of gentlemanly conduct would protect him 
from violent treatment But lie soon found out his mistake. 

No sooner was he announced to his old friend, than that gentleman 
came out with a hunting-whip, and took his long pent-up revenge 
against the helpless native, whom he did not let off till forced to do 
so by his host and Mr. Furlong, who came out to know the cause of tlie 
uproar created by their friend. 

Koylash Cliuuder lodged a complaint before the Magistrate, to whom 
he related the whole history of his case ; of which no notice was taken, 
except calling for an explanation from the planter of Khalboalcah, 
who, much to his credit, did not deny the whipping ! But the cream 
of the thing was, that a few days after a charge of torture was brought 
by the planter’s people against this native official, when opportunity 
was talvcn to turn him out the service ! ! I 

f 

Now if this individual was guilty of the charge l>rought against him, 
why was ho not committed for trial to the Sessions Court ? In a case 
of bribery certain facts may come to light, which, though not sufficient 
in law, might force a moral conviction of the guilt of the offender. 
In such a case the removal of an official may be both just and expedi- 
ent, but I cannot understand why a similar course should be taken 
on a charge of torture. Acts which constitute torture must be known 
to more than one individual, and if a Magistrate performs hi.-? duty as 

U 
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lie ought to do, the offender can never escape the just punishment 
for his brutal conduct. The present case either implies the incapa- 
city of the Magistrate, or the innocence of the accused. 

There has been a good deal of speculation in the native community 
whether Koylash Chunder s case, as published in the Patriot^ would 
attract the notice of the Government, and result in an order for enquiry, 
as it has ensured one in the case of Seetul Turufdar. Information in 
the latter case was taken the other day by Mr. Wauchope under an 
order of the Bengal Government, which it appears has directed him to 
conduct the enquiry. But is the Bengal Government aware of the 
antecedents beween Mr. Wauchope and Mr. Hampton ? Is the Bengal 
Government aware how Mr. Wauchope conducted himself with the 
OoBsains of Bullaglmr when he was Magistrate of Hooghly, and Mr. 
Hampton, Superintendent of the Sooksaugur Concern ? I am afraid the 
miTiea of Seetul Turufdar will have little satisfaction at Mr. Wauchope's 
bonda 

Yours, &c., 

A SAXON. 


No. 6. 

THE GOMASHTA.-A TALE OE INDIGO TIAKTING IN 
NUDDEA. 


Qarapota, Shamniiggur, and Boro Choobrey form one Dehee within the 
factory line of the Bogoola Indigo Factory, which is attached to the Bha- 
junghat Concern of the Khalboaleah estate of the Bengal Indigo Company 
in the district of Nuddea. When the indigo plant of the season of 1858 
had attained some height, the gomashta of the Bogoola Factory ordered 
the ryots of the above mentioned Dehee to weed, the indigo fields in such 
a manner that not a single bit of grass or any other kind of weed might 
be allowed tp remain thereon. It is here necessary to mention for the 
' infoiinajtio]i{bf such of our readers as are not familiar with the process of 
a^indigo cultivation, that the general practice in such cases is either to root 
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out or to cut off the bigger weeds, such as the plants chakoOTtdiah, gdr 
ghosy, &c,, and then to turn out flocks of cattle to graze on the fields for 
the destruction of the stmrn and other species of grass ; in other words, 
indigo fields have never been known to require that particular mode of 
weeding by* which Aoos paddy fields are cleared The gomashta, in 
passing the above order, accompanied it with an injunction on his subor- 
dinates not to allow the ryots to work on their own paddy fields until 
the whole of the indigo lands attached to the Dehee had been weeded. 
The ryots, apprehending the injury which their paddy crops would sus- 
tain if the orders of the gomashta were carried out, offered to come to 
a compromise with him, and succeeded in settling the matter by promis- 
ing to pay him 300 Rupees ; on pajrment of which, it was arranged, the 
ryots would be allowed to weed the indigo lands in the manner hereto- 
fore in use. For the easiest and speediest mode of collecting this sum, 
the head men of the three villages were directed to allot to the indigo 
cultivators the amount which, according to the quantity of land cuftivat- 
ed, each man would have to pay as his portion of the above mentioned 
300 Rupees, and the head men of the villages were ordered to collect the 
allotments of their respective villages. 

Kaloo Mundiil, brother of Ameer Mundiil, the head man of Sharanug- 
gur, was, during the absence of Ameer Mundul, ordered to collect the cess 
of his village. But Kaloo demurred, saying that ho was ready to pay his 
own share, and that as be had his own affairs to look after, he was unable 
to undertake the task of collecting money from the villagers. The go- 
mashta, however, would admit of no objection, and told Kal^, that if 
his personal affairs were indeed of such a pressing nature as not to allow 
him time for the collection, he had better paj^ the full amount assessed 
upon the whole village from his own purse, and then reimburse himself 
from the villagers at his leisure ; and to see this order fully carried out^ 
the factory subordinates were strictly enjoined not to allow Kaloo Mun- 
dul to work on his own fields until he had paid the amount But Kaloo 
persisted in his disobedience, and paying his own share into the bands of 
the factory tagidgeer, he sent his servants to his paddy grounds. The 
gomashta on hearing (rf this circumstance sent the tagidgeer back, 
accompanied by two shurketvallahsy with orders to thrash and bring 
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Kaloo to the factory, bound \vith cords, as a prisoner. The Shiirlce- 
wuUcths lost no time in proceeding to Kaloo's home, gave him a severe 
beating, bound his hands tightly behind his back, and were bringing him 
to the factory. When the party arrived in Garapota, the tagidgeer ob- 
served one of the villagers, named Moozdecn Mundul, all old man of 
rather good circumstances for one of his class, sitting in his house and 
combing a quantity of 'pat The tagidgeer asked him why he was at 
liome, and not gone to wood the indigo fields, since the sum allotted to 
his village had not yet been realized ? Moozdeen, in answer, gave him to 
understand that he had already paid his share to the head men of the 
village, who were engaged in the collection ; and in order to prove his 
assertion, offered to conduct them to the presence of the head man ; up- 
on which one of tho peons, through sheer wantonness, caught hold of his 
beard, and began dragging him away, saying, Come, old hog, now show 
us the way to your fathers, tho Mmiduls.*' The old man, not being 
able to sustain the violence, fell down in a swoon with his face on the 
ground, hut his persecutors, instead of relenting, treated him with seve- 
ral kicks on his back. The nephew of Moozdeen, seeing all this, ran to 
the Munduls, who were at that very time holding a meeting for the col- 
lection of the gomashta’s cess. 

Those men had but a moment before hoard of the affiiir relating to 
Kaloo. The Munduls got incensed, and seeing from the instances al- 
ready before them — in which two of the most respectable villagers had 
been grossly insulted and outraged — that no one was safe from such 
iniquities, resolved not to put up with the occurrence, and regardless of 
tho consequences, they ran to the s)X)t, vowing vengeance on the offend- 
ers. As might be expected, they returned the beating on tlie factory 
servants with compound interest, and then binding them just as the 
latter had. bound Kaloo, shut them up in a cowfold. After nightfall, 
when the violence of their rage had subsided a little the Munduls too 
late saw that they had gone a little too far, and with the view of com- 
promising the matter, they released their prisoners, and bribed them with 
five rupees, on the understanding that they were not to mention the 
circumstance to their saheb or gomashta. But the tagidgeer and 
pepns had felt themselves too much insulted to think of the foregoing 
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revenge. So, the moment they got their release, and witliout even going 
to the gomashta, they proceeded to Bhajunghat, and gave to Mr. Twee- 
die, the supermteudont, a most exaggerated story, suppressing, of course, 
all that they had done to Kaloo and Moozdeen. Next morning Mr. 
Tweedio, accompanied by about a dozen armed up-country lattials, 
came to the village, and although the villagers related to him the in- 
dignities which they had suffered from the tagidgecr's hands, he 
heeded them not, but ordered the head men to follow to tlie Bogoola 
Factory. The villagers, observing that the tone in which the salicb 
spoke to them, and judging from a knowledge of antecedents tliat no 
good was in store for them, and apprehending that they would be sent 
by Mr. Tweedie either to Bhajunghat or Khalboaleali, wlioro they were 
certain of being severely chastised, held a consultation, and deteraiincd 
to fight out tlie thing and to resist the planter to the best of their might. 
They accordingly disobc3'ed Mr. Tweedie’s orders, and did not go to 
Bogoola. The factory people, finding themselves slighted, sent up a 
petition to the Magistrate, to the cflFect that the villagers had looted 
their cutcherry house of Garapota, plundered a large sum of money, and 
committed violence on the persons of their servants. In this matter 
the head men of the whole Dchce were named as defendants. In tlie 
meantime the services of about fifty professional shurkewallahs from 
Jessore were engaged, and they were quartered in the neighbouring vil- 
lages with the intent of waylaying inhabitants of the Dehee, and with 
the object of looting Garapota, its chief village. 

The ryots, notwithstanding their combination, felt themselves too 
weak to carry on the present dispute with the rich Khalboaleah Concern 
for any great length of time. They therefore, with the view of induc- 
ing some man of wealth and influence to back them, thought of asking* 
the assistance of their neighbouring zemindar. Baboo Brindabun Sircar, 
of Shibnibash, who at that particular time happened to have fallen out 
with Mr. Eoberts, the superintendent at Khalboaleah. Brindabun 
Baboo not being then at liome, his nephew refused to take the respon-f 
sibility of openly abetting the ryots ; but told them that he would write 
to the baboo and be guided by his answer. During the interval, 
Brindabun’s nephew did thus much to assist the ryots, that he ordered his 
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6wn p<ions to keep watch around Oarapota> and to join the villagers in 
defending themselves from any attacks that the saheVs people might 
attempt, but at the same time strictly forbade the peons to show them- 
selves publicly or to enter the village during the daytime. In a few 
days Baboo Brindabun returned home, and informed the ryots, that, as 
he himself was sufficiently occupied with his dispute with the saheb, 
and more particularly as the district authorities appeared to be favour- 
ably inclined towards the planters, he did not think it expedient to 
meddle in their affair. 

The sahebs, on the other hand, after instituting the suit of loot traj 
in the Criminal Court mentioned above, asked the permission of the Ma- 
gistrate to employ twenty-four men to serve as a body-guard of the 
gomashta . attached to the Dchee. The Magistrate, without investigat- 
ing into the matter, or even questioning the propriety of allowing such 
an unusual number of armed men to locate themselves in behalf of the 
richer party, and more so in a place where a dispute was existing, grant- 
ed the request ; whereupon the factory proprietors procured two dozen 
of the most noted shurkewallahs, and with the aid of the police sent 
them to Garapota in company with their gomashta. 

The lyots could not possibly resist the order of the Ma^strate, and 
were therefore obliged to allow the shurkewallahs to come and take up 
their quarters in the village. Every resident of the Mofussil knows 
how annoying is the presence of these men in a village even when they 
are brought and quartered privately by zemindars and planters on the 
occasion of a dispute, and it therefore needs not be told the extent to 
which these twenty-four men canied their mischievous freaks, backed as 

f * 

they believed themselves to be. by an order of the Magistrate. The ryots, 
however, as a last hope, petitioned the Magistrate, explaining to him 
the real circumstances of the case, and also the pr itence tinder which 
the sahebs had prevailed upon him (the Magistrate) to permit them to 
employ notorious shurkewallahs, and solicited him to withdraw the 
order. They offered at the same time to stand on personal recognisances, 
and to^give bail in assurance of their peaceful intention, and prayed to 
have the^shurkewallahs replaced by an equal number of policemen, if 
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the Magistrate believed that the indigo planter’s interests were iu i^l 
danger. No attention was paid to this pe^tion. The villagers, now 
finding their case hopeless, thought it to be their best course to submit 
and to settle the matter amicably. With that purpose in view, the 
head men went iu a body to Mr. Boberts at Khalboaleah to tender their 
submission. They there explained to him the reasons which had actu- 
ated them in their resistance, and now asked his pardon. Mr. Roberts 
in reply gave them to understand that they must pay down immedifitely 
300 Rupees as a fine to the Concern before he could grant their request ; 
and the better and sooner to realise the amount, he ordered every one o( 
them to be shut up in the factory godown until it was paid. The ryots, 
after much entreaty, obtained permission to send one of their body home 
for the money. This man came to Garapota, collected the money in the 
best manner he could, and returned to Khalboaleah with the amount. 
The fine being paid, the ryots were released. 

It will here not be out of place to mention that Koylash Chunder 
Roy Mohashoy, of Degumberpore, was shut up in the Khalboaleah Fac- 
tory godown at the same time and place with these men. 

But the punishment of the ryots of the Dehec did not end in Khal- 
boaleah, for immediately on their return home, the gomashta of Bo- 
goola, who was the primary cause of the dispute, demanded from them 
the three hundred rupees which they had agreed to pay him as weeding 
subscription money. The ryots this time could do nothing else but pay 
the amount, and it was then at last that the gomaslita’s body-guard, 
which had been sanctioned by the Magistrate, was withdrawa— /f iiirfoo 
Patriot, January 14, 1860. 


PLANTERS versus MISSIONARIES. 


' Planters and Missionaries.— The Kislmaghur planters have coin- 
menceil their biennial campaign against the misuonarios, and in tlie 
present case the Pulpit certainly gets the better of the Vats. . 
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It would appear that, during his lute tour, the ryots at Nuddea pre- 
sented some petitions to the Lieutenant-Governor, complaining of the 
grievous oppression they suffered at the hands of the planters.. The 
Lieutenant-Governor paid the greatest attention to these complaints, 
found out that many of the charges were true, and directed more atten- 
tion to be paid by the local authorities to grievances of the cultivating 
classes. The ryots were astonished at, for once, getting justice done 
them after the lapse of so many years, and have taken into their wicked 
and turbulent heads to consider whether this piece of justice is consistent 
with the assertions of the planters, that Government insists upon their 
sowing indigo against their will. They have long implicitly believed 
these assertions ; they have had carefully pointed out to them on every 
occasion the great influence the Bengal Indigo Company has exercised 
on the Bengal Government. They have been induced to believe that 
for years the Bengal Indigo Company had tho nomination of all the 
Nuddea officials. They have seen how the late Lieutenant-Governor 
came and spent a week at tho Bengal Indigo Company's factories ; how 
he was taken round on an elephant to tho scene of some of tho greatest 
outrages that have been committed by a planter ; how ho acted tho part 
of a hysterical Marius, and laughed with tho manager over the ruins of 
Qoaltollec, and admired the indigo that was sown where a few months 
before a prosperous village had stood. They saw how Deputy Magis- 
trates were removed for endoavouribg to prevent planters from taking 
forcible possession of tlie fields of the cultivators ; they saw their oppress- 
ors made Honorary Magistrates, and they were ready enough to believe 
anything that was told them by designing planters of the orders of Go- 
vernment, and the instructions received by the Magistrates not to inter- 
fere to protect them, — and small blame to them. Far be it from us to 
say, that when they did complain, their cases were not duly enquired into, 
or that any actual prejudice in favour of the planters was shown by the 
local authorities ; but they dared not complain, and when they did, train- 
ed witnesses and hush money to the police were too much for them ; for 
years therefore the ryots of iCisbnaghur have lived in a state of sullen, 
dogged discontent, hating Government, hating the name of Englishmen. 
They have now complained and have had justice done them ; and feel 
that they have been thrpughoiit deceived as to the interest of Govern- 
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merit in the cultivation of indigo ; they even 1x)gin to doubt now whether 
the late Lieutcnant-Oovemor had the personal interest in the success of 
the indigo crop that the planters represented him to have. The conse- 
quence is, that this year they refuse to sow, unloss they are paid a price 
equal to that which they obtain for rice and other erops. The planters, 
instead of at once seeing the matter in a proper light, and admitting that 
like all dogs they have had their day, and that if they want to get on 
they must henceforth pay honestly for what they want, have commenced 
to fume and rave at the missionaries, and say — ^^vhich they know to be 
false — ^that designing men have given out tliat Mr. Grant ll«^s issued<%an 
ordnc-toTfwfct^jjtop to indigo planting. This assertion is a mere cunning 
attempt to frighten Mr. Grant into the Indicf that by doing justice he 
will close all the indigo factories ; they know that he does not want to do 
this, and, therefore, think that by spreading this report they will induce 
him to draw back. 

The falsehood of this statement is appnrent from the very words of 
those who piopagate it. The Kislmaghur correspondent of the English- 
Qmui says in proof of his assertion, tliat some of them have gone to him 
(Mr. Grant) direct with their petitions — influenced by men who have 
no desire to see the ryots more prosperous than they are.” Now, if 
they derive this prosperity from the cultivation of indigo, what have they 
to petition about ? If they really holioved that an order had been given 
to put a stop to indigo cultivation, would they go and petition at all ? 
If the cultivation of indigo is voluntary, would not they go on sowing un- 
til the Police came and proliihited them ? Would even that stop them ? 
Would it not take a force of about 50,000 men to put a stop to the cul- 
tivation of rice for instance ? Are the natives s« very anxious to obey 
the laws of the Government as to give up the cultivation 'of a remuner- 
ative crop merely on a report spread by missionaries that the Lieutenant- 
Governor did not approve of the crop ? If, on the other hand, the culti- 
vation was unpopular, and they believed that the Government had i^ro- 
hibited it, would they petition at all ? Would not they go to the Magis- 
trate of the district and say — “ Government 1ia.s ordered the cultivation 
of indigo to be stopped ? Mr. Rod, or Mr. Perch, or Mr. Marlow are 
going to sow it on our lands, let them l^e stopped.” The very fact of 

15 
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the ryots coming direct to Mr. Grant to petition shows that they are 
tinder no misapprehension of the description alleged by the planters ; 
weary of oppression they go to him for relief from that oppression, and 
finding that they get justice, they determine no longer to be slaves : they 
have found out that they may sow what crop they like on their own 
land, and will not therefore sow one which is a dead loss to them. 

Wc trust that the ryots of the whole of Bengal will follow the ex- 
ample of those of Kishnagliur. Two years of pressure will convince the 
planters that honesty is the best policy, and they will then make 
their minds to pay properly for what they want. Tho last two years 
have worked a revolution in the condition of the cultivating classes. 
The high prices of grain and oil seeds have converted half-starved cul- 
tivators into prosperous peasant proprietors ; it is only in the large in- 
digo-growing districts that the ryots have not been benefited by this 
change. Thousands upon thousands of acres of picked land is there 
taken up with a crop that does not repay the cultivator the cost of seed, 
tilling, and rent, and this when rice is fetching Rs. 3 per maund. If 
the whole of this had been at tho disposal of tho ryots, instead of 
being locked up, what would not their condition have now been ? As 
it is, it might just as well have becmmreclaimed jungle as far as the 
interests of the ryots are concerned. If the planters must have indi- 
go, they must prepare to pay the highest rate of the most remunera- 
tive crop for it ; and not only this, but they must pay something more 
as recompense for the interference that the cultivation of this crop 
entails upon the producer, and must further make up their minds to 
keep their accounts honestly and take fair measure. 

« 

But to return to the missionaries. The charge against them is, that 
one of their body drew up a very excellent petition on behalf of certain 
ryots, and that this petition called forth from the Lieutenant-Governor 
enquiries and orders which have undeceived the lyots as to their position 
as regards the planters. Surely if . there was ever one act more be- 
coming the porition of i Christian clergyman than another, it would 
be an act of this sort. The planters, however, to punish him drag 
him and his private affairs before the public, hold him up to scorn for 
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Lis marriage with a native Christian, and question whether his object 
in marrying was purely spiritual. Nono but a planter could descend 
to such a vile course as this for the purpose of silencing a political op- 
ponent. Supposing this missionary did marry common village 
girl,” what of it ? Has he not as much right to marry whom he likes 
as a planter has? We are very sure of this, that nothing is so likely 
to make the mission successful as marriage of this sort, which brings 
the missionaries into immediate contact with the people around them ; 
and we should be glad to hear that all the missionaries had donn 
likewise. What right have the planters to analyse his motives in form- 
ing this, connection? Why, on earth, should they be purely spiri- 
tual any more than those of the planters in marrying a white village 
girl ? If the Kishnaghur correspondent will look around him, he will 
find that he owes some of his dearest friends hot only to village maids, 
but something very much less respectable and maidenly tlian village 
maids and the daughters of ryots. Why is the missionary to be any 
more spiritual than the fathers of these men ? Perhaps it is the fact 
of marriage that irritates the planters so much. 

However, there is nothing new in these petitions ; precisely similar 
petitions possibly drawn up by the same hand were presented by the 
ryots to Mr. Halliday when he made his first to\ir as Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor : they were never even unfolded, and therefore the natural acts 
of the ryots were not attributed to designing men, as they would have 
been had he acted upon these. 

As the planters have declared war, we hope that the missionaries 
will take the matters up, and let the public Igaow what the indigo sys- 
tem is in Kishnaghur.— /ficiiati Fields December 10, 1859. 


Nuddea Planters. — ^We give below a letter from Mr. Bomw^tsch, the 
Missionary of Kishnaghur, with reference to the attacks which have 
been made upon him by the planters. Mr. Bbrawetsch has come forward 
in his own name, and has stated his case manfully, temperately, and as 
becomes a Christian missionary. Let the Kishnaghur planters now do 
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the same, and the matter will then be brought to a fair issue. Mr. 
Bomwetsch^s great crime is, as we supposed, the having undeceived the 
ryots as to their legal obligation to sow indigo for the planters against 
their will, and having exposed the deception which the Kishnaghur 
planters have so long and successfully practised of persuading the ryots 
that the head of the Government is personally interested in the culti- 
vation of indigo. The lyots see that the little family combination of 
Magistrates, Collectors, and Local Managers is scattered ; they have actu- 
tually made themselves heard by Government, and to their great asto- 
nishment have received justice at the hands of the highest authority : 
it is not to be wondered at, therefore, that they should have the “ 
alleged insolence'* to begin to discuss openly whetlier it is possible, after 
all, that there is no real law making them the bondsmen of the planters, 
and that they have the right to dispose of the property at the market 
price, and to whom they like. Mr. Bomwotsch has with him the feeling 
of every honest man in the country. The planters may bluster as they 
may, .and intrigue and concoct wliat plans they like in tlic backslums of 
Mission Row, or at Planters* Diggings,** the time has come when they 
must pay or go : they have two alternatives — to open their purses, or 
shut their factories, 

“Dear Sir, — Before that indigo plain t of Kishnaghur (i e. of the 
Nuddea district) sent that letter of his to tlie Emjlishmin, I was told by 
another planter, who had seen it in manuscript, that he would do so. 
But I never took the trouble to send for the Englishman in order to 
read it, as I could well guess from the man*s former ^vriting against 
missionaries, that, besides a few gross misstatements .and some falsehoods, 
which no boefy would believe, and a vehement and libellous attack on my 
honour as a man or as a Christain, he would have very little to say for 
himself and his brother-oppressors ; and this, 1 was sure, could not hurt 
me, but only harm him and his blue cause ; for I was, from the manner 
people spoke to me of the letter, under the impression that the planter had 
signed his name and given mine also. But from your remarks on it, I sec 
the designing planter has not done so. « Nor am I less surprised to find 
that the charges, ridiculous as they partly are, are actually believed, and 
tliat in quarters where I least expected it ; and that I am blamed for 
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having over-stepped my line. And, although you do not think so, but 
would — as all right-thinking and merciful people would— even encourage 
mo, still as the charges are so entirely false, and as the designing planter 
wants thereby even to reflect discredit on the < IJommissioner and Lien- 
tenaut-Governor, I think it right to contradict them ; for, although I 
shall ever consider it my duty to these so cruelly oppressed people* 
I shall always do it in a way becoming my position as a missionary* 
Al)ovo all, I shall never try — as is hinted at — to get at the authorities 
ill a dishonest, round-about way ; but shall act in a straightforward 
manner. 

First . — As to my having spread tlie report that “ Mr. Grant liad issued 
an order to put a stop to indigo planting : ” it is a designed falsehood. 

Secondly . — As to my having sent any ryots to the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, or even to the Commissioner : ditto. 

Thirdly . — ^As to my liaving ever written, or dictated^ any 2>etlti()n to 
the Lieutenant-Governor or the Commissioner : ditto. 

Fourthly . — As to the affair of Gobindpore, near Hausklially, I mean 
the affair of Mr. White, I am not only innocent, but was entirely igno- 
rant of it, until, a few weeks ago, a planter himself gave me a full ac- 
count of it. I had never so much as heard of it. Only this much can 
I now say, that, had the Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Governor 
heard the account, it would have evoked still more stringent measures 
than the case has already done ; and young Mr. White would now, in all 
probability, share the fate of his servants. As *it stands, the planters 
laugh at the ryots, and boast, even in the face of the missionaries, of 
always coming out clean of the most flagrant cases ; and the ryots are 
kept under the impression that the Magistrates are their avowed enemies 
and the warmest friends of the planters. 

But to come to the confession of my grievous sin committed against 
the indigo planters. What I have done is simply this : some months 
ago I went, in open daylighl^ to Mr, Beid, the Commissioner, then at 
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Kishnaglmr, to plead with him on behalf of the cruelly oppressed people 
of two villages within my former mission district. But I did not do so 
with the intention of sending the people to him, for they had already 
prepared a petition to him, btit lacked courage to go up to hirrij and at 
the same time despaired of getting justice at all. But what brought the 
people to me, and what induced me to speak to Mr. Reid, I must tell 
you in a separate letter. For the present I will merely make my con- 
fession. On Ixihalf of two other villages in my former mission districts 
I wrote a letter to Mr. Reid. But I did not send the people to the 
Commissioner ; they ivere already on their way to him, and withc'nt 
my knowledge of their previous intention. Moreover, I have given no 
letter to any one. People are constantly coming through here on their 
way to the Commissioner or the Lieutenant-Governor, all without my 
previous knowledge of their intention, and want letters to Mr. Reid and 
Mr. Grant ; but I steadfastly refuse, telling the people it was not neces- 
psary ; justice would l)e done to them withotit it. That these people 
want letters ia nothing out of the way ; every one who has liveil only a 
few years in this country will comprehend it. 

A third grievous sin that I committed against the planters is this : 
the people before going to Calcutta asked me whether I was sure that 
there did not exist, after all, a secret law, according to ivhich they 
would he obliged or forced to so\0 mdigo against their loill ? I assured 
them the law wrfs righteous and in their favour : no one could com- 
pel them to sow indigo against thoir own will. And when the people 
wanted to know whether the new Governor was a man like the old one, 
that is, whether he had shared in indigo, and whether he was the friend 
of the planters, &c., &e., I positively answered in the negative, telling 
them, in the oriental fashion, that he was justice himself, and would not 
overstep the straight path a hairsbreadth, either to the right or to the left ; 
and that, if from anyone, they could expect justice from him, and also 
from the Cotnmissionet. I am sure I have not given a false impression 
to the people. The people also know very well that indigo cultivation 
will not iJe^yse ; only they want to be at liberty to sow when they please, 
and where they plea^ ; aiid to sell it to that factory that pays most for 
U. They wmit he shvee any longer. Nay, they are much less than 
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slaves. And I confidently do hope and pra}', that our noble Governor 
will not lay down his reign before he has emancipated the lyot-slaves of 
Bengal, and depart this country with the blessings of millions of allevi- 
ated sufferers following him, and not both the curses of the oppressed 
as well as the abuses of the oppresvsors alike, as in the case of oUr late 
Governor. How true it is that " No one can serve two masters.” No 
man can he just and unjust at the same time, nor earn the applause of 
both parties, the righteous and the unrighteous. If you will give this a 
place in your columns as early as possible, you will greatly oblige 

Yours faithfully, 

Santipore, 22n(l Deceynber, C. BOMWETSCH.” 


We have satisfaction in being able to support so many of our charges 
against the planters by the unbiassed evidence of a Christian clergyman, 
a man who has come out to pass his life in pciacefully benefiting has nar 
tivo neighbours, a man who can have no prejudict^s against the planters, 
and whose profession is an ample guarantee for the truth of his state- 
ments. If the planters will persist in denying the oppressive nature of 
tlieir system in opposing all reform, and in vilifying, ly means of a paid 
agent and a purchased press, all those who endeavour to remedy the great 
evil, the only thing that remains will be a Commission of Enquiry for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far these allegations are true, and how far 
false. Are the planters pn^pared for this? we trow not . — Indian Fields 
December 31, 1859. 


To the Editor of ** The Indian Field** ^ 

Dear Sir, — N ow kindly permit me to tell you what occasioned my 
interceding for the poor ryots of Howlia and Patliorghata. When I lived 
at Solo, one of the stations of the C. M, Society, my congregation, con- 
sisting of nearly a thousand souls, was dispersed all over the neighbouring 
villages, amongst which were tlie alx)ve named, I was every thing to 
the liolplcss people around me, not only to Christians, but also to Hin- 
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doos and Mussulmans. But above every thing they valued the protec- 
tion I always afforded them against neeUr dourdtna (Indigo-oppres- 
sions) ; because, although I was not able, neither did I try, to do over- 
much for them, still they were always preserved from ruin. 

Six years ago I had to leave the station for Europe, and after my re- 
turn had to take up Santipore as my station ; and often since have I 
thanked God for having got me out of the way of Indigo planting, all 
the troubles it entailed on me, and the grief I had to suffer, while daily 
obliged to witness the most cold-blooded oppression the poor people hav^ 
to endure from a sot of men who8$ consciences IwLve been eaten' by the 
ca'iicer of covetousness, “ the root of all evil/* and who call themselves 
(as one of them wrote to me) ‘'a set of Christian gentlemen.” Now, 
about five or six months ago, I was called upon by my Society to go up 
to Bollobhpore and my old station Solo, to use my influence with the 
Christians, in order to prevent the unsteady and ignorant amongst them 
from joining the Roman Catholic priest, who tried to entice them away. 

While staying there the people of Howlia and Gowalparra came in a 
mass, imploring my assistance against Indigo oppression,” which they 
said had reached its highest pitch, and was sufferable no longer, I was 
much grieved to be obliged to tell them I could do nothing for them. 
But what sorrow and depression I felt on beholding the poverty of the 
people and the desolation of the once at least comparatively prosperous 
villages, I am unable to describe to you. One village especially I could 
hardly recognise at all. The first greehastas (villagers) I found either 
ruined or at the brink of ruin ; as to the common peasants, they are 
starving with their families. If my heart had been but of stone, 
it would have burst at seeing and hearing what I then saw and heard. 
Still I never dreamt of doing any thing towards alleviating the sufferings 
of these, well knowing that, besides the little assistance which I could 
afford while living among them, all other efforts would prove vain ; for 
what the people want is protection against outrages committed on them 
when unwilling to receive advances. Thus the only thing to be done 
was, afresh, to cry up to God in heaven for relief, which we have done in 
regular prayer meetings for the purpose. The Hindoo^ in their way 
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celebrate pwjah against the evil,, and the Mussulmans make ndmdZy and 
say now it was all in vain, and we ofton thought so too. But all that 
happens — ^if we have reml history to some pmpose at all— is either order- 
ed, or at least permitted by God, and always for a ceitain purpose : and 
prophecies must needs be fulfilled, even those pronounced by Deputy 
Collectors. Mr. Aiisberrz, a Deputy Collector, who is one of the most 
efficient Goveniment servants in his line, after his first tour through the 
district, when he called on me at Solo, tojd me (I could give his words 
ill ([notation) ''I had better go away from this didricty aB I would 
never succeed in doing any thing in the imy of lyreacMng!* When 
I asked for his reason for sayingso, 1^ said, " as long as the pla/ntera are 
hcrey no one will listen lo youf and tlien gave me a desci’iption of the 
cruel oppression exercised by my co-religioutsls, that “ set of Chrisihm 
ge/dlemenf and said that “ within ten years the whole district would 
he pau'perised” He also toKl me he had wriUoii to Government on tlie 
subject, and -would write again. But ten yciars ago who dared to say any 
thing against these Chiistian gentlemen, and what Government would 
dream of listening to what cither a Dejnity Collector or a Judge (of Mr. 
Sconce’s standing) said ? But the proi^hecy of Mr. AusbciTz has boon ful- 
filled, although it is now eleven years since tiie prediction was uttered ; 
and the pauperised ryots liavo had the impertinence of reminding Go- 
vernment of it. Government cannot but hear, and soon 1 ho[)o tlic glo- 
rious time will come, when the ryots will sell their indigo, and get their 
due for it as well as for iic(*, liiisied, or any other crop. 

But to return to my own case : — After I had returned home fur about 
two months, about twenty ryots of Howlia and Gowalpara came to ane 
from Lagachiparra (the zemindars of which plage, their real landlords 
had rented out those villages to the Nischindipore Firm), saying that 
now for fourteen days they had been imploring their original and real 
zemindars on their knees to take the land away from Mr. Fo^long. , But, 
the ten years of izara not having expired, they could not possibly do so, 
and the zemindars and ryots agreed that I should be entreated to re- 
present their case to the Magistrate ; and as I had already made up my 
mind to go up to Kishnaghur, I promised the poor people to speak to 
the Magistrate. In the mean time, however, the people bad agreed, or 
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rather the zemindars fwho rame to see me) had advised them to petition 
the Commissioner. I'hi.s occasioned my calling on Mr. Reid. But if at 
the time I had known that other villages bad already petitioned tlie 
Commissioner and Lieutenant-Governor, I tliink I would not have gone 
to Mr. Reid, from fear of being suspected of having anything to do with 
the ryot movement already in motion, since 1 should have been well 
aware that the planters would readily avail themselves of the opportuni- 
ty of saying that the whole of the movement had been designed by the 
Missionaries. 

But suppose even I had spoken to the Commissioner with the in- 
tention of helping on the good movement, of which again I affirm I 
was totally ignorant, have I not a right to call on the Commissioner, 
or Magistrate, or any other officer I choose, and to speak to him what 
I please, as long as he permits me to do so, considering moreover that 
I am an entirely private person ? Nor am I, as is very well known, a 
selfish proselytizer. What then, I ask, could he my motives in speak- 
ing to the Commissioner, except to relieve, if possible, poor helpless 
sutFerers ? And if this be unworthy of my vocation as a Clergyman and 
a Missionary, I must afresh learn what my duties are. 

Do the planters mean to assert tha^ they only have a to call 
oriy to dive, io 'play, and lodcjc with Judges, Collectors, Magistrates, 
and Deputy Magistrates ? Nay, is it not very unjust in these officials to 
receive planters at all, men ivho continually are accused, before the 
self-same officials, of the most heinous crimes committed under the 
sun, and who have, without interval, not dozens, but hundreds of 
cases pending in the Courts ? Here lies the secret of the evil. Hence 
the poor ryots, who for so many, many years are groaning under the 
cruel yoke of planters, cannot, on any account, find justice at the hands 
of the authority. I do not mean to say that all Magistrates and Judges 
do always wilfully pervert justice (although I will another time give 
some instances even of this), but they are either bought or sold by the 
planters (about this too another time), or, what is more frequently the 
case, owing to constant friendly private intercourse with them, and an 
innate hatred * of the “niggers,^* they, more or less unconsciously, are 
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unduly prejudiced in favour of the first, and against the latter, with 
whom they have — in some instances that I could mention — no inter- 
coui'se whatsoever, except oflficially in court, and then even only mostly 
with the worst specimens, and not immediately but intermediately 
through a set of corrupt amlalis. These charitable excuses, however, 
it must be considered, more apply rather to common imkh^dommaa 
between the planters and natives, than to our present case ; for, although 
the ryots state their grievances, it Is not because they want the planters 
to be punished ; but they simply crave the protection of Government 
against the outrages committed on them by tlip planters for insisting 
on selling their indigo as they d^ any other produce of their lands. 
And this protection, although theoretically granted, has been until 
now in practice positively refused to them ; nay, the people were 
frequently worse off after complaint than before. For hear how those 
people, I have pleaded for, fared. The Darogah came (the people said 
bribed by the factor}^), wanting by all means to compel them to come 
to an agreement with the planter ; but seeing them altogether unwilling, 
he at last consented to write a report on the condition of getting Com- 
pany’s Eupees 300. Somehow or other he did after all not write a re- 
port. The Joint Magistrate of Kareempore too carnc according to the 
Commissioner’s order, but not to their village. He spent a jolly day in 
the factory, whence he called the ryots, telling them they should come to 
an agreement with the planter. And when the people insisted on telling 
him their . grievances, he forbade them b) tell him any thing except 
what had happened during the last month. They told liim that during 
the last mouth nothing had happened, but that they had been running 
about to get protection, which, as they now could see, had been in vain, 
and went away. When the planter heard that^ the people had again 
tried to get justice, he at last (knowing that a Missionary was bricking 
the people) thought it prudent to put on the “ Christian gentleman,'* 
and went to or called for the few Christians that live in these two vil- 
lages, telling them that he was their (Christian) brother : he had not been 
aware of their living there, and was glad to have found it out ; hence- 
forth they should have to sow very little indigo, and that he would 
make a girja for them, &c., and gave every one a rupee, and all of 
them a Ichanna, and as they were encouraged to accept of it by a feeble 
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MiHsionary, they left their Hindoo and Mussulman brethren in the 
lurch. And lest any of them should l)e able to complain again, the 
two villages were suTTOunded by a host of lattials, and the two panrahs 
Were prevented fi-om communicating with each other. The leader 
amongst them, an inhabitant of a third village (Treehut), was by lattials 
kept a prisoner in his own house. This news was brought to me 
by a man vvlio during the night had escaped. He begged very hard 
of mo not 'to leave them in the lurch like the few selfish Christians had 
done, and to write a letter with rny own hand, saying I v;ould not do 
so, or else all would lose courage. But since for good reasons I could not 
do so, the man went away, evidently under the impression that I 
despaired of doing any thing more for thorn, l^ho last account I heard 
was, that the abovenamed head man at last was taken to tlie factory, 
and ultimately yielded to an offer of employment. The people are 
again frightened into the belief that it is a criminal offence in the sight 
of Qovorument to groan under the heavy yoke of tlio planters. 

As to the Pathargliata poo])lc, I heard from a Missionary that about 
a hundred lattials are collected at Kliidoypore, ready at any moment 
to loot tlieir, village. But the people arc detemiined to secure pro- 
tection, but wh(*n they saw tlmt the Magistrate would not do any thing 
for them, they insisted on ])ctitioiiing tfu) Commissioner once more, and 
wlien they hcrml from the amlahs (tnic or false, I can t say, for aught I 
know the planters’ friend in disguise may have spread the report), that 
the Magistrate was a friend of Mr. Forlong, and had written to the Com- 
missioner in favour of the planters and against the ryots, they at once were 
determined to go right up to the Lieutenant-Governor. I strongly dis- 
suaded tliem from doing so, tolli j them, as long as the Commissioner and 
the Magistrate did not positively refuse to grant them protection, they 
should not take this step. But the men said, “we are now for months run- 
ning about praying for protection, and do not yet dare venture to retuin 
to our homes from fear of being captured and carried we do not know where 
to.’^ Two men of their village had already been taken away ; against 
many of them false cases had l)een instituted in another Division, in or- 
der to take them away, under that pretence, many, many miles off their 
houses to the Kareepore Magistrate, whom they knew, from how he had 
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acted toward the Ilowlia and Goalpara people, to be a thorough friend 
of tlie planters, and an enemy to the ryots. What the people are now 
doing I do not know, as for a long time I have neither seen nor beard any 
thing of them, having been travelling about in tent. My time is^ up, 
another time more. 

Yours faithfully, 

C. BOMWETSCH. 

In Campy 8th January y 18G0. 


TUE INDIGO CONTEST AND ITS ISSUE. 


Tite advocates of the existing system of indigo-planting* in 
lower Bengal arc endeavouring to envelope the real question in 
masses of irrelevant statements and specious fallacies. The contest 
between the planter and the ryot is at one time ascribed to anta- 
gonism of race,” at another to the ‘‘inherent treachery” of the 
Bengalee. By one it is described as the result of the machina- 
tions of the zemindar, who is jealous of the presence of an influential 
and intelligent witness of his tyrannies ; by another a.s a necessaiy 
coiiso(|uence of the existence of a covenanted civil service ; and by a 
third as the immediate fruit of bad judicature. Reasons much more 
recondite arc offered by speculators more ingenious ; one only is never 
mentioned — apparently liccaiise it happens to be the true one — namely, 
that in Lower Bengal indigo-planting does not pay the cultivator. 

And how can it pay ? A few facts illustrative of indigo-planting 
finance will convince oiirreader^ that it is hopeljjss to expect the ryot to 
voluntarily undertake a cultivation so ill-requiting as indigo cultivation 
in Lower Bengal has been made to be. He can scarcely be expected to 
be very enthusiastic in the cause of the development of the country’s 
resources, when he sees that that enthusiasm can lead only to ruin and 
starvation. 

First then — we are speaking of indigo-planting in Nuddea— an ad- 
vance of two rupees is gi^’en for every beegah to bo cultivated with 
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indigo. The beegah is measured out by servants of the factory, and by 
a well-understood rule, which forms a part of the system, is made equi- 
valent . to a biggah and half of ordinary measurement. Two rupees, or 
fpu^shillings, are advanced for the cultivation of half an acre of land. 
This is the immense “ assistance” which the ryot receives from the fi^- 
tory, and which, if we are to believe faetory historians, places him above 
the reach of want, starvation, and the money-lender for a whole year. 

Next comes the question, how much land is each ryot to cultivate 
with indigo ? That too is decided by the consuetude of years. A ryot 
who owns one plough and a pair of oxen is to cultivate four beegahs of fac- 
toty measurement, and so on in proportion. The burden thus distribut- 
ed, heavy as it is, would have been borne if the burthened had been 
allowed to carry it their own fashion. But no. The soil riiust be work- 
ed upon without interruption from Maiigh to Choit, until a few showers 
of rain render it fit for the reception of the seed. During this part of 
the season, the ryot is not allowed to look on the riglit side or the left, 
to attend to his other lands or crops, to work any otherwise but on the 
marked land. 

The plants come to have four leaves. Weeding, a process which in 
the earlier days of indigo-planting was never used, and which all ryots 
protest is not necessary to the extent to which it is now required to be 
carried, commences. The ryot must again suspend all other avocations 
of life to attend to the carrying out of this idea till Joist. Suppose the 
man farms ten beegahs, and owns one plough and a pair of oxen. If he 
bad been left to himself he would probably have cultivated his six 
beegahs of indigo, while preparing his remaining four beegahs for the 
paddy crop. We do not exactly say that this last he does not do, for 
the staff of life must be secured, and the customary presents to the 
factory officials obtain him the privilege of looking to his paddy lands. 

A beegah of indigo land requires, in the parlance of the field, twenty 
ploughs, which cost, say at two annas a plough, 2 rupees 8 annas. The 
feeding, costs a rupee ; the seed another. The reaping and carriage cost 
a^t. least 8 annas. And then there is the rent of the land, v(rhich may be 
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fixed at one rupee and four annas. Thus a beegali of indigo cultivation 
costs at the minimum 6 rupees and 4 annas. Now, take the other side 
of the page. A cart-load of the plant is— by the same law of modem 
consuetude — accounted one bundle. The chain of three cubits is gone 
out of date. The produce of each beegah is now ordinarily estimated at 
five or six of such bundles, and in the liest season does not exceed eight. 
The price paid by the factory is, as Mr. Forlong attests, six bundles the 
rupee. The whole crop of a beegah, therefore, sells on an average for a 
rupee. The cost to the ryot, as we have seen, is six rupees and four 
annas. Thus arises a loss of five rupees and four annas on every beegah, 
or twenty-one rupees to the owner of each plough. 

Thus stands the main account. If the items be true — and we chal- 
lenge our readei’s to disprove their accuracy — the system which makes 
such transactions possible must bo pronounced atrociously oppressive. 
And so it is felt to be by the ryots. But there are incidental to indigo 
planting, as practised in Bengal, other evils, the sum total of which con- 
stitute one of the most elaborately organized systems of creating and in- 
flicting misery that could be conceived. The planter is usually a farmer 
of the lands on which his factory lies and the plant is grown. Planter 
farmers pay enormous rents to their zemindars, in some instances more 
even than the ascertained rental receivable from the ryots. This the 
planter can afford to give, because he thereby acquires over the ryots an 
influence which is convertible into immense profits. The planter, 
however, seldom fails to add his izardaree — farmer's allowance. He 
then rack-rents the ryot more than the most oppressive zemindar can 
do. The planters sometimes cultivate the plant on their own account. 
There are factories with hundreds of beegahs of neez cultivation which 
do not keep a single plough of their own. The ryots ^ must furnish 
ploughs, cattle, and labour, of course not on the most remunerative rates, 
if any, of hire. 

The outrages reported to have been committed at Lokenathpore and 
Ealapanee are merely incidental manifestations of a spirit which wo 
now plainly see, but of the existence of which we had no idea when the 
missionaries petitioned Parliament. They then said that rebellion was 
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possible in Bengal. We disbelieved it*. Wo thought there was no end 
to patience of our country nien, and a stout one to Anglo-Saxon rapacity. 
We have now learnt bettor. The note no doubt sounded strong when 
the ryots of Kalapanec shouted “ out with the English.” It was rebel- 
lion. But who dare (iatch it — hold it ? 

The Government of Bengal is already being taxed with the three 
letters it has written. We yet hope Mr. Grant will have the pluck to 
fight tiu; light out. — Hindoo Patrwl, March 3, 1860. 


NUDDEA PLANTEKS. 

To the Editor of “ The Indian Field.'' 

Dear Sfr, — I had already another letter ready for the Fieldi a few 
personal words to Mr. Furlong ; but in such a serious affair as the present, 
where the welfare of millions is concerned, minor points must yield to 
the one great object iii view, which, agaim 1 would prm it, is not to 
make the sowing of indigo optional!' For wlio ever doubted it was 
not 'i The law docs not permit any xonjindar, Native or European, to 
throw down some six or ten rupees to the advance-hating ryots’ feet, 
and if unwilling to pick them up, to ciunpel them to do so with the 
horsewhip, and then to enter their names into his book as being under 
contract, and then measure away their best lands, (and almost always 
by a folse measure,) one-third more than was nominally agreed to, and 
then under pretence of contract to make them work for him all the year 
round, and pay tliem next to nothing, or, as it happens in bad seasons, to 
keep their names down ^or arrears. What law on the face of the earth 
would countenance such foul proceedings ? At least the English law 
does not, and never will ; for the English people can never will to 
have it so. All that law-talk is to no purpose, or L to any, merely to 
blind the eyes of the public at home, as Mr. Underhill, a Secretary of 
the Baptist Mission Society, has ilonc ; and to keep the good and well- 
disposed English people living scattered in this country, but not suflS- 
ciently ^uainted with the iiaturo of indigo planting, under the false 
imj]{ressioii os if the ryots gave endle.ss troubles to the planters by not 
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fulfilling their contracts. The one great object in view is, to procure, 
protection for those ryots whx> are not willing to take advances. And 
for this purpose no new law or regulation is necessary, but new, or so to 
speak, renewed Magistrates, men unprejudiced, unbiassed, and just, and 
who “ strain every nerve to bring ” the numerous cases of looting 
beating, kidnapping, false imprisonments, and murder “ home to the 
offenders,” even to the planters (I always feel sony for some well- 
disposed men amongst them). One would have thought that, after the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s own vigourous efforts, things would come round to 
a healthful state. But no such thing. Until now his exhortations and 
reprimands have, with two exceptions, (to the praise of Mr. Tottenham 
and Mr. Dwarkanath Dey be it said,) been in vain. “ The cases, which 
are known to be of daily occurrence, in which ryots are kidnapped and 
imprisoned, and carried from place to place by zemindars and planters, 
with impunity, are — still — “ a disgraceful blot upon the district admi- 
nistration in Bengal.” Nay, impunity must be speedily growing and 
ripening into a fierce feeling of bitter revenge, when a planter dares to 
horsewhip a Government officer I The report about the lattials mentioned 
in my last letter is but too true. Some hundreds of lattials and spears- 
men are at this moment assembled to loot the villages of Pathorghatta, 
Gobindopore, and Maliaputta or Chandrabash, because the ryots still 
refuse to take advances or to enter into contract with the planter, lest 
they should have him say they had not kept the contract. Many vil- 
lages petitioned the Magistrate again and again, implored the Commis- 
sioner over and over again, humbly beseeched even the Governor him- 
self, to grant them protection from the persecutions of the planters ; 
but instead of obtaining any remedy, have afresh been mercilessly deli- 
vered into the hands of their oppressors. Since the above was written 
I have received a letter from Kishnaghur, the civil station, informing me 
that ryots had come into the station, having their whole substance, 
ploughs, &c., packed on carts, “ to seek for protection,” and remained 
near the cutcherry for days without any redress. How they have left 
these quarters, and what has been done on their behalf, is not known. 
The ryots are more than ever impressed with the idea that the con- 
federacy between planters and Magistrates (both covenanted and uncove- 
nanted) was an iuseparable one. But my time being nearly up, I must 
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come to the point f wish to gain, if possible to save the above naracJ 
villages fi'om destruction and the poor people from utter ruination. 
I humbly trust my letter will attract the, attention of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and that he will secure protection for these people by most 
stringent measures. 

Mr, Lincke, of Bollobhpore, who lives amongst those people, writes 
(16th January 1860) to Mr. Stem, my fellow labourer at Santipore, as 
follows “ The people in the threatened villages are sore afiaid, and 
those who can have their wives, childjen, and cattle sent aw^y to oth^r 
phgtees. Those persons who remain cannot get out of their villages for 
fear of being caught and carried oif. To several of whom it has happen- 
ed so. Several of the villages have given in, and I believe only two or 
three in this neiglibourliood are still holding out, Jind these are tlio 
villages which are threatened with being looted. I wonder how it will 
end. I am afraid all return to as it was before. Nothing good for the 
people will result.*' 

Two lads of 18 and 10 years, pupils of onr Training Institution, 
were expressly sent to iriy tent in order to tell me what they had seen 
and heard themselves, as they have only just now returned from their 
vacation, which they spent at Bollobnpore. They say those quarters 
look quite warlike. The contemplated loot had not yet taken place, 
because the planter’s lattials were sore afraid of the villagers, who were 
deterimiied to give them fierce battle. They had divided themselves 
into at least six different companies. One company consists merely of 
bowsmen. Another of sliugsmen, like David of old. Another com- 
pany consists of hrick^allas, for which purpose they have even, as 
I hear, collected the scattered bricks about my old compound. ’ Another 
company consists of balewallahs. Their business is merely to send the 
hard unripe bale-fruit at the heads of the planter’s lattials. Again^ 
another division consists of thal wallahs, who fling their brass rice-plates 
in a horizontal w^ay at the enemy, which does great execution. Again, 
another division consists of rolawallahs, who receive the enemy with 
whole? and broken well-burned earthen pots. The Bengal women do 
at times great execution witli this weai^on. One afternoon the planter’s 
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laltials fled iu confusion, when they saw the Solo women march out 
thus armed. Again, another division have to play the lattee. And 
the fiercest division is the company of judhishtheer, as they called it, 
who are the so-called shorke-wallahs or spearsmen. This company con- 
sists only of twelve men, but considering that at one time one good 
marksman, who had the spears reached to him by others, chased one 
hundred lattials, their number though numerically small is still for- 
midable. And these are the men that the lattials fear most, and 
frightened by them, they have not yet ventured on an attack. 

Now I ask you, is this not A satl state of things ? And who will 
have to answer for the consequences ? The missionaries or Mr. Furlong 
with his co-labourcrs and the Magistrates ? I could write a good deal 
more of what the above young men told me, but the dawk moonshee 
is waiting for me. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 

C. BOMWETSCE 

Ranaijhat, in Camp, 25th Jammy, 1860. 


[The following is a truthful and vivid portray of 
" both sides of the (Indigo) Question,” and notwith- 
standing the facetious humour in which it has been 
conceived and certain personal allusions contained 
in it, it will enable the reader to better form, his opini- 
on on the subject than mere one-sided statements. — 
Compiler^ 


Both Sides of the Question. — ^Having received information of the 
highly inflammatory and incendiary conversation which has of late pre- 
vailed at the Bengal Club, and of conspiracies and plottings amongst 
turbulent Anglo-Saxons, which if unchecked will result in insurreotion 
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and anarchy, we have ♦■‘in ployed a Ferazee kidmutgar, of that refuge for 
the destitute, to act as special correspondent at what may now be fairly 
called the seat of War. Between our own correspondent and the 
Englishman* 8 special mendacity-monger at Kishnaghur, the public will 
be placed an fait with both sides of the question. Through the intelli- 
gence, ability, and assiduity of our black Mr. Russell, we are enabled to 
lay before our readers a conversation that lately took place there. 

Time-^Tuesdayy Wi Marchy 11 A. M. — PhcCy Bengal Club. 

A very Cool Civilian sipping iced water. 

To him a huge starved-owt Indigo planter!* flashed and pant- 
ing, cmd looking uncommonly like a hot hind-quanier of ElepharU. 

Cool Civilian. — Hullo ! Vats, you look hot and excited, and I do not 
see that amiable smile for which you are so celebrated. What’s the 
matter ? Where have you been ? 

Represe'ntative Indigo Planter. — Hot ! excited ! been ! how can you 
ask ? Why, to our Association of course. 

C. C . — Ass, how much I 

R. T, P . — The Planters’ Association ; what other Association could I 
go to ? 

C. C . — Oh ! I see, but I thought that the Association was poor Theo- 
bald ; and that upon his being m\izzled with a Supreme Court appoint- 
ment and a regularly paid salary, the Association had vanished into the 
thinnest and most rarified air. 

jR. I. P. — Oh! no, you are altogether wrong ; we have started again 
afresh. We are going to call ourselves the Agricultural and Commer- 
cial Association. 


C. C , — What a taking name ! but you are surely not going in for rice 
and tobacco, either wholesale, retail, or for exportation-^ are you? 
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Why do you call yourselves the agri-commerci-cuDi-indlgo Association^ 
or whatever it is ? 

R. L P. — How green you Civilians are. No, why should wo go in 
for rice or any thing but indigo ; the name is a dodge : we want to 
enjoy the luxury of a paid agitator ; a particular friend of ours, more- 
over, wants a comfortable little berth, as he cannot, from circumstances 
over which lie has no control, poor fellow, rejoin his old appointment at 
little Pedlington ; but at the same time we cannot afford to pay a Secre- 
tary, as Theobald will tell you ; so we have stuck in the “ Agricultural ” 
to try and get hold of a few zemindars to help pay for our agitator, and 
the “ Commercial,’' as a matter of course, to nobble Wilson. 

G. C. — Capital ! but does it not strike you that the zemindars colud 
no more combine with you than oil with water ? You will have a split 
in a week. 

R. I. P. — Oh ! that’s all right ; we do not want the zemindars, but 
their money ; we get a year’s subscription in advance, and the niggers 
may then go to the dogs. 

G. <7.— The plan doe.s credit to your head and heart. It is as inge- 
nious as it is ingenuous (u-sieZe — but very little of either). Who is this 
paragon of a Secretary you have got ? Is Dickens coming out ? 

R. L P, — ^No, we have got Forbes, late of the Dacca Ifewa and the 
Dacca Bank. 

G. G. — Oh ! and late of the Colonization Committee and of ! 

• 

R. /. P. — Stopl Stop! that’s enough; the identity is' fully estab- 
lished. He is just the man for us in these difficult times : we want a 
fellow capable of asserting our claims in a powerful manner, and with 
brass enough to stick up for us against all our enemies, who are becom- 
ing rather numerous. 

• 

G, (7.— Well, if rash and unscrupulous assertion, and the lx)ldest assur- 
ance— to express myself mildly— is what you want — and it is difficult to 
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conceive what else you can want — ^why, I agree with you he is just the 
very man for you^ as his evidence before the Colonization Committee will 
vouch. 

R. L P. — Come, you need not rake up the past. He went home to 
give evidence, and you do not suppose he was going to take the trouble 
for nothing ; after all he was not worse than Wise, our President, 

(7. (7.— Possibly not, but — ^well, never mind — what have you been 
doing to-day at your Association ? 

R L P. — Doing, why we have settled John Peter’s hash for him. 

C, C. — John who 1 Oh ! 1 understand, you mean the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. 

R I, P.— -Yes, if you like to call him so, but he won’t be that much 
longer ; wait till Wilson sees our petition. 

C7. (7. — ^Indeed I what's it about ? You surely have not been committing 
yourselves on paper regarding this awful rising of the ryots, said to Ixi 
all owing to a letter of the Lieutenant-Governor’s ? 

J2. J. P. — Of course we have ; why, all Bengal is in a state of insur- 
rection — factories burnt down, drums beat, a planter’s assistant left for 
dead on the field, &c. 

(7. (7. — Who tells you this ? I believe it to be all false. 

R L P. — Have you tiot seen it in the Englishman positively assert- 
ed? 

0. (7.— Yes, of course, I have. 

R L P.— Well, is that not sufficient evidence of its truth ? 

C7. C7. — ^To speak plainly, I could desire no more convincing evidence 
of its falseness. 
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R. 7. P.— Well, Forbes, our Secretary, says, he believes it. 

C. (7. — ^And Jo you believe Forbes ? 

R. /. P. — Of course I do, generally. 

(7. C. — If that’s the case, we will say no more al)Out it. By the bye, 
what was the plaoter s assistant doing on the field upon which he was left 
for dead? Is it not true that he went with a body of armed lattials to 
mark out, for indigo sowing, fields of certain ryots who warned him off 
quietly and respectfully, but who, on the planter’s assistant trying to 
thresh them into compliance, turned the tables and threshed him ? 

» 

R. I. P. — ^Well, I did hear something of this sort. 

■ C. C. — Do you attribute that to the Lieut.-Govcrnor s letter ? And 
did you never hear of such things in the time of your old friend Halli- 
(lay? 

R I. P, — Yes, little accidents sometimes happened. I can^t exactly 
say how that particular case is connected with Grant’s letter, but I know 
very well that in Halliday’s time we should very soon have taught the 
black scoundrels that they had no right to interfere with the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. Now we are afraid to touch the 
bmtes ; we should have that villainous nigger Press pitching into us, 
and the Magistrates moreover are now afraid to let us off, and walk it 
into the ryots as they used to do, or they would have Grant pitching 
into them with some of his ridiculous theories of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity. 

C. (7.— Well, so much for the dead assistant : the simple fact is, he 
went to wallop his niggers, and his niggers .walloped him, Now what 
should you do if a lot of natives— or Europeans for the matter of that— 
were to come and cut holes in your garden and measure it, and on being 
asked what they wanted, say they were going to sow flax in it ? 

R. L P.— Do ! why, break their heads of course ; what else could I do ? 
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(7. ft — Well, then, what else could the ryots under the same 
circumstances ? They have as much right to defend their property from 
intruders as you have. 

B. L P. — What humbug ! Black devils I What right have they to 
talk of their property ? You know what Sir C. Jackson says of such 
cant. AVhy, when we were Honorary Magistrates in Halliday's time — 

ft ft — Steady! We will come to that presently. Now as to the 
drum-beating, did ryots never beat drums before Grant ascended the 
guddee ? and has any body been hurt by the drums ? 

R. T. P. — Of course they can boat drums if they like, but they did it 
to chaff the planters — a regular case of insurrection. 

ft. ft. — Oh I this is what you mean by insurrection, now I understand. 
The ryots chaff you, and that is all that this row is about. 

R. L P. — And bad enough too : the planters are said to be sending 
• their families away from the districta 

ft. ft. — The Englishman says so, and perhaps your Secretary, Mr. 
Forbes, says so ; but it by no means follows that it is true : however, it is 
quite possible that the planters may ho in a fright ; they are apt to get 
alarmed whenever their ryots show a spirit of independence. I always 
supposed that guilty consciences had a good deal to do with this feeling ; 
they must know that if they ever do drive the ryots into active opposi- 
tion, the reckoning will be a heavy one. 

R I, P. — Well, I give'up the demi-moribund assistant and the drums ; 
but how about that row at Ourangabad, where the ryots drove a planter 
and the Police out of the field, and threatened to drivi^ the British out 
ofindia, and said it was “Company kahuk urn?*' That clearly can be 
traced to Grant’s letter. . 


ft. ft. — Why, before I answer this, first tell me how you suppose that 
the ryots at Ourungabad ever heard of Grant's letter ; next tell me 
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how you roconcile tiio fact of the ryots oppfisiiig’ the Police and llirealen- 
ing to drive the British out of India, with the assertion that they said 
it was by “ Company ka hukum and then answer me whether you do 
not know as well as I can tell you, that the row at Ouiningabad arose 
immediately, directly, and solely from a gross outrage committed upon 
the villagci-s by the planters’ jxiople. 

R I. P. — Well, I know the Englishman even did admit something 
about the row having arisen on account of oppression ; but the ryots 
would not have dared to show fight if Government had not patted them 
on the back : and as to tlioir opposing the Police, and saying it was by 
order of Government, why, these pig-headed brutes are inconsistent 
sometimes. 

C. G. — So arc other people. 

R. I. P. — Well, we all know thattlie Government letter was published 
in a garbled form by the Magistrate of Baraset, and of course found its 
way to Moorshedabad. 

G. 0. — How was it published ? When ? and wlicre ? 

R I. P. — Oh ! I do not know all these details ; ask Forbes and Macken- 
zie ; they say it was, and that’s enough for me. 

G. G. — But not for me. 

R. L P. — Well, extracts taken from the Government letter which were 
adverse to the planters were put by the Magistrate in a Circular, and 
sent to every thannah in Bjiigal. All the first part of the letter which 
was in the planters’ favour was burked. 

G. G. — Are you sure of this ? I do not understand how a Magistrate 
could send a Circular to other districts ; and have you moreover see^i 
the letter ? or how do you know that the portions omitted were in favour 
of the planters’ case ? 
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K I. P . — I can’t say for certain that the letter was circulated, and do 
not Jujow what the omitted paragraplis of the letter contained ; but the 
daily papers say that they were in favour of the planters ; and the 
BnglisJmrni on Wednesday published a perwannah, issued to a thannah 
called Kalarooah, somewhere up in Rajshahye I fancy, alluding to this 
Circular from the Baraset Magistrate ; so it must be so. Besides, why 
should these paragraphs be omitted if they were not opposed to the 
Magistrate’s views ? Of course they must have been wigging him, and 
he did not like the people to know this. 

(7. C . — I see you planters judge others by yourselves, but I should like 
to know more of this alleged circulation and garbling. What was the 
letter? I see a letter from a Nuddea planter in Tuesday’s Englishman, 
who says that the Nuddea ryots were all quiet until a letter was received 
by the Nuddea Commissioner, in connection with that abominable kid- 
napping case in which Mr. White is said to have been concerned. Now 
what I want to know is, how it happened that a letter connected with 
factories on the other side of Kishnaghur came to be sent to the Magistrate 
of Baraset, and what could he have to do with the matter ? 

11. 1. 1 \ — 1 do not know ; there would certainly appear to be some 
slight confusion here. I believe that there were two letters, and the 
one alluded to by the Nuddea planter is not the one circulated by the 
Magistrate of Baraset. 


C. G. — Well, the Nuddea planter ought to know best what it is that 
put his ryots up, if indeed anything did, but their own interests ; and 
therefore it is veiy clear that it was not in consequence of anything 
done by the Magistrate of Baraset that this assertion of independence 
on the part of the ryots has taken place. 

B. I. P. — Well, it is all the same ; it is by some orders of Government, 
never mind where or by whom they were issued. 

C. C. — But it is necessary to proceed step by step. I want to find out 
the truth. What were the obnoxious orders in the Bamset case ? 
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JR. I. P , — As far as I could understand from the papers put before us 
at our meeting, certain ryots petitioned before the Magistrate to protect 
them against a planter, who they alleged was about to sow their lands 
against their will with indigo. The Magistrate, instead of telling them, 
like any good fellow would have done, to go to h — 1 and sow indigo, told 
the Police, that if the lands were in the undisputed possession of these 
men, that they were to render them assistance in the event of the plant- 
er coming to sow their fields forcibly with any crop of his own. We 
would not stand this, and appealed to the Commissioner, and he cancelled 
the Magistrate’s orders, and said that where the planter asserted that the 
ryots were iiiidor advances, he had a right to sow their land, and 
the Police were to be prohibited from aiding the ryots in the event f)f 
the planter sending to .sow the lands through his servants. The 
Commissioners orders were sent to the Police, and some correspond- 
ence appears to have taken place as to the correct view of the 
law on this subject, and the case went up to Government. The 
Lieutenant-Governor commented upon the ca^e in the most in- 
flammatory manner, and said the ryots had a right to sow what crop 
they liked on their own land, and that a more exparte allegation of an 
advance or contract did not give the planter any right to enter on the 
lyot’s land ; that a contract was a civil proceeding altogether, and that 
a Magistrate had nothing to do with an enquiry as to how far the 
alleged contract was bond jide^ or how far it had been fulfilled or not 
by either party, and that the Civil Court was the only Court competent 
to entertain such questions, and that therefore the ryots were not to be 
ousted from their lands by the planters’ servants on any such plea. 

C, Cl— There is nothing very new in that ; that was tlie law of the land 
before the Lieutenant-Governor was born. Have you nothing worse than 
that to complain of? Why, your friend Halliday himself issued orders 
more unfavourable to the planters than that before he left ; ho actually 
went the length of saying that ryots were not to be compelled to enter 
into contracts against their will. 

H I. P. — Yes, but he did not mecon it ; he would have issued orders 
the very contrary, if he had only staid another month : he was forced 
by circumstances into the expression of an opinion of that sort. 
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c. c.-— Well, T admit he had a playful way of always turning up on 
the winning side, and that he did gain a very precarious subsistence on 
a diet of his own words ; but you see he did not remain that extrji 
month, and did not cancel diis orders ; so is it not possible that after all 
the first blow came from your own idol ? But to return to the obnoxi- 
ous letter — what became of it ? 

R. I. P.— Why, as I said before, it was publislied by the Civilian 
Magistrate, who had a dislike to us. 

C. C.— Dislike to you ! I see the Englisitman says the same, but to 
which of you ? Do you know him ? 

jR. L P. — No, I don’t, but it is a general Civilian jealousy of us, not 
a personal dislike. 

C, C. — Jealousy! of what, prayl What have you that Civilians 
have not? According to your own accounts, you are the most misera- 
ble of beings. What do you mean that there is to be jealous of? 

R. 1. P.— -Don’t cross-examine one so ; T am not in the witness-box. 
Well, to return to the letter: the Ma/dstrate sent extracts of it to a 
Deputy Magistrate up in the other end of Bengal, Kalarooah. 

C. C. — Indeed ! that was extraordinary certainly : let’s have a look at 
the map ; why it is in Baraset. This Deputy must have been the Magis- 
trate’s own subordinate. Are you sure that the land which gave rise 
to the dispute was not in this Deputy’s jurisdiction ? 

R. L P. — I am sure I do not know. Wliat difference docs it make ? 

G. C. — Simply this, that if it is, the Magistrate would grossly have 
neglected his duty if he had not sent a copy of the orders in the case to 
him, Yon say that a copy of the Commissioner’s orders in favour of the 
planters was sent, and you raiKse no objection to that because it was to 
the advantage of your class. AVliat do you mean that the Magistrate 
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should have hidden the Government orders, or buried, or bunit them, 
and have allowed the Police to continue acting upon the order of the 
Commissioner? You surel}Mlon t think this would have been exactly 
fair to the ryots ? 

R, I. P . — Why not ? You must not look at indigo cases as you do at 
other cases ; recollect the good wc do in clearing down jungle, building 
schools, hospitals, &c. 

C. G. — Como, come, don’t try that dodge with me. I am not a Tims 
corre.spoiid(int, and know as well as you do that a planter never cut down 
an acre of jungle in his life ; and as to the hospitals and schools, eh ! old 
fellow, don’t provoke me into oxposijig sucli humbug. So it seems after 
all tliJit this infamous circulation is confined to tlio letter having been 
sent by the Magistrate to one of bis subordinates immediately connected 
with the case. However, one more question before we have done with 
the Magistrate. I see your respectable organ, the Etiglishmm, says, 
that the ryots throughout Bcjjgal have risen against the planters and 
against their own interests ‘7.0 c6 who has a dis- 

like against the planters.” Now does it not speak volumes in favour of 
these “turbulent” men, that they should so good-naturedly sacrifice their 
interests to please a man whose name even they can never have hoard 
of? Again, we have lately seen that there are other young civilians wlio 
have shown a very decided preference for the planters. How are these 
amiable cultivators to divide their allegiance in this case ? 

R I. P , — Oh ! don’t go on harping on these things. The factories are 
being shut up, and wc must say something. We can’t spare time to 
reconcile all these details, that’s Forbes’ work. • 

C, C. — In fact, you admit the whole story to lx; trumped up, a mere 
bit of spite against an official who has been rash enough to ignore the 
right of the white man to trample on his bhick brother. Now for the 
Lieutenant-Governor. What is his crime ? Ho says, you say, that the 
planters have no right fonnbly to sow the lands of the Bengalee culti- 
vator with a crop to which that cultivator objects. Do you mean to say 
'lie has ? 
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R. I. P. — Why, of course he has ; what else do we spend such a lot 
of money in izharas, putnees, talooks, &c., for, if it does not give us a 
right to make our tenants sow what we like ? 

0. £?. — If you choose to spend money under the impression that it 
gives you a right, it does not necessarily follow that you actually obtain 
that right. Lot’s have a look at the law. Well now, does it give you any 
right, even of the most remote description, to interfere with the cultiva- 
tion of the ryots ? Is not their tenure more secure and definite even 
than your own ? 

JB. 1. P. — Well, perhaps, abstractedly we have no right ; but Theobald 
preached the doctrine long since, that we should not look at the question 
abstractedly ; it is for the good of the country, of the ryots, and ourselves 
that wc should exercise this interf erence. 

C. G. — Granted that you benefit yourselves, but how do you benefit 
the country or the ryots 1 

R, I, P. — Look at the capital we bring into the country and spend 
amongst the lyots. 

C, C . — Look where? I should like to s^e it: look at the capital you 
take out. 

jB. I. P. — Never mind where the money comes from. . I know a fac- 
tory where the expenditure last year was three lakhs of rupees. Do you 
mean to say that that did not beiK^fit the ryots ? 

C. 0 . — Perhaps if they liad it all it might do them some good, yet not 
so much as the free use of their own land would do ; but you know as 
well as I do, that not above Rupees 40,000 of that urn found its way 
into the hands of the actual cultivators. Managers with their twelve or 
fourteen horses, their shikar parties, open house, assistants innumerable, 
assistants’ horses still more innutherable, saddlery, boats, houses, &c. 
their factory servants. Court expenses (of course not bribery or pegury), 
affrays, swindling — come, — admit, very little of it goes to the ryots. 
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R. L P. — Well, perhaps, not so much as ought to go there, but it is 
the system. 

G. G. — Exactly ; more’s the pity, and hence tlu: present row, which is 
attributable solely and wholly to your system, and not inflammatory 
Lieut-Qovernors or firebrand Magistrates. Now I hold in my hand a 
careful calculation of the actual produce of 2 beegahs of land in the 
same village ; one sown with indigo gives a crop of 15 bundles, equal 
in value to Rs. 3 ; and this you will admit was a very good crop. The 
cost of cultivating that beegah and incidental expenses connected there- 
with, seed, stampt paper, ameen’s and khahissce’s dustooree, ploughing, 
weeding, and rent, was Rs. 6: the ryot therefore lost three rupees on the 
crop. The other beegah was sown with oujdhan first and then with 
peas ; the crops gave 11-8, the expense of cultivation and rent came 
to ; so you see that the ryot lost 3 rupees out of hand for his indigo, 
and 8-4, which he would have got if he had been allowed to sow it with 
what he liked— total loss by indigo, 11-4. Does it not strike you that 
this has more to do with the present position of the ryots toward the 
planters than any letters, affection for young Civilians, or anything 
else? You see that where there is a cultivation of 30,000 beegahs in 
one estate, and a loss of 1 1 nipees 4 annas on each beegah, it can hardly 
be said that you do much to benefit the countiy. 

jB. I P.— Well, perhaps, it is not altogether profitable, but England 
must have indigo, and we cannot afford to pay higher : after all we only 
do precisely what Government does with the opium, and Government 
takes especial care to protect itself by summary laws from defaulting 
cultivators. 

G. G. — I beg your pardon. The cultivators are in no way similar ; 
opium is an article of excise, and its cultivation must be guarded by spe- 
cial laws : it is, however, altogether a ready-money transaction. Go- 
vernment has no outstanding balances of 20 years old to hold in terra- 
rent over the head of a ryot who won’t sow. 

JR. /. P. — No, because they recover all the balances by a summary 
process. 
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C. G . — Mistaken as usual. The summary law no longer exists, and 
has never once been put in force against a single cultivator since its 
first enactment. It was virtually made of no effect by Act X. of 1859. 
Government makes it for the interest of the cultivator to fulfil his en- 
gagements, and, consequently, no summary process is required, and ba- 
lances are never outstanding. 

i2. L P.— How does Government excite the interest of this most apa- 
thetic, lazy, good-for-nothing, dishonest, hooka-smoking animal to that 
extent ? Why, the ryots of the most popular planters do not sow wil- 
lingly. 

C, C . — By offering them a price for their crop, which will give them 
two or three rupees more than the most profitable ordinary crop that 
they could grow would give. Government found that during the last 
two years, on account of the increased value of other crops, the cultiva- 
tors would not sow poppy. What was done ? The agents did not sit 
down and tear their hair, abuse the law which prevented their taking 
the lands of the cultivators by force, but they represented to Govern- 
ment that the price of all other comniodities having risen, the only way 
of keeping up the opium provision was by increasing the price p aid to 
the cultivators. The necessity for doing this was so evident, that the 
price was at once increased from Rs. 3-4 to 3-8 per seer, and either has 
been or will be increased to Rs. 3-12 or 4. Now this advance of eight 
annas per seer is equal to Rs. 3 per beega h ; and if you planters, instead 
of attributing the unwillingness of the ryots to sow to causes which 
cannot but render you ridiculous in the eyes of the thinking public, 
will advance your price J^^o such an extent as will give the ryot a profit 
of at least Rs. 6 per beegah, instead of a loss of Rs. 3, you will find 
that your difficulties arc at an end ; the Lieutenant-Governor and all 
his Magistrates may write, say, or do what the y like, and they will not 
decrease your cultivation by a single bundle. Before you compare in- 
digo to opium, you must recollect that the opium ryot clears Rs. 22-8 
ans. per beegah by his crop ; the indigo ryot loses Rs. 3. The opium 
ryot has his account closed within a week of the delivery of his crop, 
and the money is paid directly to him by an European gentleman ; the 
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indigo ryot never gets paid at all, but has his accounts adjusted by a 
corrupt dowan or mohurrir six mouths after he has given in his produce, 
and care is always taken to bring liiin out in debt to the factory. 

ii /. P. — This is all very well, but we cannot afford to pay mon3. 
England must have indigo ; the Queen’s speech distinctly alludes to it ; 
and Wilson says it must be encouragcil. There is no help for it, the 
ryots must be made to sow at our price. 

G. G . — Did Wilson really say that i 

R. /. P.— Not exactly, but he said tint he wo\ild not put any (3xtra 
Export Duty on indigo, and even felt inclined to take off the Duty that 
was now on it. 


G. G . — But surely there is some difference ‘ betwoon legitimately 
encouraging a great staple like indigo by taking off an Export Duty, and 
illegitimately forcing it by allowing the traders therein to trespass on 
the rights of others. Did Wilson really say that ho was an advocate 
for this latter process ? 

R, I. P. — Why, some of our follows went to him, and left him with 
the idea that he entirely coincided in their views. 

G. G . — Oh ! is that all ? . It is an cxtraorilinary fact that fifty men 
of fifty different parties, advocating fifty measures all (liametrically 
opposite, have hail interviews with that gentleman, and have all come 
away with a most decided impression that they had convinced him 
fully of the justness of their own views. I will tell you some anecdotes 
on this subject another time. It seems to be a peculiarity of the great 
Financier to let his visitors go away with this impression, and leave 
them to find out their mistake at leisure. 


jK. /. P. — ^As I said before, England must have indigo, and can’t 
aftbnl to pay more for it. No change is possible. 
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0. fV— I am afraiil that England must either pay for indigo or go 
without If she really wants it and can’t gi^t it elsewhere, she can 
afiord to pay for it, and must pay for it at the market price. If she 
will not do this, wo may very safely infer that she can either do without 
it or get it elsewhei-e where it can be produced cheaper. It is no fault 
of the Lioutonant-Govemor that tlie system has abruptly come to an 
end, but it is a disgrace to Government that it was ever allowed to exist 
at all. We must knock this system on the head, give you- a Black Act, 
and then you will learn to live peaceably and honestly, and, what is 
more, let others do the same. In the meantime you had better go 
and destroy your absurd petition, and learn in future to stick to facts. 
You may as well eat Mr. Forbes' Draft, as otherwise you will have to 
eat your own words as sure as you stand there. Now as you look shut 
up, we will adjourn for the present. 

Earit Cool Civilian, Hot Planter calls for a peg, and feels as small 
as his physique will permit. — Indian Field, March 10, 1860. 


NUDDEA PLANTERS. 

To the Editor of “ The Indian Field.” 

De.\r Sir,-— Some hundred villagers have complained to Magistrates 
and Deputy Magistrates of the outrages committed on them by the plan- 
ters, and have implored for protection ; but all have been sent away, 
their complaints have been disregarded as not worth while listening to. 
One of my informants told me, that Mr. Sibbald, of Nondonpore, com- 
forted his downcast brothers, saying they did not know how to i^ubdue 
these Bengalees, and that he would show them how to do it. Accord- 
ingly, he and another planter set out (at the beginning of January of 
this year) with a multitude of lattials and spearsmen. drummers (I for- 
bear giving numbers, as I cannot persuade myself to believe in them^ 
for it borders almost on fabulousness), and came to the village of 
Balioora. After a short display there, and after throwing down a number 
of Rupofis -to the lattials and dnimmers, the procession went through 
the .neighbouring villages of Bhiterparah and Toronipoor, and thence to 
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the neighbouring village of Meliapoota, the inhabitants of which have, 
to a great degree, gone along with the people of P^thorghata and 
Gobindopore. An extraordinary display, therefore, was necessary here. 
Under the great tree, before the village, the cninpaiiy halted, and had 
dancing and drumming for about two hours. The display was a great 
one, for the number of lattials and other adherents of the planters had 
in the mean time greatly increased. And, besides the two Sahibs on 
horseback, there wore other horsemen (Dewans and Naibs of several 
factories had joined the company). Hence they proceeded to Phool- 
paree, an out-factory of Harra. Here the select ones of the company 
got a splendid dinner (country grog even was provided), and the rest of 
them got a tiffin (phalar). The same night, or the next morning before 
day-break, the lattials had to attack the adjoined stubborn villages of 
Pathorghata and Gobindopore. When the people of these two villages 
heard of it, one amongst them went on horseback to Shutti, close to 
Phoolparce, in order to ascertain how many lattials were there collected ; 
and after he had learnt that 5,000 (say one 1,000, or cut even one cipher) 
lattials were ready to attack their village, he rode . back to Pathorghata, 
and advised the people to flee with their wivc.s aud children. But the 
men of the village insisted on remaining and offering the fiercest resist- 
ance, saying they were determined to kill at least half of them in the 
streets of their village. The lattials, hearing of their determination, 
refused to make an attack. The darogah also (who first wanted to flee, 
but the people prevented his doing do), I was told, wrote or sent a mes- 
sage to the planters, saying, if they wished to stick up a bamboo, some 
five or six men should come over for the purpose, but a host of lattials 
was not necessary. If a fight were to take place, ho would be in a very 
awkward position. Thus the original plan was abandoned, and the 
following morning the procession went on to Karipara, * where nothing 
happened (except that a bamboo was stuck up and a demonstration of 
power made by the drummers, &c.), for many of the people had fled' 
away. But on their way back to Birpore, ,'a stand-up fight took place 
between the villagers and the lattials in the presence ef the Saheb or 
Sahebs. The lattials, however, had to flee in all directions, as the hard 
bole-fruit and the hard clots reached farther than the spears. They 
were as numerous as the leaves of Vallombrosa. Nevertheless, the 
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cxpodition was to many villages a powerful demonstration that the plant- 
ers arc the supremo and irresponsible governors of the country ; the 
people were cowed thereby into subjection. 

Still, as mentioned above, many new villages cf)niiuuc to complain, 
but are not listened to by the Magistrate, hut required to bring wit- 
nesses of the truth of their complaint. Fancy hundreds of villages, 
and thousands and thousands of people, not knowing each other, and 
still complaining of one md the seme thing, and considering that 
each village can only complain and witness their own sufferings, i e. 
the people are sufferers, pkdnliffs, and witnesses in one, and have got 
no other out-of-door witness except their oppressors, the plantoi^s and 
the missionaries, who are too malicious to be heard ! Fancy all 
these people are sent home, back into their oppressors' luands, on the 
pirn of Iming got 'no witness !!! Has ever any nation on earth 
been plagued with these people ? 

The most unfortunate of the villages arc Pathorghata and Gobindo- 
pore. It is now nearly half a year since they are running about seek- 
ing for protection. Hundreds of lattials are in constant readiness to 
attack their villages. Outrages are also committed, cows taken 
away, &c. Some five or six of the people have been kidnapped months 
ago, and can on no account be recovered ; nor are we sure whether they 
are alive at all. The people of the villages are never for one moment 
sure of their lives and property. 

The Magistrate ever turned a deaf ear unto them, until at last the 
planters caught the people in a trap, and gave the Magistrate a plea to 
sentence the first people of the villages to imprisonment, or a heavy 
fine (the particulars I will give another time, for, malicious as I am, I 
know them exactly from disinterested parties). Now the planters have 
got a fresh handle. They have convinced the Magistrate that they are 
a dreadful set .of blood-thirsty savages. Now false complaints are 
instituted agsinst them, as if they wore about to loot the villages of 
Howlia and Natna for having given in to‘ the planters ; and soon you 
will hear that they will complain of them of having actually looted it, 
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while on the self-same day the planters* lattials will loot Pathorghaia 
and Gobindopore, and when the people complain to the Magistrate, 
their complaint will appear a false counter-complaint against the plant- 
er, and the wise Magistrate will tell them, ‘'Ah ! you won’t catch me /” 
and afresh sentence them to imprisonment or heavy fine, for these arc 
the planters’ ways. 

And MagistraJtefi know it as well as I do ; and still they allow plant- 
ers to deceive them again. I at least hope with the good “ Saxon,” it is 
want of capacity and not of justice. When, some months ago, I 
admonished a planter, before a European Government officer, and related 
some instjmccs of oppression and intrigue practised by the planters, 
within my own personal knowledge, " Oh ! that’s nothing at all,” he said ; 
“ I will tell you an instance where the Magistrate was bought out and 
out.” He said there was a planter who wanted to loot a certain village, 
because the people would not enter into a contract with him ; ho there- 
fore had his own house looted by his own people, and some of his own 
people slightly speared by his own people, and sent in all haste for the 
Magistrate to witness himself what the savages of the village liad done. 
In no time the Magistrate was present, condoling with his friend’s great 
misfortune, and a complaint in writing was sent to the Magistrate. No 
sooner had the Magistrate gone again, than the planters’ lattials, all in 
readiness, went and looted the refractory village out and out. The poor 
people, who did not know what had happened at the factory, and that 
the Magistrate had been there, the following day lodged a complaint 
l)cfore the Magistrate against the planter for looting their village, and the 
Magistrate told them, “ Ah ! you won’t catch me 1” He was quite sure 
their complaint was a false cross-action. So it has hapjKjned to the 
Pathorghata and Gobindopore people, and shortly will happen again, 
I also hear that the planters have even succeeded in frightening into 
subjection the people of Howlia, on whoso account I had gone to the 
Commissioner, that they arc now^ prepared to proceed into the station 
to lay a complaint before the Magistrate, drmm up bij the phmtevHy 
against me. But if they wUl play such a dirty trick to me^ I will 
7 )iah them go through evidence. First they tried to frighten me by 
public abuse, and then by complaining to my Society and the bishop, 
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little knowing what a crazed enthusiast ** like myself can do ! both 
without a society and a surplice, but not without mercy and judgment. 
And now intrigues are tried, as if that were sufficient to frighten or 
dishearten me ! 0 no ! Mr. Furlong must know I am far m6re than a 
rfiere enthusiast ** I am ready to go to prison, for such a good cause 
like this, as history shows, has never been accomplished, except it was 
stained by the blood of Qod*s servants. The slaves of the West Indies 
have not been emancipated, until not only one but several missionaries 
had been maltreated and imprisoned. Who, acquainted with that affair, 
does not remember the history of Mr. Burchell ? While writing this I 
receive two letters from the interior, saying that the district about 
Pathorghata, Gobindopore, Solo, and Pootimaree are in a state of perfect 
anarchy, but I have already been too long and my time is up, so nO 
more for this time. Once more I beg you will kindly insert my letter in , 
your next issue. 


Ranaghaij in Gamp, loth Febt^uary, 1860. 


Yours faithfully, 

U. Bomwetsch. 


« The Mutiny’^ at Oubunoabad.— When the planters found that the 
ryots of Bengal were determined not to take advances or enter into con- 
tracts for the cultivation of Indigo until a remunerative price was offered, 
the policy which they marked out for themselves^ was, by means of 
mendacious assertions and false rumours of disturbances, to frighten the 
Government into giving some order which they could garble into an 
expression of the desire of Government, that the old short-sighted policy 
of sacrificing justice to expediency should continue. One of the first 
falsehoods which their organ published was, that, in consequence of an 
order given to his Police by a Deputy Magistrate living at a distance of 
200 miles from the scene of the alleged occurrence, the ryots of Ourung- 
abad had risen en masses and driven the planters out of the country, 
calling out that they were, in accordance with the orders of Government, 
about to drive the English out of India. The malicious falseness of the 
statement was self-evident, and we at once contradicted it, assuring our 
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readers that whatever had happened had been the immediate and direct 
consequence of gross oppression, and nothing else. We are now, through 
the kindness of a friend, in the correctness of wl)pse statement we can 
fully rely, in a position to give our readers a full and true account of 
what actually happened, from which it will be seen that the orders of 
Government had nothing whatever to do with the matter. We are 
further assured by a gentleman residing within a few miles of the scene 
of this disturbance, that no orders of Government have ever been heard 
of in that neighbourhood. 

It would appear that for a long time past the ryots on the Estate of 
Mr. David An<lrews, a non-resident owner of Indigo Factories, had been 
most grievously oppressed by a Mahomedan Gomashta, named Meer 
Tuffuzzul Hossein of Shabghatty ; they have been compelled to sow 
Indigo on fictitious advances ; they did not make any resistance to that, 
believing it to be their lot in common with all their other brother ryots 
of Bengal : next, the lands which they had sown with other crops were 
ploughed up and sown with Indigo ; then the very paths to their houses 
and their gardens were ploughed up with Indigo ; even this they bore. 
Taking courage at their patience, their oppressors proceeded to levy a 
tax on their bullocks, ploughs, and carts ; and on every ceremony per- 
formed in their houses, if a sufficient wedding-fee was not forthcoming, 
the newly-married brides were forced out on to the plain and made to 
weed the Indigo fields. At last the proverbial patience of the Bengal 
ryots would stand it no longer ; they went and complained to Mr. Rice, 
the Manager at Kalapanee Factory. He replied that he highly com- 
mended the proceedings of his gomashta. They next appealed to Mr. 
Macleod, the Head Mofussil Manager of the Concern, and a gentleman 
generally known to be as kind and considerate as the occupation of Indigo 
planting will permit. He, instead of calling in the Police to inqizire into 
these charges proceeded himself to hold an inquiry, took the deposition 
of the complainants, and suspended the gomashta. Before, however; 
finishing his inquiries, he had to cbme down to Calcutta, and before 
going re-instated the Meer Sahib, the niffianly gomashta being left 
with no one to check him, but Mr. Bice, who had before told the lyrots 
that he approved of the manner in which they were oppressed, at once 
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commenced his tyranny and extortion with rc-doubled vigour, determined 
to retaliate upon the unfortunate ryots for his late suspension. The 
ryots despairing of obtaining justice, rose as a body, and determined to 
rid themselves of their tyrant or die in the attempt. They collected to 
the number of 5,000, proceeded to the factory of Ankorreah, and gave 
the gomaslita, Tuffuzzul Hossein, a most severe and exceedingly well- 
deserved thrashing. They proceeded to beat slightly some of the other 
factory servants, and then left without touching a single article belong- 
ing to the planter. They never cried out with the English,” and 
made no allusion even to orders of Government : their only cry was “ out 
with the Indigo planter and Indigo leaf.” The inquiry, which was imme- 
diately instituted, showed so clearly that the proceedings of the ryots 
were entirely the result of provocation, that tlio owner of the factories 
has at once compromised the case, not having a leg to stand on. Mr. 
nice and Meer Tuffuzzul Hossein have been discharged from his employ; 
all the servants are to bo replaced l)y a new sot of men ; the lands 
which they had sown with their own crops, and which were afterwards 
re-sown with Indigo, have been returned to the ryots for their own use ; 
all money proved to be extorted is now being returned, and Mr. D. 
Andrews has instituted further and private inquiries as to the oppression 
which has goaded his ryots into active opposition. If these factories had 
belonged to the Bengal Indigo Company, the ryots would have been 
thrown into jail, the Manager would have had his salary increased, and 
the Commissioner and Magistrate would have gone to dine with the 
Manager, and have condoled him over the conduct of these “ turbulent 
ruffians” ; but fortunately for these men, the factories belonged to Mr. D. 
Andrews, and Mr. Macleod was his Manager, and hence in spite of all the 
attempts of the Indigo Planters* Association to endeavour to induce 
them to make a case of it, the lyots have received justice, and the fault 
of the factory servants has been admitted by a compromise. 

. We have received information of a further outrage not 20 miles from 
Ourungabad, but not in connection with the Ourungabad Concern. Our 
information is received from a trustworthy source, but as the case is still 
svijudioe, we do not at present give names. A man of the name of 
Juggobundoo Dutt, of the village of A, held his village in Dhur Putnee, 
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and as Dhur Fuincedar granted an izara or fann of the village to a 
neighbouring planter, the planter had no sooner got the farm, than, after 
the usual custom of his race, he pixKieeded to* commit every kind of 
oppression, and ultimately refused to pay any of Ihe rent of his farm, &c. 
Juggobundoo, being unable to cope with the planter, granted a Se Putnee 
of the village to a neighbouring rajah, and got him to send him some 
men to protect him. Upon this the “developer of the material 
resources of the country ” proceeded to fulfil his mission by sending 400 
armed men to the village of A., who attacked Juggobundoo’s house, 
ill-treated his female relatives, tearing their jewels and ornaments from 
their persons, dug up the floors and walls of the house, and carried off an 
enormous sum of money; and the unhappy Juggobundoo himself and 
some other men took them to the factory, and made his mehter offer 
them the grossest and most revolting insult which it is possible to 
imagine, and which we will not shock and disgust our readers with men- 
tioning in detail. Juggobuntloo was kept confined for some days, and 
then released on the sole condition that he would not prosecute. The 
case is, however, under enquiry, but the shame of Juggobundoo and the 
money of his adversary will, perhaps, save Mr. — from the imprison- 
ment which he deserves. The enquiry has been grievously misconducted 
in its preliminary stage, and the culprit may escape ; but the sensation 
which it has caused throughout the district will not subside for .many a 
long day. Yet with outrages such as these constantly occurring, people 
are found to express astonishment at the hatred of the people to the 
planters as a body, and at the fear and dread which seize the planters on 
the slightest symptom of independence amongst their ryots. 

If the Ourungabad disturbance was exaggerated, what shall we say of 
the Kishnaghur, Jessore, and Baraset “ rapine, murder, plunder, and 
arson ? ” All the “ burnt-down factories ” resolve themselves into the 
partial burning of a small shed near the Khajorreah Factory. This 
burning down of out-houses by the planter to get up a case against his 
ryots is such a terribly stale dodge, that we are surprised at a planter in 
these days of refined fraud and perjury having recourse to such an 
exceedingly coarse and clumsy expedient. The thing was so transparent, 
that we before stated our belief that the planters’ own people would prove » 

SO 
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to be the incendiaries, and we now have it reported oflScially, not by a 
prejudiced Magistrate, but by the official whom least of all the Nuddea 
planters could charge with prejudice against them — we mean the Com- 
missioner of Nuddea. The bands of lattials roaming through the 
country, of whom even the Friend of Serampore is in a fright, are equal- 
ly mythical. The ryots won*t take advances, hence they are ** mutinous.” 
In Kishnaghur the ryots beat drums, and caused the hearts of their 
oppressors to palpitate. In Jessorc they laughed at the naibs and chaffed 
the ameens. In Baraset they moved neither hand nor foot, but simply 
withdrew their ambassadors from the planters* Court , — him Hive ZacA- 
rijmce. If the ryots did gather together, it was for self-defence from the 
attacks of the planters, an apprehension which Mr. Grote believes to be 
groundless, but of which we are not so sure, judging from the course 
which the Harkaru reminds his friends to pursue. 

The boating of the “ respectable young men” in the employ of the 
respectable Bengal Indigo Company was a fact, and Mr. Grote says 
it was unwarrantable and bold.** Bold it was doubtless, as the ryots 
must have known that, whether they were acting purely in self-defence 
or not, they were, in virtue of their position as residents of the Nuddea 
district, certain of six months’ imprisonment according to the bye-laws 
of the zillah : whether it was unwarrantable in the ryots to prevent a 
stranger accompanied by 25 hired ruffians from entering upon their 
fields to take possession thereof is another matter, about which there 
appear to be two very different opinions. However, the planters have 
gained two important concessions, — they have got the Commissioner 
to lend them police peons to help to sow the Indigo, and they have got 
Government to issue an order — ^which is vague enough — ^to afford the 
planters an opening for converting it into an order to the ryots to sow 
under penalty of imprisonment. If the ryots follow our advice, they 
will be magnanimous and sow this year ; next year their course is clear, 
not to go near the factories until they are offered the price they demand. 
They have got the Government order," that it is optional with by- 

OTS TO TM® ADVANCES, AND TO ENTER INTO CONTRACTS FOR INDIGO, 
OR NOT TO DO SO, AS THEY MAY THINK BEST FOR THEIR OWN INTER- 
ESTS. 
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Tliey have now their Magna Charter as well as the planters ; they can 
afford this year to be generous, and to return good for evil to the wretch- 
ed cowards who tremble at the sound of a tom-tom in the hands of those 
lyots to whom they have so long, according to their own account, stood 
in loco%mrenti8,’^I'ndian Fields March 17, 1860. 


The Indigo Affair. — It appears that a great deal more noise has been 
made and alarm excited by the first reports of the Kishnaghur riots, than 
facts now elicited would justify. Beyond a few bruises on the persons of 
a couple of Indigo assistants, who were personally engaged in an affray, no 
serious accidents have taken place to warrant the language of a contem- 
porary a few days ago. It has, moreover, been suggested, if not broadly 
asserted, that these gentlemen got so roughjy used in the execution of an 
unlawful purpose, and should be thankful for coming in for nothing 
worse. Whatever the particulars of the affair — of which we hope shortly 
to be better informed through the efforts of the parties principally con- 
cerned — we have to congratulate them on the prompt attention which 
their representations have received from the authorities, and the equally 
prompt manner in which they have been acted. To Mr. Herschel is due 
the credit of having visited the leading rioters with decisive punish- 
ment, and of having dealt effectually with a movement which, although 
of no serious aspect at first, might, if not checked by summary measures 
at the very outset, have disorganized the whole country. In the 
interests of order so seriously threatened, no application of force could 
be too early; and however we might have felt on the score of humanity 
on the exercise of severities among a population ordinarily so well dis- 
posed, it would have been our duty to uphold the measures of Govem- 
ment for the restoration of tranquillity. It is, accordingly, a relief to 
our minds, that Mr, Herschel was not put to the necessity of calling out 
the Military Police, as he threatened the villagers in one of his proclama- 
tions. 


We would take the opportunity of urging that it is as well to accept 
these risings as signs of the times. It is not usual for a population any- 
where to assume a hostile attitude towards those regarding whoin their 
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feelings of respect and submission are habitual and traditionary, unless 
they are under strong and long continued inducements to the countx^ry; 
and the thing is almost impossible in the Bengal ryot, so bom as he seems 
U) slavery and its heritages. Those to whom the charge is given might 
now seriously think of measures to improve his condition, his material 
prosperity, as the means of ameliorating his social position. Notwith- 
standing all that has been asserted of his sloth, his dishonesty, and gener- 
'al bad character, we can conceive him more easily led to his interests by 
practical efforts to do him good, to render him happy and contented 
with his lot, (not a very enviable one among other peasantries in the 
world,) than the invariable resort to the punchum-huftum. We have, 
th^erefqre, noticed with pleasure, that at a meeting of some of the leading 
planters in the Nuddea district) held the other day at Shikarpore, the 
subject of re-considering the rates of advances for the cultivation of In- 
digo, with reference to the high prices of food and wages of lalx)ur, was 
mooted. Some such concessions will be extremely popular at the present 
moment, with the advantage of being highly politic. — Pheenix, 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Indigo Commission. — We give a prominent insertion to the follow- 
ing Petition of the British Indian Association, as it breathes a very pro- 
per tone, and is pervaded by an earnest desire to see justice done to 
all parties : — 

To THE Honouhable J. P. Grant, 

lAenL-Goverrm of Bengal 

The Humble Petiiion of the 
British Indim Association 

Shqweth,— That your Petitioners have viewed with much concern 
the contest which has sprung up within tho last few months between the 
lyots and planters engaged in the cultivation and manufacture of Indi- 
go in Kishnaghur and other districts in Lower Bengal. 
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The contest has, within the last few weeks, assumed a serious aspect, 
and things have approached to a crisis ; which is much to be lamented, 
though^our Petitioners have good reasons to believe that the accounts 
published in the newspapers are greatly exaggerated, and they have not 
been surprised to perceive such to be the case from . the report of the 
Commissioner of the Nuddea Division. 

Your Petitioners cannot view the contest in any other light than as a 
natural struggle between Labour and Capital, and as such, its settloment 
ought, they are of opinion, to be left to the operation of economical laws, 
uninterfered with by the Government or Legislature on any side. 


But circumstances have arisen, your Petitioners regret to state, which 
call for the interiercnce of the authorities. Both parties have appealed 
to the Government for intercession and aid, and both are loud in declar- 
ing the truth and justice to be on their side. Further, it has been de- 
clared on behalf of Indigo planters, that inaction on the part of Govern- 
ment may lead them “ to take the law into their own hands,” and it has 
ever been circumstantially stated that planters (at Kishnaghur) are 
engaging sailors in Calcutta ” as a preliminary measure against such a 
contingency. As a confirmation to the above, your Petitioners observe 
certain Indigo .planters of Kishnaghur stating in an official letter of 
theirs to the Secretary to their Association at Calcutta^ that, failing 
attention from Government, we must endeavour to do what is best for 
ourselves.'* This, if tnie, indicates a state of things fraught with danger to 
the peace of the district, and requires, in the judgment of your Petition- 
ers, the prompt attention of Government 

« 

* 

Your Petitioners do not pretend to judge between the two contending 
parties, and emphatically disavow hostility to either. They, however, 
feel persuaded, that the question is surrounded by such difiSculties by 
reason of the strong personal interests involved in it of both the parties, 
that without a public and efficient enquiry, it will be hopeless, your 
Petitioners believe, for Government as well as the public at large to arrive 
at a correct and impartial solution in regard to it. 
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There are two subjects connected with the cultivation of Indigo, which, 
your Petitioners think, alx)vo all others particularly call for this enquiry. 
Your Honour is aware that among other things the loudest corfplaints 
have been made by the ryots — whether with justice or not your Petition- 
ers do not feel competent to decide— <^ainst the low rates of remunera- 
tion, compared to other articles of cultivation, especially of rice, given 
for the cultivation of Indigo plant, and the system of advances in vogue 
in the Indigo factories of lower Bengal 

In 185G your Petitioners, in common with the estimable and philan- 
thropic body of Protestant Missionaries of Bengal, prayed of the Govern- 
ment for a Commission of Enquiry of the kind referred to above. In 
the present prayer, however, they feel it a particular pleasure to be able 
to state that they have the concurrence of the European Planters imme- 
diately interested in the cultivation of Indigo, who, in their recent Peti- 
tion to your Honour, have openly “ courted the fullest enquiries.” 

A Commission of Enquiry of the kind prayed for has long been desi- 
derated. Whether as regards the interests of the planters or those of 
the ryots, a searching, patient, and unbiassed enquiry has been held to 
be the only means by which a true solution of this intricate and import- 
ant question can be discovered, and the real character of the facts so 
vehemently disputed on both sides established. It is believed to be tlie 
sole means *which will above all settle the position of the ryot, who has 
been unceasing in his complaints, and clear up the future of British 
enterprise in the interior, the fusion of which with Native capital and 
industry is justly considered to be the main security for the progress of 
the country in material prosperity. 

« 

Your Petitioners have observed with regret, that it has been recom- 
mended to your Honour to bring “special legislation ” to bear upon Bri- 
tish enterprise in the Mofussil by way of encouragement. Much as your 
Petitioners value British enterprise in India— much as they hope for the 
introduction of British capital, energy, and skill into this land as the 
jnoneer of progress— much as they look to European science and its 
application for the development of the inexhaustible resources of this 
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country— they would yet reckon it as humiliating as discreditable to 
British Settlers, and unfortunate for the people, if those excellent 
advantages, which cannot be undervalued without gross positive injustice, 
could not be obtained without the aid of “ special legislation.” 

Your Petitioners would, therefore, pray that your Honour may be 
pleased to consider the propriety of issuing a Commission of Enquiry, 
consisting of such a number of persons as your Honour may deem fit, 
into the cultivation of Indigo in lower Bengal, with special reference to 
the rates of remuneration and the system of advances connected there- 
with. 

And your Petitioners, as in duty bound, shall ever pray. 

(Signed) ISSURCHUNDER SING, 
Bvitiah Indian Association Rooms; \ Honorary Secretary, 

No. 3, Vossitollahy C 

The 22nd March, 1 800. i 


We accord our hearty support to the prayer for a Commission of 
Enquiry into the working of the Indigo system. It is most reasonable, 
and we trust it may be complied witli. 

A Commission of Enquiry appears in our judgment to be the most 
judicious way of settling this vexed question. Though our sympathies 
are always with the oppressed, and not with the oppressors, yet we should 
be grieved to see the ryots driven by desperation and “ sheer zooloom” 
(as the Hurkam is obliged to admit in case oi the Ourungabad popu- 
lation) to commit agrarian outrages. No special law can permit masters 
to enforce contracts which are binding only on one party ; still less does 
it permit them to force their advances on ryots. J’he cause of the 
quarrel is, that the ryots refused to take advances, and not that they 
fail to fulfil their contracts. The planters demand laws which will 
enable them to recover these forced advances summarily, and which will 
make it a penal offence for a black man to be indebted to a white man. 
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Ijt is incumbent on the Government not only to prevent breaches of the 
peace, but to sift the whole iniquitous system of “ developing the 
resources in the Mofussil.” 

It will not be sufficient to employ European troops and double the 
force of jemadars, burkundazes, and chowkeedars in Eishnaghur and 
Jessore. If the manufacture of Indigo be, as the Lieutenant-Qovernor^s 
letter, published elsewhere, conclusively shows, a forced trade, no police or 
legislation in the world will prevent its decline. That letter is an 
authoritative confirmation of all that has been said against the Indigo 
system. 

The Indigo problem demands a speedy solution. An impartial Com- 
mission appears to be the best, if not only, means of solving it. Its enquiry 
should embrace the operation of the whole system — its connection with 
the Zemindary system and tenures of land-— relation of labour with 
capital — the connection of Indigo with other crops — the mode of giving 
advances and working them out — ^and lastly, the necessity or otherwise 
of enacting a special law for the special protection of the unprotected'* 
planter. 

Since the above was in type, we have learnt that the Indigo Bill, 
brought in by Mr. Sconce at the Legislative Council this morning, pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Commission such as we have long advocat- 
ed, and the British Indian Association have prayed for. We understand 
it is to be of a mixed character, consisting of a Civilian, a Native gen- 
tleman, and a Merchant, or a Lawyer. If the Commission goes to work 
in a proper way, it is sure to attain the objects of its appointment. — 
Indim Fields Ma/rch 24, 1860. 


THE INDIGO BILL. 

" Belvidere,'' 2Srd March, 1860. 

,«My deae Sconce, — I send you a fair copy of the Bill, which I think 
will do'for a first and skond reading, pretty well as it is, I have tried to 
introduce the alterations determined on this evening. 
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^ " Afv re.QSOiis for iTOommoniling tlio Bill are, in shorl, iJje.isp :— 

•'riiat tlicTo is grouinl for k^lieving tiiat a great commential calamity 
is tliivatened, by the feeling which has siuldenly manifested itself 
aimmgst ludigo Ryots to repiuliute their agreements to cultivate, 
Indigo, although advances have been made to and accepted by them 
only a short time ago, in tlie nsual manner, and upon the usual 
imdorstanding. ininiclv, that they should cultivjUe Indigo for the 
planters at th(‘ usnal rates. I am myself of tlie opinion that the 
Indigo cultivators have, and long have liatl, groat and increasing 
ground of just rjomplaint against the whole system of Jndigo cultiva- 
rion. Bill if they desir<3d to break off their connection with that system 
tIu'V. should have done so before receiving the season’s advances. After 
working otV existing engagements for wliicli they have received the 
usual advance, they \viU have it in their powTi* Iionestly to refuse to 
gr«)\v another plant of Indigo, unless it is made for their own interest 
to do so. It. will be monstrous if they arc not allowed, not merely 
by tlio tlipory of the law, but in eflFect, to exercise tbeir legal and moral 
right in this matti^r. But they have, in my ojiinior), no moral right, 
a.ml certainly they have no legal right, to turn suddenly round upon 
the plantei-s, and wil.h nothing to complain of now more tlian they 
hail befori', to rcfiisi'. to do what, up to this moineni, they have led the 
planters to expect that they would do according to custom and 
agreement. 1 conceive that, whethin* the custom is good or bad, and 
whether the agreement on the ryot’s part l)e provident or irnprf^vidont, 
and whether the general position of the ryot who grnw.s Indigo be or 
be not, for the time bi.*iug, one of great hardsliip, no individual ryot 
has a moral right to lu’oak his agreement. Aijd still loss can I think 
that a mass of ryots \vIio liave agreed and aecopfceil advancos in the 
usual manner, have any moral right to combine for the purpose of 
simultaneously breakiug their agreements in order to ruin the other 
party. Against sucli a combination, and for the purpose of saving 
from ruin, if possible, a great commercial interest, which, however false 
its position may long have been, has certainly done notln’ng to the 
injury of the ryot since the last advances were made .‘ind accepted in 
usual cour.se a few weeks ago ; it appears to me that a law giving a 
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very summary, but still a fair trial, and inflicting penal damages on tbo 
party, who after a fair trial is found to be determined wilfully to break 
his engagement,— is both justifiable and proper. The draft of a law 
which I enclose does no more than this. But I am of opinion that no 
law that could 1x3 framed regarding Indigo-planting at the present 
moment shouLl hf3 more than temporary. Especially, I think, that no 
law in the interest of the planter could, at the present moment, be 
honestly proposed, which should have any effect beyond the season 
now running on. We all of us know that the system is full of abuses 
If we had never heard a word about Indigo-planting since we arrved 
in India ; if there was not upon record a single case of abuse on the 
part of an Indigo planter or a zemiuder (and in this respect I desire 
to draw no invidious distinction between one class and another), the m( 3 re 
fact of the existence of the present difficulty would in itself prove that the 
system is rotten, and that the rottenness consists in this, that in prac- 
tice the ryot is made to act like a slave, not like a free man. Under 
a wholesome and fair system of trade, there must be in all dealing 
between two parties niut\ial gain, or at least the hope of mutual gain, 
and both parties to every dealing must be free agents. If, therefore, the 
Indigo-planting trade were in a wholesome and fair state, and an equal 
law were practically applicable to the rich and to the poor in dealings 
between planter and ryots, it is certain that the ryot would be as much 
afraid of the manufacturer not bnjring his plant, as clamorous for a spe- 
cial law on his side, as the manufacturer is afraid that the ryot will not 
cultivate and supply him with enough of the plant, and clamorous for 
special law on his side. We see that the present struggle on the part 
of the ryots is to avoid the cultivation of Indigo. From this it is 
certain that ryots who cultivate Indigo are forced to do so by illegiti- 
mate coercion. The same men who fight for the privilege of cultivating 
a field with rice for sale in the open market, are now almost in rebellion, 
in order to escape the calamity of cultivating a field with Indigo for 
sale (if sale it can be called) to the planter. 

There must be a thorough inquiry into the whole system. There 
would have been such an inquiry long ago, I believe, if people had not 
nefra afbeid of bringing on such a crisis as has now occurred. The sys- 
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tern was such, that sooner or latter a crisis was certain : it has now come 
in the natural course of things, and there is no longer an excuse for 
shirking the disclosure of the disease and the application of the remedy. 
For these reasons I could recommend no law other than a temporary 
law, and no law of any sort unless its promulgation to the ryots may 
1)6 accompanied with a promise of full and thorough inquiry into past, 
practice, and tliereafter of a well-considered law, which shall afford, pm;- 
tically, equal and complete protection to the ryot as well as to the 
planter. 

Yours siTicerely, 

J. P. (HUNT. 


[Tlie result of the above letter lias been the 
Act XL of 1860, entitled “An Act to enforce tlie 
f ulfilnwit of Indigo Co7vtracts and to p'ovide fw the 
Commm'ion of Enquiry” The only redeeming fea- 
ture of this law is the pi’ovision for a Commission 
of Enquiry, and it is to bo luqied this Enquiry will 
compensate for the injustice and hardship which its 
arbitrary provisions are in the highest degree 
calculated to inflict on the people. But if tempo- 
rary present sufferings will set the ryots free from 
the same for all future time under the British rule, 
they will, the writer can state from his -personal 
knowledge of their feeling, gladly undergo the incar- 
ceration jmd losses foi’ double tlic poiiod of that to 
which this Special Law has doomed (.licra. — Compiler.] 
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‘ ( the ffhdve 'tras hi type, the following appeared in 'Hhe 
Indian Field,'" illnsiralify tjf the nature of the coni roots subsisting 
between Indigo Planters and Ryots.] 

To the Fdltor of '* the lodian Field.'^ 

Ukah iSiK,-— Kiglit years ago, whoji [ still lived at Sol n, my old 
mission-siatioi), and when Mr. Hills,— whose Concern Mr. Forlong 
now manages— was about to secure to Jiimself the nc'iofhbo living 
iaiooks, th (3 munduls of these villages came to me in bodies of ten 
twenty, and even upwards to fifty men in a body, begging veiy bard 
of me to tak(*, these few talooks around ino, in order to save them 
from indigo (»|)pres.si«»n. They were, in ease I would do so, ready to 
raise half the amount of tin; sum wanted for the purchase of the 
faJooks amongst I lieinselves, and make it over to me as pure present, 
which, indec'd, they would have done, simjily to escape indigo op- 
pressioji. Some of tlie talookdars themselves too sent word to me, 
saying I should take their talooks. At la^t all the talooks (under 
what eircumstanees T cannot mention in a letter) were secured by the 
!Nisehindi]K)re Cuncerij. The ryots were a.wo-stru('.k. 

Those wlio until then had never sown indigo, or very little, (the people 
of Meliaputta, Patliorgliata, and Gobindopore,) again came to beg me to 
proU'ct them from the oppression that was to come upon them, and 
which 1 at the time did not understand as I do now. When tlie plant- 
ers heard tliat the mundnls had been with me, he, as their now rajali 
(king) fined, /. e., took by force from every one of them, as a punishment 
for having gone to thc,.padree, a sura of ranney of upwards of twenty- 
five rupees ! ! This, of course, put a stop to iheir corning to me any 
longer, and they were obliged to take advances for the first time and for 
the last, (for since that time they, with perhaps soliO exceptions, never 
got any.) and were doomed to sow indigo for ever, and that at their own 
enormous expense, and to their own loss and ruin. The Christians, how’cvcr, 
(of the Meliaputta village) would not yield so easily, as they thought 
it ray duty to protect them against oppression. Not aware at the time 
of the awful sort of oppression, I advised them to sow a little indigo, 
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telling them to consider that the planter had tafen the talook merelj 
for the indigo's sake. But they, knowing tetter than myself, would 
not on any account consent to sow. The planter, all the while, 
as a matter of course, believed that the padree was dissuading them. 
One day, when I left my station to pay a visit to a distant Brother- 
Missionary, Mr. G.. Smith, availed himself of the opportunity, came 
in all haste to the Meliaputta village, and told the people that he would 
“ in a moment destroy their village,” if they did not sow indigo. Thus the 
ryots were (d)liged to say they would, and forthwith the advances were 
forced upon them for the first time and for the last. For why should a 
plaiit(='r repeat tlie advances to such ryots that liave tecome liis own ten- 
ants or serfs ? All he wants is, to have all the names of his tenants 
down in liis contract b(«»k. After thi.s little process is over, tlie ryot is 
.'^aid to have made contract, and consiclenHl teund to sow indigo all his 
life — without ever getting fre.sh advances. Nay, this sort of contract 
is not^evcii dissolvable with the decease of both the planter and the 
ryots. The new planter, as a mattei’ of course, considers the son of the 
deceased foiluT bound to sow indigo all his life-time, without repeating the 
(ieremony of making contract. Nay, I know crises wlicre already grand- 
sons have inljnritcd a so-called indigo contract down from tlieir grand- 
tiithers ; and as they all the while had flic idea as if the planters and 
the Company wei'C ideiitilios, they, as good subjects, quietly submitted 
to it, and for an occasional groan tliey punisliod and publicly slan- 
dered and libelled by the newspajiers and even in reports of missionary 
societies. (I can never forget that the IhcrJcarw should have been able to 
quote whole pas.sjig(is from the Baptist Mi.ssionaiy fSociety’.s Secretary, Mr. 
Underhills report in favour of the planters and againt the ry(»ts, and as 
a negation of what a missionary mih his own eyes has witnessed for 
years.) But 1 must proceed to describe the process of making contract 
in the village Pootimary close to my old compound, and of which the 
planter is not the landlord. This happened after tlie Hurra Factory was 
bought by the Nischindipore Concern (for before this happened never a 
single ryot complained to me of any manager of that factory or its joint 
factory over at Chundraghat). One day,'namely, the first munduls— ♦ 
some of them the landlords of my mission premises and Christian little 
village— of Pootimary came to me, along with some Christains, crying 
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and sayinof, to-day tficy liad. for tlio first lime in tlirdr lif*, boon 
dishonoured, i. e., l^i^atcii. The salicb of the TliiiTa Factory had been 
in the village and offered them advances. When they refused taking 
them, he threw the rupees down to their f(3et, and when they would not 
pick them up, the saheb obliged them to do so wii»h his whip. But as I 
was tlicn not yot fully aware of the Nischindipore system, (nor was it so 
bad, it must be confessed, as it is now, under tlic special care of its 
present head manager,) w'ould not interefere, and they were left to 
their miserable fate. Only about eight rupees, forced upon some poor 
Christians who held neither juinma lands, nor had any ploughs or cows, 
at the time, I obliged the planter to take back. Now’ to return to Mc- 
liapntta : To those men who at the day of concluding contract are 
not at homo, advances for certain beegalis were sent to them, and their 
names entered into the blue-book without any ceremony at all. One of 
them was a respectable but poor Christiau. Three rupees were sent to 
him as an advance for one beegah and a half. When tlic money w'as 
given to him, he said, “now we are done for, and called his son, born to 
him that day, Neelmony, i. c., indigo pearl.’' By and bye his one bcegali 
and a lialf were increased to three, {i €., factory beegalis, but five zemiu- 
dary lieogahs wore measuaed away,) without advance. Last year ho do- 
livered IG carts of indigo, which at the factory were measured into 12 
bundles, for wliich he got Co.’s rupees 3. How much of this the factory 
servants allowed him to take to his honiv’, I forget, but tlie account of 
his expenses is before me, and amounts to Co.’s rs. 17-.*). But you must 
remember he got off easiest. I have got before mo 400 other accounts 
that will shock any one. Now a good nuralier of such people, and othei's 
who have been suffering infinitely more, are just now imprisoned at l)a- 
moorhoodda, near Nischindipoor, with their feet in the stock, and tortured 
in several ways to make them confess to having taken advances. 
who can arc willing to pay the heavy fines enaefed, lint they are not 
accepted ; others who cannot pay, Avillingly go to jail, but from them, 
money is wanted, or a promise to sow indigo. 

In haste 

I • Vnurs fait!) fully, 

C. BOMWETSCH. 


Santipore, I7ih April, J8G0. 
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A MISSIONARY AM) TIIK PLANTERS. 


To the Editor of thr Brnfjat f[urhari(T 

Sir, — The Daily Press here, all on the si '<* of the Indigo Plant- 
ing interests, iinnoinice that peace and order are ]»ie vailing now in the 
Indigo Districts, with few oxeejitunis. I have iiifonnation of a ditiereut 
kind however, and from trustworthy sources : it is a peace procured by 
the dungeon and the stoi-ks— by Magistrates pandering to the interests 
(»f planters, the Ma •i'^trute gets good cheer in the Planters’ house: of ooiirso 
lie is not ungrateful enough to give a decision in favour of the ryot, which, 
liesides, would bring on liiiri the abuse of the Calcutta Pres-s. The unjust 
deeds of eei tain Mngistiates are nofoil. and in <lue time will come to 
light. 

A ‘‘reign of terror’’ exi.sts in certain districts. Factory godowiis, had 
they ears, could tell sad accounts of the siitierings of ryots. Yt^s, sir 
certain planters can make use of Black Holes as well as Suraja Dowla 
did, wdiile the violation of llieir daughters will teach ryots how they 
complain of the Indigo sahih. 

You may say, sir, oh ! the (J()miai.ssion will investigate this. The reign 
of terror, sir, the stocks and the black holes, are rajiidly drilling ryots 
never at any time posso.sscd of courage, inltf Hiicnee. A rijol'n life tolll 
Hooii nothemfe who heavH ledhnotii/ o/jainst the .• as for the 

Commission, thc^ well ap[)liod bribes and the black hole will make the 
ryot testify to any thing the [ilanter wishes, and the Commission will fail 
in eliciting truth. 

Let me ask you, — Is an Austrian policy to be carried out in tliis coun- 
try? We have already the lieginningof it, and Mr. Wilson may yet be the 
lladeztky of India*. He is well intentioned, but he is allowing himself to 
drift on with the Calcutta current. 

Yours, '(&c., 

mil April, 18 G 0 . A MISSIONARY. 


C. H. Manuku, CalonUa Prinlinfj aud Publishing Press, XtK 1, Wo.4on’> Lane, Cowiulljl). 
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NO. 1. 

Fn»?n A. Scoxck, Esq., of Nuddpa, to tlm Socn*fary to tin? 

C^ivorumout of J5oii^al,— (dated Kishiia^liur, llie 20lJi April, 1854./ 

My dkar Bkadon, 

1 AM more s\«*e that some .sm li statcniont as that J 
now euoloso should lie subiiiitteil lor the consideration of Government 
than of the proper manner of doing it. 1 profess nuToly to put on paper 
the outspoken complaints whi eh people here make against the system 
generally, but not, as they allow, universally practised in the cultivation, 
of Indigo ; and I would beg you to do me the favour of laying the paper 
before the Governor*General. 

I write, of course, not knowing whether or m the same matter has 
not been already pre.sseJ upon the attention of Government, perhaps 1 
should say, not' knowing but that Government has reason to decline the 
immediate discussion of it. My own idea, however, is, that it is no 
longer enough to measure the advantages of European capital and ener- 
gy by the value of our exports of Indigo : the effects of the system upon 
the people should also be considered ; and I should wish to be satisfied 
that, ill connection with the cultivation and manufacture of Itfdigo, the 

Selections XXXIIL, pp. 1-4, 
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}>ooplc lal)Our tinJor noiic''of tlinsc evils which, by a kind of social misad- 
venture, formerly prevailed, nay, which men may regret, but are perfect- 
ly free to allow, do still prevail in England. 

If the suggestion which I make, of a Commission of Inquiry, should 
be listened to at all, I sliould like to add that it seems to me, for the 
purpose, sliould bo associated with the Revenue Commissioner an Eng- 
lish and a Native gentleman not in the Public Service. 


Note. 

I EEEL that I ought not to hesitate to put on record the remarkiible 
.stateiiionts regarding the Imligo systcim of this District that have been 
made to me by Natlv(*s of respectability and intelligence, and in a posi- 
tion to be informcil of tlio facts vvhiclf they narrate, and which, if misin- 
formed, they tlieinselves assuredly lielieve. Aly connection with Indigo 
Districts is too recent to permit me to state the circumstances I am about 
to describe as having fallen within my own knowledge. Indeed, I have 
known for 5^oars, througli casual cominunicatiou with the people, that a 
Native landholder would shrink from the approach of Indigo cultivation 
as they do from lire in the dry prairies of America ; and otherwise, the 
violent outrages tliat from time to time spring from the sowing of Indigo 
indicate an unwillingness on the part of Ryots to place their lands at the 
service of the Planter ; but excepting these occasional and very general 
sourcc-s of observation, I have personally no knowledge of the complicated 
relationship subsisting between Indigo Planters as laiidlonls, as cultivators, 
or as manufacturers, and the Ryots as tenants or labourers, or producers 
and sellers of produce ; and tliougli the rocommemlation which it is the 
main purpo.se of this paper to submit be manifestly grounded chiefly on 
my own ignorance of tlivi subject, it is so plain to me, that the strong 
sentiments and warm feelings of the people, or at all events of that 
portion of the people with whom I have communicated, are not suffici- 
ently known, have not been sufficiently investigateU and discussed, and at 
all events to their apprehension have not been sufficiently refuted, that I 
pmsumc to suggest that the complaints made should be authoritatively 
sifted. 

When seeking information on this subject, one simple question seemed 
to me to lie at the bottom of the whole matter, namely, the willingness 
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or unwillingness of the Ryois to co-opemto in tlic cultivation of Indigo. 
Willinsjness would l)etokcn contentment and profitable industry ; 
unwillingness might express constraint, bankruptcy, nndclivcrable bonds. 
I have asked therefore simply whether the cultivation of Indigo was 
Jicceptable to the people ; and the answer given to me, intomipted 
more than once by tlu) declaration that tongue must tail fully to describe 
the various forms in which misused power was exercised, was a loijg 
narrative of what apj)cared to be, to the s}>cakors, remediless injustice. 

I cannot sufficiently guard against the possible iutercnce that T 
advauco any statomont of my own knowledge : I write what perfectly 
credible and p(?rfcctly respectable people have told mo ; and what I am 
persuaded tlio}' themselves believe. No one, I may a<ld, wlio has had 
long intercourse with the Natives can liave failed to notice the credulity 
and weakness of judgment which, in some respects, and particularly in 
whatever relates to their position towards Europeans, imperfect educa- 
tion, narrow experience, and the timidity of their national character, 
tend to engender ; but allowing for this source of error, tlioro is, I tliink, 
in their statements a substratum of understood grievances which cannot, 
unlistoned to, be cast aside. 

The general impression convoyed to mo roganliiig the Indigo system 
is, that it is sustained throughout by compulsion, and by the advantages 
gained by arbitrary and unrighteous d<3aling. 

It is said that the Ryots are driven by force or fear to uu(]ertak(3 the 
cultivation of Indigo ; that tliey are not allowed to cultivate other crops 
till they have sown Indigo, first, it may ])e, on the Planter’s uijjote land, 
next on the Ryot’s own lands : that done, the Ryots* labour and cattle 
being limited, it is too late to go on with other crops. 

It is said that Ryots are not at literty to devote what lands they choose 
to the cultivation of Indigo, h\it their best land— this field or that, as 
the Planter may point out. 

It is said that, in contracting engagements for land, Planters require 
large and unusual measure, two-and-a-half beegalis of tlie common 
boogah to make one beegah. 

It is said to be notorious that a Ryot gains little ifatallbythc 
advance of two Rupees a beegah rnaile to liiin by tlie Planter ; lie has 
to pay it away to the Fiictory Amlah. 
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It is said thal in delivering his produce the Ryot is compelled to 
deliver two bundles for one ; two bundles are taken from him at the 
market price of one bundle. This is said to be done by tying the leafy 
heads of two (or more) bundles together, and making one Factory bundle. 

It is said that the work of the Factory is carried on by the made** 
qnately requited services of labourers, boatmen, and hackery drivers ; by 
the extortionate cesses which Planters levy from their tenants ; by the 
compulsory loans which Mahajuns are obliged to make for the purpose 
of liquidating Ryots’ balances. 

Ryots, it has been said to me, have nothing and can have nothing ; 
they are working cattle merely, not men reconciled to labour by their 
gains. 

I find it difficult to obtain anything like an exact conception of the 
forms in which the force or compulsion alleged to be used towards the 
Ryots is exerted : it is said tliat cattle are not allowed to graze ; that 
they are carried off altogether, perhaps plundered, perhaps drowned ; 
that crops are wantonly destroyed ; that houses are harried and burnt. 
Complain, — say they, how often would you have the poor man and the 
weak man to complain ? It is better to hear than to complain. 

It will be understood that I do not adopt these statements : they arc 
deplorable ; but the utmost I am entitled to say is, that it is deplo- 
rable, not that they arc true, but tlwit they should be believed to be true : 
and it is to this belief that I think measures of inquiry and redress are due. 

Should a Commission of Inquiry be instituted, these points would 
specially bo attended to : 

(I.) The whole conditio?is of a Ryot’s engagement, as a tenant, to 
cultivate Indigo ; embracing the nature of his rent in money or in crop.; 
the rate of his rent ; the rate of advances and extent to which advances 
are made; the size ofl-he beegah compared with the bcegah of Rice 
land ; the period of the engagement, and terms and manner of delivering 
the Indigo. 

(2.) Tho Indigo being ripe for delivery, does the Planter account for 
it at the full Bazaar price ? Under what condition is Indigo seed taken 
and accounted for ? 

(3.) Ordinarily, what provision is made for tho termination of a 
Eyot*s engagements ? — is any period specified ? Has the provision of Sec- 
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tioii V. Regulation V. of 1830 been taken advantage of? In practice, by 
any, i8 an engagement considered intenninable ? 

(4.) Season failing, on whom does the risk rest ? Is the Ryot account- 
able for advances only ; or for the entire money rent of the year ; or for 
the value of an estimated but ungrown crop of Indigo ; or fur both rent 
and advances ? 

(5.) Wbat proportion does the advance bear to the whole rent ; or 
if the rent be estimated in kind, what is the proportion of the advance 
to the value of the crop ? In delivering the produce, at what rate is the 
portion not advanced upon credited to the Ryot ? 

(6.) Practically, in this Factoiy and in that, to what esc tent are balances 
scored up against Ryots ; ordinarily, what adjustments arc effected ; how 
long is adjustment deferred ? 

(7.) Practically, what is the comparative position of Ryots who grow 
Indigo and of Ryots who grow other crops but not Indigo ? Is Indigo 
more liable to fail than other crops ? If so, do the superior returns per 
beegah from Indigo remunerate the Ryot for his greater losses ? Ordi- 
narily, are Indigo Ryots above the world ? 

(8.) At what rate, under what conditions, is the labour of various des- 
criptions required by the Planter remunerated ; for tilling the private 
lands of the Factory ; for gathering the crops ; for manufacturing the 
Indigo, and for transporting it ? Is a lost crop worked out in labour ? If 
worked out, how is account taken ? 

(9.) In Farms and Talooks attached to Indigo Factories, what is the 
condition of the sub-tenants as such ? 

These queries may seem mainly to refer to the conditions of the 
native Ryot ; but they necessarily embrace the co-relative rights and 
interests of the Planter. A Factory worked for twenty years or for half a 
century must necessarily be invested with some ’sort of rights ; to ascer- 
tain, to define, and to preserve these rights could not but be advantage- 
ous, and is certainly due to the Indigo Planter ; and possibly even a 
Planter should be expected to admit, that in the system into which he 
was necessarily adopted, investigation may disclose involuntary defects 
which he himself would be most unwilling to perpetuate. 

A. Sconce. 


Kishaaghur, 20th April, 1851. 
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From F, Bealtout, Esq., Joint Magistrale and Deputy Collector of 
Pul)Jia, to the Conunis.sioncr of tlie Eiyahahye Division, — (No. 90, dated 
tlie 26th OctoIxT, 1854.)* 

Sir, 

When tlic Licutcnant-Govcnior visited tliis Station, lie desired 
ino to make a report to hiin, throiigti 3 ^ 011 , rogai’ding tlie expediency of 
rc-cnacting a Law for enforcing the ex(?cution of contracts relating to the 
cultivation and delivery of Indigo plant. I have since then made iiujui- 
rios on the subject from various persons, and I have now t!io lionour to 
furnish you with the conclusions which the information so obtained, and 
my own experience, have enabled me to draw. 

2 . You are aware that Section 111. llcgulation V. 1830 made the 

evasion by a Ryot of liis Indigo contract punishalJe by a Magistrate, in 
the same way as similar evasions of other contracts arc punishable under 
Section V. Regulation VII. 1819 ; and that this provision was rescinded 
by Act XVI. 1835. The rc.sult of that rescission was and is, that if the 
Ryots break the conditions of their agreements by a fraudulent transfer 
of the produce of their land to another person, or hy refusing to cultivate 
the land with Indigo, the aggrieved Planter has no resource but what is 
to be found in the provisions of Regulation VI. 1823 and Act X. 1836. 
But experience has shown that this is iusufficiout. "^rhe observation con- 
tained in the preamble of the former of the last-quoted enactments is still 
applicable to the case, with the alteration of only one word. The system 
at present in force provides, as above observed, no other remedy for par- 
ties injured by this dishonest practice than by a [Summary] action in 
the Civil Court. The difficulty and delay of obtaining redress by that 
course have not unfrcquently led to acts of violence, and even to serious 
affrays. ^ 

3. Tlie Magistrate can in no way interfere, for if the Planter brings a 
suit before him under Act IV. 18t0, as having a qiicn^b jiosscssion of the 
land, as obtained tlirough ad vauccsin money and ; jed for its cultivation, 
he cannot interfere, since the Siiddcr Court Ijavc exprcs.dy ruled that 
the Ryot who has cultivated, and not the pci-son who has made advan- 
ces, is to be held to be in possession of the land ; and that the lieu or 
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intorcst which tlie Planter luihls iukIct Section II. Regulation VI. 1823 
slioiild not ho considered in sucli ease. 

4. In 1835 the Legislature had ceii.scd to shadow forth in a preamble 
the reasons \vhich ha'I led to any enactment, and therefore it is not 
apparent wliy the rules of Regulation V. 1830 wore rescinded ; whether 
any inconvenience had been felt in practice from abuse of the power con- 
ferred, or other cause ; or wliether the Legislature of the day considered 
that any principle of Law was contravened by those provisions. But as 
far as I can learn, there wore very few complaints and very few convic- 
tions under it. It was originally enacted at the time of the great fail- 
ures among the Mercantile houses in Calcutta. Tlie Planters were all 
heavily in debt to those houses, and were much dlstres.scd for funds. 
When Palmer and Co. failed, the Native Zemindars took advantage of 
the consequent panic to induce the Ryois to break off all their engage- 
ments witli the Planters, wlio at that time could not hold estates in their 
own name. This state of things was represented to Govcrnmejit by Plan- 
ters ; and probably Lord William Boutinck .saved Indigo property in 
Bengal from utter destruction by pas.sing the Itcgiilation in question. 

5. I am assured by old Plantei-s that the (‘ffect of it was merely to 
keep matters quiet. The Zemindars ceased to instigate tlioir Ryots to 
break off their contracts ; and the Planters feeling themselves more 
secure were enabled to carry on their Concerns without having recourse to 
the compulsion and physical force to which the state of affairs hiul driven 
them. There was no complaint, they say, of oppression arising from the 
Law ; and they are not aware of the reasons which led to its repeal. Its 
enactment prt)ducod no evil ; while its rescission has sown the seeds of 
numberless quarrels, from which has sprung a full harvest of assaults, 
plunderings, illegal detentions, and affray.s. 

6. But the question for present consideration is, whether a Law of 
this kind be now required or not ; and whether it would be productive 
of more gooil than cvH. That its provisions will be to some extent 
abused, tliat there are men among the Planter who will not scruple to 
take a dishonest advantage of it, is not to be denied. But this is not a 
sufficient reason for refusing the prayer of tlio large body of honourablo 
men who do not, and will not, have recourse to such fraudulent practi- 
ces. For there arc many Laws of wdiicli rogue.s make daily use, but whicli 
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cannot on that account bo taken out of the books. A furged l)on(l is the 
common weapon of enmity ; but the Courts cannot refuse on that account 
to enforce those which are not fraudulent, Not atimitting, therefore, this 
plea against the enactment, I proceed to investigate the arguments in 
its favour. 

7. In the present state of the Law, if the Ryots wlio have taken 
advances refuse to act up to their contracts, the Planter has no other 
remedy than a civil suit. It will hardly be denied that this is in fact no 
remedy at all. The civil prosecution of a large number of Ryots involves 
a large expenditure, the greater portion of which can never be reco- 
vered. It is also a tedious process, although called summary, during tlio 
progress of which the Planter sustains additional loss. We find, therefore, 
that very few cases of this nature are instituted, although breach of con- 
tract is of frequent occurrence. In lieu of it, the Planter has recoui'se 
to physical force, the consequence.s of which arc injury and oppression 
with affrays. 

8. But the reason for this frequent braach of contract is net to be 
found among the Ryots, They can find no ultimate advantage in not 
fulfilling their engagements. It is the Zemindars who instigate them 
to evade their agreements, and who make use of the tremendous power 
they possess to prevent the cultivation of Indigo in whole villages and 
sometimes in whole Estates. The Ryots are always glad enough to 
take advances, because it gives them the means of paying their rents ; 
and for the same reason the Zemindars do not interfere before the time 
has arrived for sowing. It is well known that the agents of the land- 
holders are at hand to receive the rents when the advances are being 
made, and ore often present in the Planter s cutcherry for that purpose. 
The money thus secured by the Ryot and placed to ' his credit, he has 
no objection to throw the Planter overl)oard, provided he has some 
powerful person to back him and save him from his vengeance. There 
is no doubt but that he has, whether reasonably or unreasonably, a 
great aversion to Indigo. He believes there are many other crops 
which yield a more certain as well as a larger profit. I have heard 
Planters argue the contrary and produce proofs of it, but the idea in 
the Ryot’s mind remains the same. When, therefore, he is desired by 
the agent not to cultivate any Indigo, on pain of the Zemindar’s dis- 
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pleasure, he sees no profit in refusing obedienca He has pocketed tlic 
advances ; he knows that his landlord has ample power to oppress him, 
and he hopes that he will secure him from the Planter. ^He has no 
hesitation in signing an tkrar to break his contract, 

9. Probably the Planter hears nothing of what is going on ; appear- 
ances are kept up ; a shower of rain falls and the Takadgeer is imme- 
diately sent to the spot with the seed. Then the disturbance commences ; 
the Takadgeer is obliged to run, and the seed is destroyed. The next 
day the Planter is told that, instead of the lands being sown when the 
opportunity offered, the Ryots have with one accord repudiated their 
advances, turned his servants out of the villages, and filled the lands 
with Dhan. 

10. What is he to do? There is no remedy to be found in the Law, 
a great loss is impending over him; .and there arc only two ways of 
avoiding it. He must either use physical force and compel the Ryots 
to fulfil their contracts at the point of the stick, or he must come to 
terms with the Zemindar, if indeed that be possible, that is to say, he 
must make large presents to the Zemindar’s Omlali, and pay black mail 
to the man himself under the plea of the old rents which, in fact, he 
does not owe, or take leases of the villages on losing jummas. 

11. If the Bill which has lately been read in the Legislative 
Council becomes Law, a recurrence to the Lattial system will expose him 
to heavy punishments ; and he will be entitled to claim the enact- 
ment of some oth6r Law which will really protect his interests from 
losses of this kind. But even under the present Law, the api .oal to physical 
force is attended with great expense and great annoyance in many ways. 
For the sake of peace, therefore, many Planters consent to the Zemin- 
dar’s exactions, if not too immoderate. The coi^quence is, that the 
Law in some measure assists the Zemindar in levying what^ia in fact a 
heavy tax, and adds so much to the difficulties and expense of planting, 
repressing the commerce of the country in one of its most valuable pro- 
ducts. And it must be remembered that the large amount of ready 
money annually expended by the Planters has a very material 'effect on 
, the Revenues of the coimtry. 

12. But it may be that the Zemindar will not consent to any terms 
he may have a personal feeling to gratify in destroying the cultivation 
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C)f a Concern ; he may refuse to lease his villages to the Planter on any 
terms ; and at the same time prevent his Byots from growing Indigo. 
And I beg to say that I have seen instances of this. In such case if the 
Zemindar has large estates, in which an Indigo Concern has been culti- 
vating for years, he has it in his power to injure it in a very serious 
degree. In fact, ho is sometimes able to shut up one or two of the 
Factories. 

13. To obviate these difficulties the Planter is always willing to 
obtain landed property if possible. He rarely has the opportunity of 
getting anything better than a Putnee ; generally he must be content 
with a short lease. But for either he must pay very high, and agree to 
ii rent on which he will snfFer a yearly loss. To this he will submit 
reailily, if within his means ; and is liberal in the settlement, because he 
finds a great profit in it in freedom from cjuarrels and in the power 
which it gives him over the Ryots. 

14. The proposed re-enactment would provide a remedy for much of 
this, and prevent the undue interference of the Zemindar. If the 
Ryots can be brouglit to immediate punishment, the breach of contract 
will be a rare occurrence. The Planter will not spend money in vain ; 
the Zemindar will be obliged to have recourse to the not illegal exercise 
of his power over his Ryots in preventing them from taking advances, 
instead of first taking and then repudiating them ; and the frequent 
disturbances between the two will cease to occur. 

15. But if such an enactment is to be made Law, we must provide 
against the probable abuse of it by unscrupulous men. The general 
tone of the Plantere has improved of late years ; and the present Ijody 
contains men of higher principle tlian formerly. But in legislating you 
make a Law applicable to all cases and all classes ; and you cannot 
depend on iijdividual character. Planting is carried on by Natives as 
weD as Europeans, by men of evil as well as of good repute. Jessore 
and Nuddea especially are studded over with shut-up Factories, in 
almost all of which there arS large outstanding balances against the Ryots, 
under the name of advances. For in balancing the account of the Ryot 
at the close of the season, it is frequently the custom to pay for the 
Indigo brought to the vats without deducting the advances made, and 
thus to leave a balance a.cjainst him which is still called an advance. 
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16. Ko contract, therefore, ought to he valid beyond the current 
season. Each Indigo year should have its own contracts duly executed 
at the time the advances are made. Thuy should specify the amount 
of advances, the extent of land which the Ryot contracts to cultivate, 
and the boundaries of each field which is to Ijc cultivated : and every 
contract ought to be registered in the presence of the Planter, or liis 
agent, and the Ryot, 

17. This would raise a difficulty in regard to the Offices of Regis- 
try ; for neither could the Planter and the Ryots find time to attend at 
the Sudder Station for this purpose, nor could the former afford to pay 
for each of some hundreds of contracts the sum which it costs now to 
register any document, whether of small or of great importance. Regis- 
trars must be provided near at hand, and the charge must be fixed very 
low. 

18. In the vicinity of the Sudder Stations, or of the Head-Quarters 
of Sub-Divisions, such contracts might be registered before the Collector, 
or Magistrate, or the Officer in charge of the Sub-Divisions. But in 
more remote positions it will be necessary to appoint respectable Natives, 
who should at the same time be made liable to severe penalties for any 
misfeasance. And in all cases every contract registered should be for- 
warded for record to a central Office within a limited period. Such 
subordinate Registrars should not l>e allowed to take Mokhtarnamahs ; 
though they might admit general powers of attorney accepted by the 
regular Courts. Everything should be done by the parties contracting 
in person and on the spot, so as to give the greatest possible publicity to 
the proceeding. These subordinate Registrars would be of tiie same 
class as the Sale Commi.ssioncrs appointed under Act I. 1889 : and I 
think the expedient would be found to answer. 

19. On the whole, it seems to me that tho original rule of Regula- 
tion y. 1830 might he re-enacted without danger to the public, and 
with much advantage to parties engaged in the cultivation of Indigo. 
And it certainly appears to me that every just facility should be given 
to persons engaged in a branch of commerce so important in itself, and 
wliich is so beneficial to the* country at large. 
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From H. Stainfortii, Esq., Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, 
to A. W. Bussell, Esq., Undci-Sccretary to the Government of 
. ri-Bengal, — (No. 33, dated the 13th January, 1835.)* 

Sir, 

I DEG to acknowledge your letter No. 3079, af the lith ultimo, 
and to submit the following remarks on the recommendations of Mr. 
Beaufort, for the consideration of the Hon*bIe the Lieutenant-Governor, 

2. Tlie relative position of the parties, whose interests are involved 
in Mr. Beaufort’s recommendations, seems to be as follows 
8. The Planter’s Factory is surrounded by the land of other parties, 
on which Indigo must be raised fur him, or he must' close his Factory 
erected at great expense. 

* 4. If he can obtain a lease of it from the Landljoldei’, little power is 
left to oppose what he is able and ready to bring to bear on the Ryot, 
and matters proceed generally in conformity with his will. But it often 
happens that a Landholder asks a higher rent than the Planter is will- 
ing, or perhaps able, to pay ; or he is indisposed, from some cause or 
other, to let his estate to the Planter, and thus no lease is effected. 

I 

5. The Planter is then driven to deal with the Ryots, without the 
powers and influence which a lease from the Landholder would have 
given him. Moreover, the Zemindar, disappointed in not obtaining the 
jumma which he asked ; or owing the Planter a grudge ; or averse to 
having his estate covered with a crop which ho cannot sell in distraint 
for rent due to him ; or unwilling to be supplanted in the influence 
which, as Landlord, he thinks liimself entitled to hold among the tenantry 
of his estate ; or perhaps even desirous of }>rotecting liis tenants from the 
oppression which Planters invariably and necessarily exercise more or 
less, of course thwarts the Planter as much as possible. 

6. The Ryots generally have a hard time of it under the Planters. 
They know that when a shower falls they must be compelled to assist iu 
cultivation, or the opportunity for sowing will, bo lost ; ^that when a river 
rises, they must bo compelled to assist iu cutting the crop, or it will be 
destroyed by the water, and they feel that they had much better go , on 
7)iore majonm cultivating other crops which Mri Beaufort admits to be 
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more profitable than Indigo; but some are tempted by advances. to 
execute engagements, while others have engagements written out in their 
names and advances forced upon them, or not given at all. Such oon« 
tracts are of course readily broken, and no great influence, if any, on the 
parf^of the Zemindar seems necessary to induce the Byote to break them* 

t. This I believe to be the real state of tlie case, and it is clear on 
the premises that the cultivation of Indigo in Bengal is in a false posi- 
tion ; and that it cau only be carried on with any degree of fairness when 
the interests of Planter and the Ryot arc, in some measure, * assimilated 
by their standing, in respect to each other, in the relation of landlord 
and tenant, in which relation it would be more impolitic on Uie. Planter 
than it is at present to lessen the income and resources of the Ryots. 

8. Mr. Beaufort secs danger of fraud, and he would appoint persons 
to register the contracts near the Factories, as a protection to the Ryots, 
but quis cusiodiet ipsos custodes t It requires no special power of pre- 
science to say, with certainty of correctness, that, even as the Sale Com- 
missioners are the ready tools of the Landholder’s oppression, these pro- 
posed Pi^gistrars would be willing instruments to wink at the personation 
of any number of Ryots by any single servant of the Indigo Planter. 
Such registration, as protection, would be wholly illusory. If it would 
have any effect, the effect could only be pernicious. 

9. I need scarcely add, that until I came to the conclusion that the 
weak and poor, who form the great mass of the population, should be 
made weaker and poorer for the benefit of a small body of men, many of 
whom are very unscrupulous and oppressive, 1 am not likely to concur 
in Mr. Beaufort’s recommendations. 


From W. H. Elliott, Esq., OflSciatiug Commii^ioner of the Burdwan 
Division, to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, r-(No, 33, 
dated the 22nd March, 1855.)* 

Sin, ^ , 

In reply to your Circular of the 14th December last, No. 3079, 
regarding the re-enactment of Section III Regulation V. of 1830, which 
rendered a breach of contiuct for the cultivation of Indigo a criminal 
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offence, 1 have the honour to submit, with all deference, the following 
remarks:— 

2. The whole system of cultivating of Indigo in Lower Bengal is so 
radically bad, that I telieve there are few Planters who are not compelled 
at times to resort to violent measures, which their better feelmgs^dis- 
approve, for the preservation of their Factories from ruin. I do not here 
allude to those acts of gross injustice and open violence which admit of 
no palliation ; but I know from personal experience that Planters, who 
would scorn mch acts, do too often consider themselves obliged to take 
land for Indigo against the will of the Ryot who has refused advances, 
and to force advances upon others. 

' 3. Having served in the largest Indigo District in India, and in others 
of considerable importance, I have seen no little of the working of the 
system ; and I regret to say that I never yet heard of one instance in 
Bengal of a Ryot gaining substance by the cultivation of Indigo. The 
Oomashtas and other Omlah, the Takadgeers and other subordinates of 
Indigo Factories constantly amass wealth, more or less, but the fact of a 
mere cultivator of Indigo having become wealthy in Bengal has never 
yet been brought to my notice. Indeed, under the present system, strange 
as it may appear, the wealth of the Ryots is inconsistent with the well- 
heing of the Facioiy, which depends upon keeping a Ryot invariably 
upon the Debit side of the Account, as the only hold which the Planter 
has upon the land for the next year. 

4. Mr. Beaufort acknowledges in his 8th paragraph, that *'the Ryot 
has no doubt, reasonably or unreasonably, a great aversion to Indigo, 
because he believes there are many other crops which yield a more certain 
as well as a larger profit” In another part of the same paragraph Mr. 
Beaufort says — ” the Ryots are glad enough to take advances, because they 
give them the means of paying their rents.” I think it may fairly be 
argued, from these two statements taken together, that no Ryot who 

can otherwise pay his rents will take advances for Indigo, and this 
fact my own experience attests. I have known instances in which, 

circumstances having led to the abandonment of certain villages by 
Planters, the Ryots have been for some years free. Suddenly the loss 
of an ijam, or the commencement of a feud in another quarter, has 
turned the Planter's attention to such villages, and the Ryots have been 
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called upon to take advances which one and all have refused. The 
Factoiy Books have then been searched, and it has been found that the 
father of A and the uncle of B and the eider brother of C once held 
the lands now in the possession of those three individuals ; <^nd were, 
at the time of their decease, indebted in various trifling sums to the 
Factory. The unlucky Ryots were then called upon to pay the debts 
of their predecessors ; acknowledgments of those debts with promises to 
pay, prepared by some unscrupulous subordinate of the Factory, have 
then perhaps been shown to the proprietor, who naturally praised 
the good management of his Omiah, and authorised advances to the 
villagers, part of whicli Ijoing retained by the Omiah, the rest would be 
given with many threats, in presence of many Factory servants, to the 
unlucky Ryots whose fields, for years devoted to more profitable crops, 
would thenceforth be sown with Indigo. No effort of the Ryot in the 
supply of Indigo could efface the advance made to him ; and no cash- 
payment in liquidation of that advance could be accepted ; for, as I have 
already said, the grand object is to keep the Ryots always on the Debit 
side of the Book, as the only lien which the Factory has upon the land. 

5. That Ryots do often obtain assistance by cash advances from 
Indigo Planters, to escape the rapacity of Zemindars, is undeniable. 
1 have known many a kind act done by a Planter in thus helping a 
Ryot ; but, on the other baud, the return which the Ryot has to make 
i.s io him most ruinous ; and it would be strange indeed if the Ryot, 
knowing Indigo to be amongst the least profitable of crops, should 
voluntarily enter upon its cultivation. 

b. It is also a notorious fact that the Ryot does not get as much 
placed to his credit as his crop, if fairly paid for, would yield. I have 

. . . , heard many calculations made which sro 

A bundle consists of as mneh ... 

Indigo plant as can be encircled to prove that five bundles of Indigo are 
bv a six feet chain. , >1 1 i. . 

as much as can possibly be given, with 
any hope of remuneration to the cultivator, for one Rupee ^ but the 
general rate taken in Bengal I l)elieve to be eight or nine bundles : and, 
further, the measurement of bundles is made in various ways. At times 
the ebain is passed round the bundle so as to form what may be called 
just measure ; at other times the two ends are pulled with such force by 
two Takadgeors, that a bundle and half is compre.ssed within the chain ; 
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tlie dc^oo of strain to be used is, not improbably, regulated by the 
payment or non-payment of a douceur by the Ryot. 

7. I am quite unable to understand on what ground a Law is required 
for'the cultivation of Indigo, more stringent than that needed for Paddy 
Or Sugar-cane. Surely, in these days, when the liberty of the subject 
is so respected as to give undue safety to evil doers, a Ryot should not 
be forced by a criminal enactment to cultivate a crop which sad 
experience has shown him to yield no profit. 

8. I have myself occasionally seen Indigo cultivated willingly ; that 
crop will grow upon sandy churs where almost nothing else will flourish. 
On such a chur, were a Ryot paid at the end of each season for the 
Indigo delivered by him, and acquitted of all cktinriH for the future, 
many a man would be glad to cultivate ; but the known impossibility of 
extricating himself from the books of a Factory, in which his name 
has once been entered; the certainty that all the land cultivated 
this year, and perhaps an additional piece also, will be claimed next 

by the Factory, may well make every Ryot fearful of such a 
connexion. 

9. The conduct of the Native landholders with regard to Indigo 
Factories is not always so bad as it is represented. The Native naturally 
desires to make the best bargain he can. The Revenue Laws give him 
an awful power over his tenants ; and, in onlcr to make the Planter 
pay a high price for his Putnee or Ijara, he tells his Ryots that they 
must not cultivate Indigo without his permission. This provokes the 
Planter, and he tries to force the Ryots, who appeal to their landlord, 
whose pecuniary interest is at stake, and undoubtedly he has a right to 
gef the utmost he can for his property. The same thing is done every 
day in other matters, without exciting animadversion. I saw -not long 
ago, in Calcutta^ a dirty little patch of ground, adjoining a fine house of a 
rich man, and asked how he could tolerate it. He said he could not help 
it, as the ground was not his. It was worth about 100 Rupees ; he had 
offered 2,500 (but its owner demanded 5,000), ahd he could not take it 
by force ! The Zemindar’s demands are exorbitant, for the simple reason 
that they know the Factories cannot get on without their lands. The 
Plantos are annoyed, and feuds ensue. If no Planter would commence 
an Indigo Factory till he could secure the full amount of land necessary 
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for its support, very few disturbances would arise, aiul less oppre-ssioii .of 
tlic Ryots would be needed r as is the case generally with Nativfi Indigo 
Factories. A very large extent of country belongs to tlie Zemindar ; 
he makes no advances of cash, but gives the Ryots seed, and requires 
a certain proportion of the land of every village to he sown with Indigo ; 
for the produce of that land he pays at the end of the season ; not much 
perhaps, but a moderate remuneration. The Ryot, however, is free for 
the next year ; lie is not indebted to the Factory, and perhaps the next 
year some other Ryot’s laud may be taken. 

10. Again, in Tirhoot and Bchar, where the advance system is not 
prevalent, and the Ryots arc more fairly paid at the end of the season, 
and the Planters are on a better footing with each other and with the 
Zemindars, Indigo cultivation is a much easier matter than in Bengal. 
Many of the Planters are highly respected : I can mention an instance 
of this, which came under my owm observation, to the honour of Mr. ^ 
William Moian, of Mooteehareo, noAv an Indigo Broker in Calcutta. 
After the failure of the Union Bank and Cockerell and Co., wdio were 
liis Agents, ho liad no money and no s(?ed, and was in Calcutta making 
the l>est he could of a bad job. His Factories wore under the cliargo 
of a country-born writer, very lame and not very energetic. And, day 
after day, I rode over the neighbourhood and saAV his lauds cultivated as 
well, by the voluntary efforts of his Ryots, as in liis palmiest days. At 
the eleventh hour he got a little seed and sent it up. It was sown and 
he had an excellent season, and has since cleared off all incumbrances, 
and is, I hope and believe, a wealthy man. 

11. In the same District I saw, oft and again, that with regard to 
the hundred-tiwusand registered cultivators of Poppy, the greatest 
punishment that could be inflicted on them wasito get their names cut 
out of the Sub-Deputy Opium Agent’s Books. No force was required 
to increase that cultivation. It pays so well, that every man is anxious 
to be allowed to supply Opium ; and that led to the chief grievanQp of 
the Factories of that District, that each Ryot was anxiously looking to 
sowing less Indigo if he might sow more Poppy. 

12. I do not see how it can be doubted that, if a Ryot were well paid 
for cultivating Indigo, he would gladly do it. Nor do I see how 
the Legislature can be asked to assist in the forcible extension of a crop 

3 
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wjifch confessedly does not pay, and leads the R^ots concerned in it into 
endless annoyances. The registered contracts (which even Mr. Beaufort 
^nks necessary to guard against oppression and fraud) will, I believe, 
prove utterly useless ; and, with the kindest feelings to many honourable 
Indigo Planters, I am compelled to express a hope that the repealed 
Law in question will not be re-enacted, and that the Planters will, in 
lieu thereof, adopt a better system of management. 


From W. Luke, Esq., Civil and Sessions Judge of Midnapore, to the 
Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 1, dated the 
4th January, 1855.)* 

Sib, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
# T , No. 3079, dated the 14th ultimo, 

Letter fpoiti Comniigsioner of Circuit and . , 

Kevenno. Rajahahye, No, 402. of the 3rd forwarding copies of letters noted 
November, 1834, with one enclosure. • 

* * in tiie margin, requesting me to 

give an opinion of the expediency of altering the Law for summarily 
enforcing the execution of contracts entered into for the cultiva- 
tion and delivery of Indigo plant, as suggested by Mr, Beaufort, tlie Joint 
Magistrate of Fubntu 

Mr, Beaufort, in the 2nd paragraph ot his letter, observes that the 
result of the rescission of Section III. Regulation V. of 1830, ** was and 
is, that if the Ryots break the conditions of their agreements by a frau- 
dulent transfer of the produce of their land to another person, or by 
refusing to cultivate the land with Indigo, the aggrieved Planter has no 
redress but what is to be found in tlie provisions of Regulation VI of 
1823 and Act X. of 183^, but expenence has shown that this is insuffi- 
cient,” The grievances to which Mr. Beaufort adverts existed long 
before Regulation V. of 1830 was promulgated, and that enactment was 
iraiyed to meet cases such as Mr. Beaufort describts, and were certainly 
^ the mitU of the rescission of Section III. of that enactment My 
expenence does not tell me that the Law ns it at present exists is insuffi- 
cient for the protection of Planters against the dishonesty of Ryots: a 
breach of contract usually occurs by a hostile neighbour or the Zemindar 
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inducing parties who have taken advances for Indigo plant to depart 
from their agreement, and in such cases the Law, as it now stands ^ 
Section III. Regulation X. of 183C, seems to me to afford ample redress, 
not only against the defaulters themselves, but against all others who 
may be instrumental in prevailing on Ryots* to commit a breach of 
contract. 

The difficulty and delay in obtaining redress by a civil action, which 
Mr. Beaufort points out, is in my opinion exaggerated ; but if those really 
exist, the contemplated changes in our Civil Courts will supply a remedy. 

Class legislation under any circumstances is objt)ctionable, and I see 
no reason why Indigo more than any other product of the country should 
receive the special protection of the Legislature, as it is well known to 
all who have had any experience in Districts wliorc the cultivation of 
Indigo prevails that it is a forced cultivation. 

There are many causes for this. In the first place, it is a most 
exhausting crop, and land repeatedly sown with it deteriorates every year. 
In the next place, it is in the long run a losing crop to the Ryot. He 
may be induced to grow it for the sake of the advances, which gives him 
a command of money at a moment when he may much recjuire it ; hav- 
ing once, however, entered into cngageinonts, he is no longer a free Agent ; ^ 
liis land is pledged to the Planter, and he is seldom or never able to 
redeem it. At the close of each year he still finds himself, from some 
cause or other, debtor to the Factory, and tlicreforc compelled to sow 
Indigo with a view to clear off his debt, (a result never likely to occur,) 
or to suffer the consequences of refusal. 

None but the needy will voluntarily engage to sow Indigo plant, and 
in support of this fact I would observe that the first object of a Planter 
in establishing an Indigo Factory is to secure the proprietary right in. 
the land where his future operations are t{» l)C carried on ; by this means 
he obtains power over the Ryots, and his first step in furtherance of his 
object is to require all those holding lands adapted to the growth of 

Indigo plant to set apart a portion for 

Whether willing or otherwise. , . . • .1 

that purpose. This requisition is strictly 

enforced by the servants of the Factory, who measure off the lands, 

superintend the sowing, weeding, and subsequent reaping of the crop, 

and no solicitations or remonstrances on thij part of the Ryot are of 
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any avail. Tho Ryot mcivoK a faii- remuneralion for Ins lal^oin, far 
Or? Oie Planter himHelf is aivarc, l)ut it passes tliroagli so many hands, 
from the Factory Dewan to the lowest Takecdar, that by tlie time it 
reaches the party entitled to it, it is so sliom of its proportions, that 
it is no longer an adequate return for the articles supplied, or the time 
and labour Ixjstowcd upon it. Can it then be a matter of surprise that 
the Ryot should bo unwilling to resign his indopcntlcnce and means 
of support by voluntarily making engagements that he knows full well 
must tcrmiriafe to his detriment ? Certainly not, and for these reasons 
I think it would be impolitic to make the Laws in regard to Indigo 
contracts more stringent in thoir provisions than they are at present. 


From A. Sconce, Esq., Civil and S(\ssions Jtidgo ofNiuKh-a, to W. Guky, 
Esq., Secretary to the Goveiuinent of UcTigiil,— (No. 0, dated the 
lull January, 1855.)* 

SiJi, 

I HAVE had tho honour to rccc'ivo Mr. (Jndor-Secrctary Russclfs 
letter No. 3079, of the 14th ultimo, with its enclosure, relative to tho 
expediency of rc-onacting in a modified form certain rescinded provi- 
sions of Regulalion V. of 1830, with a view to the summary cognizance 
and punishment of a breach of Indigo contracts : and as instructed by 
tlie Honourable the Liculcnant-Govcrnor, I now offer, hut w’th much 
diffidence, such remarks as occur to me on this very wide and very deli- 
witc subject. 

2. In the 8lli paragraph of Mr. Boaufort^s letter there is a. remark- 
able statement. Mr. Beaufort ohseiwcs, that “ lliere is no doubt but 
that the Ryot has, whetlier re asonably or unreasonably, a great aversion 
to Indigo. He believes there are many other ciops which yield a more 
certain as well as a larger profit. I have lieard Planters argue the 
contrary, and produce proofs of it, but the idea in the Ryots’ mind re- 
mains the same.” This then is a preliminary fact, that the Ryot, be- 
lieving Indigo to be an unprofitable crop, is averse to undertake tlie 
cultivation of it ; and the proposition is, that he shall lie summarily 


* Selections XXXI II., pp. 19—55. 
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puiiislicd for evading hia contract to cultivate what he declares and 
k'lieves is a losing crop. 

ii. This incompatible conjunction of circumstances rather adds to the 
perplexity I have experienced hitherto when I have tried to form a view 
of this matter from my own limited experience : and I say unfeigncdly 
I should have teen gla<l if Mr. Beaufort had discussed, with all the faci- 
lities wliich his local knowledge afforded liini, the very peculiar position 
indicjited by the admitted rehictance of the Jlyot to sow his lands with 
Indigo. How is it that a Ryot enters into a contract to cultivate a crop 
to whicli he is known to be avei'se? How is liis reluctance overcome, or 
is it ev(,‘r overcome ? Is he free to take the contract or let it alone ? 
And for ourselves we may jujk, knowdiig that the Ryot is an unwilling 
party to tlic covimant, knowing that in his judgment the cultivation of 
rice or of oil-seeds would te' more profitable to him, shall we aggravate 
the canomaly by constituting the rejection of the contract a ciimc and 
imprisoning the criminal ? 

4. The feelings ascriteul by Mr. Beaufort to the Piibiia Ryot entirely 
correspond with, I may say, the general opinion entevtainod of the fc(jl- 
ings and inclinations of the agricultural communiiy in this District. No 
one, it is said, would cultivate Indigo if to his own choice: yet 
Indigo engagemenis are undertaken in spite of the known reluctance of 
the jicople. 

i}. Possibly the main cause of objection to the cultivation of Indigo 
is ascribablo to the losses it entails ; the sufficiency and quality of the 
crop being [irccarious ; and the unliepiidated advances Ix'lng an jrrede( 3 m- 
able burden. It is admitted that Planters cannot cultivate Indigo by 
their own hired labourers. They amnot make it pay. The I’ctunis do 
not remunerate them with sufficient profit ov(3r and al)Ovc the expenses 
of labour. Planters therefore prefer to throw the expenses of cultivation 
on tlie Ryots. Plantei-s pay for the erbp ; Ryots give their labour to 
produce the crop : but have >vc grounds to assume that the Ryot suc- 
ceeds in a crop which tlie Planter fails in I The precarious nature of tlio 
crop there is no contesting : and an inquiry of greater interest cannot 
be suggested than that of ascertaining, both whether the Ryot s absolute 
share of one yesirs crop be a ju.st return to him for that year, and wlie- 
ther it be sufficient to cover the losses he incurs in a series of years. 
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Some Plautci'ij, it is said, (aktj four bundles, some take six bundles of cut 
plant to the Rupee : and whether it be from generosity that one confines 
himself to the lower rate, or from right that the other enforces the 
higher, it is understood that, generally speaking. Ryots are never in a 
condition to relieve themselves from the balances written against them 
in the Factory accounts. 

6. But, as I understand, the connexion of the Planter and Ryot is 
not simply that of a cultivator working upon the advances of a capitalist 
Tlie Planter is not and yet is the cultivator. Ho selects the land ; he 
directs and compels the ploughing, and the sowing, and the weeding. 
The land is “his cultivation,” and the ripened crop is cut for his vai.s 
Unquestionably, by the energy and attention of the Planter the larnl is 
likely to be better tillcul and the crop more productive : but it is more in 
place to consider whether the interference which he exercises and the 
rights he asserts are compatible with his abnegation of the responsibility 
of a cultivating farmer ; with the freedom and rights of the Ryot, and 
with the j^equate remuneration of the Ryots enforced, but possibly, 
judiciously directed labour. An advance of two Rupees a beegah cannot 
justify the assertion of every sort of right ; nor is it, in any fair sense, a 
measure of the Ryot’s duty to labour, or of the romunoration of his lalx)ur 
and of his expenses additional to his own labour. Rather is it the reverse 
of the acknowledged remuneration of an exacted or required service, for 
to whatever extent the crop fails, the labour is practically disavowed, and 
the money paid in anticipation is written back as a debt against the 
Ryot. It seems to me that it is only by treating the subject in this form 
that the admitted unwillingness of the Ryot to grow Indigo can be 
thoroughly understood. Probably his unwillingness is not feigned, and 
I feci deeply the importance of giving a definite, if it were a truc^ ex- 

. , I- 

prossion to his objections,’ 

7. Again, it is universally assumed, that in this District Ryots do not 
retain more than a half, or a third, or less than a third of the advances 
ostensibly paid to them. The chief or a largo portion is absorbed by the 
Jfactory Omlah. Public Officers, European and Native, Native residents 
of the District, and others, speak of this as a feet which they believe, 
though possibly not one party so sjwaking can specify any case falling 
within his individual knowledge. Public report may be as exaggerated 
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as it k indefinite. Necessarily a goo<l deal dopends upon the Planter’s! 
p( 3 rsonal supervision at the time his money is distributed, and it may be 
feared that the most commendable efforts of the Planters who distribute 
their own advances are to some extent defeated by the mean peculation 
and unconscientious and faitlilesa fraud of dependants from which they, 
no more than the public departments of the State, can reckon on being 
exempt. My attempt to explain the reasons which possibly determine 
the Ryot*s aversion to grow Indigo would ha incomplete if I omitted this 
misappropriation of his advances. It is by the advance that the contract 
is professedly constituted ; and obviously the countenance and aid to be 
given to that contract by the Law should be materially affected by our 
assurance that the Ryot fully received, or was responsible for not fully 
receiving, the consideration stipulated in liis agreement. 

8. I do not know to what extent the advance consists partly of cash 
and partly of unliquidated balances of past years. I have seen cases in 
which the advance, expressed in a renewed contract, consisted wholly of 
the balance of an account. I have seen a case in which for tlie cultiva- 
tion of beegahs the advance consisted of 8 annas cash and Rupees 
6-8 of old balances. Generally, I apprehend, the entire advance is cash . 
this is a point however (as indeed ar^ many others) upon which I do not 
possess exact or sufficient information ; but even the exception to tlie 
general rule must be deplored which would invoke the aid of a penal 
Law to enforce the labour of a Ryot for the adjustment of an old and aii 
unchecked debt. 

9. Here, as in Pubna, there is the same striking unwillingness on the 
part of the Ryot to cultivate Indigo, and on the part of tlic Zemindar to 
let Indigo be cultivated. From both parties, over all, floats a shadow of 
dissatisfaction, which, however it may veil the nature and force of under- 
lying interests or passions, is itself palpably manifest. Both say we do 
not want it — we would rather be let alone ; but practically both accede, 
one to the cultivation of the repudiated crop, the other to the subletting 
of his estate to the proprietors of Factories. But they say more : they 
say they act under constraint, and are unable to abide the issue of an 
unequal struggle. No one more than myself abhors dishonesty, or the 
exertion of malicious influence, from whomsoever it proceeds. I have 
nothmg to say in favour of Ryots who accept advances only to embezzle 
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them, or of ZoiniiKkirs who, for .selfish and fraudulent ends, instigate the 
evasion of the mutually beneficial and mutually acceptable engagements 
of Planters and Ryots : but I cannot convert dissent into fraud, nor can 
I presume that the profits of a favourable speculation are, in tlie eyes 
Zemindars and Ryots, to be derived, not from carrying the speculation 
to a completion, but by contemning the crop and incurring the perils of 
misappropriating the Planter’s advances. Mr. Beaufort states, but does 
not attempt to account for, the motives of Zemindars in instigating 
Ryots to evade their Indigo agreements. In this District such inter- 
ference is comjDaratively rare ; but supposing it were not so, and that 
the fact is as asserted, it cannot be without a purpose that Zemindai*s 
oppose the cultivation of Indigo. Indeed, they can assign no stronger 
reasons than the Pubna Ryot himself assigns, that Indigo is a losing 
crop : but, l)csides, the Pubna Zemindar may be influenced by other 
motives which it is as just as it is important to ascertain. That the 
Zcmindai* sliould seek a share in the Ryot’s advances fur the adjustment 
of his rent is not censurable. Probably, when the advance is made> 
Koven or eight months of tlio Revenue year have gone. The advance is 
all that the landlord secs in the shape of harvest to cover his claim ; and 
when the real harvest is cut well into the second year, far from yielding 
rent to the Zemindar, it may be and often is largely insufficient to 
balance the Planter’s pre-payment to the Ryot. And surely in the mere 
matter of misappropriating advance.^ upon which Mr. Beaufort lays so 
much stress, and which it is the express purpose of his letter to bring 
within the cognizance .of the Criminal Law, the remedy is in the hands 
of the Planter. Let \|iim not advance at all. He knows that Zemindars 
and people are unmistakeably averse to the engagement he binds the 
Ryot by. Let then the fRyol cultivate his land in his own way, with 
Indigo if it be profitable, and with advances, if advances be desirable to 
him, paid at the risk of those who are willing to accommodate him. It 
is the business of the Legislator to exhaust, not lo increase, the oppor- 
tunities from which spring public crime. 

10. There is no advantage in an advance itself. It is notoriously an 
expensive incumbrance, A Ryot who, from his own resources, pays his 
rent, supports his family, and cultivates his rice, his dal, his jute, and his 
oil-seeds without advance.^, is far more prosperous than a Ryot who 
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cannot <lo the same things without l*orrowc(l money. It is not the 
apparent temporary convenience that the Ryot’s profit for the year begins 
and ends with. To be sure in Indigo the advance is too often the Ryot’s 
whole harvest. But I speak just now of the general uses of advances, 
upon which there is much misapprehension. It is not the advance, but 
the completed harvests of the whole year that determine the prosperity 
of the Ryot. He is mt prosperous, he is not iKJuefited, if the debt 
scored against him exceeds the crop which ho is supposed to have reaped. 
And, again, the advance is itself nothing, except it be the I'eproscntativo 
of rent and food and wages : and more happily these sources of wealth 
may be permitted to represent themselves. Without an advance, iis 
witli an advance, a Ryot may buy cattle, till bis land, and pay liis land- 
lord’s rent ; but this is all outlay on hi.s part, a means to an end ; aiul it 
is by measuring his in-coming crop nuly that wc can congratulate him 
or his country upon the resources he is supjK)sod to be the instrument 
of developing, An exhausting oroj* may impoverish the pi'oph^ as well 
as the soil. 

11. The superfluous assistance of an advance wlien it is not needed 
is too miioli confounded with the useful ends it is calculated to promote 
when it efloctivcly works up waste land, or encourages the people to 
adopt a more remunerating agriculture. Jhit neither of tliescs ooJiditions 
applies, iu a general sense, to Indigo. Hoar what the Pubna Ryot 
says : He says ho is prepared to cultivate his own land ; it will not 
therefore lie waste by the withdrawal of the Planter : and what is more, 
he is persuaded that the pro»]ucts lie will himself cultivate will pay 
him better than Indigo. Under such circumstances, it is a striking 
scientific error to commend or justify the employiTKJiit of advances. 
Capital supei-fluously spent is mis-s]rK‘Tit : and labour rnis-direetod is lost 
and wasted. I need not say that I do not depreciate the value of 
Indigo. To some it is a source of great gain. And I do not doubt 
that even the Ryot's reluctance to cultivate Indigo may lie conciliated, 
and the Zemindar’s opposition overcome, by tho recognition of the Ryot’s 
right to retain a profitable interest in the produce. 

12. It is not clear how much of the rescinded provisions of Regula- 
tion V. of 1830 Mr. Beaufort proposes to re-enact ; I suppose only 
Section III., which emliodies tlie ofil^nce amenable to the Magistrate ; 

4 
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but this Section is confined to the omissiOD to sow or cultivate Indigo, 
while in the second paragraph of his letter Mr. Beaufort speaks of the 
fraudulent transfer of a crop as if non-delivery were by the same Law 
a punishable offence. But it seems to me impossible that the Legislature 
should confine itself to the re-enactment of the rescinded provisions of 
Segulation V. of 1830. This would resemble far too closely the recog- 
nition of a nudum pactum, whereby all the obligation should be on one 
side and all the protection on the other. It seems to me that, in afford- 
ing summary facilities for the cultivation of Indigo, we are bound to be 
satisfied, both that we do not aid blindly an unacceptable and inequitable 
engagement, and that the Planter should fulfil his part of the stipulation 
under the same penalties that we suspend over the Ryot. Let it be that 
the Ryot is bound to cultivate what he agrees to cultivate. But there is 
more to be seen than that : is his agreement free : is his advance fairly 
enjoyed by him : is he made to sow land measured by the common 
standard : and as to the delivery of his crop, shall he be required to 
deliver plant at the rate of four bundles for the Rupee, as accepted in 
one Factory, or six bundles to the Rupee as taken in another-— an 
immense difierenoe to the Ryot ; and who, under the provision of the 
Law, shall see which rate is most equitable, and that neither is exceeded? 

13. In fine, 1 think that those who are interested in the cultivation 
of Indigo should, for the legitimate promotion of their objects, look to 
the good-will and to the prosperity of the people, and not to the special 
encouragement and countenance of exceptional Laws. 


From 6. U. Yule, Esq., Officiating Judge of Rungpore, to A. W. Rus- 
. SELL, Esq., Under-Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 4, 
dated the 20th Janfiary, 1855.)* 

Sib, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 3079, of the 14th December last, with enclosures, requesting my 
opinion on Mr. Beaufort’s suggestiems regarding the re-enactment of a 
Law for summarily enforcing the performance of contracts entered into 
for the cultivation and delivery of Indigo. 


* Selections XXXIII., pp. S8-C1. 
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2. Granting that exceptional l^slation of this nature, to the extent 
of rendering the breach of a civil contract punishable as a criminal 
offence, is allowable in certain cases, it is necessary, on asking for such 
legislation in any case^ to show some good ground for departing from 
the general principle of Law ; and I do not think any such ground is 
shown by Mr. Beaufort. He states that the p^ing of the Law of 1830 
probably saved Indigo property from utter destruction, yet that there 
were few complaints and convictions under it ; tliat it was supposed to 
have kept matters quiet ; no complaints were , made against it, and its 
rescission (in 1835) has led to a full hai-vcst of quarrels (paragraphs 4 
and 5); that the Civil remedy being tedious and expt'Jisive is not had 
recourse to, physical force being found preferable (paragraph 7) ; that 
the Ryots can find no advantage in the breach of contratu lo which they 
are instigated by the Zemindars, and yet that these Ryots who are 
always glad to take advances have, reasonably or unreasonably, a great 
aversion to Indigo, believing that there are many crops which yield a 
more certain as well as a larger profit (paragraph 8) ; that the Ryot, 
hacked by the Zemindars, does not cultivate, and the Planter to save 
himself must either use force or buy over the Zemindar and his agents, or 
take farms of the villages at losing juminas (paragraphs 9 and 10) ;«that 
for the sake of peace, the Zemindar’s exactions are generally consented 
to (paragraph 11) ; hut some Zemindars are not to he so pacified (para- 
graph 12) ; and finally, that farms, even attended with a loss on the rent, 
are generally desirable on account of the profit accnung in freedom from 
quarrels, and in the power which a fanner has over the Ryots. 

3. Without disputing any of these statements (though some of them 
certainly admit of dispute,) I may fairly say that thtre is nothing in them 
to show tte specialty in Indigo contracts which renders a summary penal 
Law to enforce their execution more necessary than in the case of con- 
tracts for other products of the soil The great crops of Bengal Rice, 
Sugar, Silk, Fibres, Oil-seeds, &c., are advanced upon to an extent to 
which Indigo advances can bear no comparison: the advancers would, 
doubtless, be glad of the aid of a summary Law, hut still the Ryots 
generally fulfil their contracts without being compelled to do so either by 
bands of anned men ok biibed Zemindars. I fully allow that thO 
necessity of keeping up extensive buildings and a large establishment 
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rfiirlors a breach of (!on(,ract by the Ryot more injurious to the Planter 
than it is to tho advancer on produce which requires no manufactory 
process to profit it for the in«*irket, but that is no reason for changing the 
Law in lus favour, and if it was, it applies to Silk, Sugar, Lac, and other 
brandies of trade as well as Indigo planting. But in all these trades 
there is no general complaint that the Ryots will not fulfil their con- 
tracts ; why should Indigo planting lie an exception ? I Ixilicve there is 
only one answer to tliat question, and that is in Mr. Beaufort's words, 
because the Ryots, reasonably or unreasonably, are avorsf‘ to Indigo, 
believing that there are many other crops which yield a more certain as 
well as a better profit. I cannot account for the universal dislike shown 
to Indigo by the cultivators in any other way. I cannot show in figures 
that Indigo is less profitable than other crops. The Ryots believe that 
it is so, and they ought to know best. Tliey take the advrinces under 
pressure of some kind or other, and having satisfied the present necessity, 
endeavour to escape from wliat they know to Ijc a losing contract. Tho 
mere fact that an Indigo concern can affbr<l to pay large sums to a 
Zemindar to induce liim to refrain from opposition sliows that there is 
not fair unconstrained dealing between the Planter and the Ryols. In 
the outset of a new speculation, the parties wlio first enter on it, or in 
case of ft monopoly, the monopolists may make a profit far exceeding 
that of those with whom they deal, or the ordinary avemgc of mercantile 
profits' but as soon as any branch of tnwte becomes open, and all arc fn^e 
to enter on or to refrain from it, the profits liecome pretty fairly eipializ- 
ed among all engaged in it : and no one will continue it who does not 
get a fair share ; but here is a trade carried on for nearly a century, wliere 
one party is enabled by his profits to pay largely, in addition to a most 
'expensive agency, one or more third persons, not for doing anything to 
help him, but merely that they may do nothing to oppose him, while the 
other party cannot lie persuaded to remain in tlie trade by almost any- 
thing short of actual force. In buying off a Zemindar I consider tho 
Planter simply purchases the power of turning Ins Ryots, so far as Indigo 
is concerned, into slaves, who arc expected to work not only without any 
share in the profits of their work, but at a \ml loss, unless we are to deny 
to the Ryot the power of judging for himself as to what crop pays him 
test. 
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4. The Zemindars or their a^feiits often doubtless encourage the evasion 
of Indigo contracts. They think the cultivation unprofitable to their 
Ryots, who they know detest it, and they dislike the influence which a 
Planter acf[uire.s in their estates, and the check which he more or less, 
according to his character, puts on their misdeeds ; but I believe their 
general reason for opposition is, that they find it profitable ; the Planter 
for his own interest must give them a sliare of the profits he makes out 
of the Ryots in their estates. 

5. Formerly the unwilling Ryots W('re compelled to cultivate by the 
fear of violence : then it was found better to pay the Zemindar ; now it 
is thought the Magistrate will Ix) cheaper than either ; hut I trust no 
Law will ever he passed to increase the profits of Indigo planting by 
oppressing still more tliose who suffer enough already. I have had many 
intimate and most esteemed friends aiiiong the Planters, and have some 
still, and I like them as a class. 1 know they do not believe that the 
Ryot is unfairly treated, and it was with no pleasure that 1 long ago 
found myself forced to come to that conclusion. 

b. 1 have omitted to mention a diffcrenco between contracts fur Indigo 
plant and those for other produce, which may have some little effect in 
adding to the Ryot s dislike of Indigo ; by tlie terms of an Indigo con- 
tract (I speak under correction), and, indued, often by the veiy necessity 
of the case, tlic Ryot must give the wliole of his Indigo plant to the 
Factory at the same fixed rate ; in contracts for other produce the Ryot 
only agrees to repay tlie advance with interest, &c., in cash or in produce, 
at a fixed or the market rate, while all the surplus is his own to dispose 
of as he pleases. 

From C. Steer, Esq., Judge of Backcrgimge, to the Secretary to the 

Government of Bengal, — (No. 31, dated the Vth February, 1855.)* 
Sir, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 3079, of the 14th December 1854, with its enclosures, relating to the 
expediency of rc-ciuicting a Law for summarily enforcing the execution of 
contracts for the cultivation of Indigo. 

2. I am utterly averse to the system of Indigo advances, Jis it now 
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prevails, and consider that it should be discouraged rather than facilities 
should be given to extend it. None but a Planter would deny that the 
cultivation of Indigo was not profitable to the Ryot. Is it for Govern- 
ment to encourage such a system ? Make the cultivation profitable, and 
the Ryots will of their own free will and accord, and without the enactment 
of special Laws, enter into contracts for the cultivation of Indigo as readily 
as they will any other sort of produce, and will be as little likely to 
bre^ their contracts as they are when engaging for the cultivation of 
any other sort of produce. 

3. Every honest Planter will admit that no Ryot will take an ad- 
vance unless the is in the last extremity, and that none ever get out of 
the Planter's books who are once in them. The reason of this is plain, — 
Indigo cultivation is ruin to the Ryot. As well might Government 
give countenance and support to the usurious Mahajun as to the Planter, 
as he now deals with his cultivators. Both Planter and Mahajun act in 
the same way — Both take advantage of the Ryots’ necessities, and both 
derive a usurious profit from their dealings. Let the Planters allow to 
the Ryots a fair share of the profits they themselves derive, and there 
will be no complaints that the Ryots are eternally breaking their con- 
tracts. ITie Natives are not slow in perceiving where their interest 
lies, and the Date cultivation is an example, how readily tliey will adopt 
the cultivation of an article from which a profit is likely to be gained, 
and they are not deterred by the knowledge that years will elapse before 
they obtain the slightest return. If the Ryot received from the Planter 
a price for the plant he delivers that would enable him to stand the loss 
of a bad season occasionally, he would with greater readiness cultivate 
Indigo than he now does the Date tree and the Sugar-cane, and it is 
solely because there is no reciprocality of advantage that the Lidigo cul- 
tivation is so much detested. As the Planters then have it in their own 
power to remedy the evil they complain of, they should be told to apply 
that remedy ; and a hateful and an unfair system, such as the system of 
advances now is, should never, in my opinion, meet with any support 
from Government. 

4. It may well be questioned' how far Indigo cultivation, carried 
on as it is now, is really beneficial to the coimtiy. A Planter spends a 
great deal of money ; he gives employment to a great number of 
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p(%Y«ODS ; his i-esidonoe in the country is, in many, ways, beneficial to the 
neighbourhood in which he dwells—these arc all obvious advantages ;,and 
it is also very true that in Indigo Districts many a Zemindar gets a good 
rent for his Estate from the Planter, promptly paid, where he formerly 
found it difficult to collect a small and precarious rent. The profits to 
the Planter on his Indigo enable him to pay a rent above what he can 
himself collect. But if, as I have not the slightest doubt, that the 
Indigo has been obtained on a system ruinous to the Planter a r tenants, 
then however valuable Indigo may be as an article of commerce, it 
would be better for the sake of the Ryots if there was liot a stick of 
Indigo in the land. 

5. So difficult is it to get lands for Indigo, that the Planter finds it 
necessary to admit into his partnership the lord of the soil. To him h0 
gives in the shape of enhanced rent the profit for Indigo, which in 
fairness belongs to the Ryot ; and the Planters have only to give that 
share to the Ryot to make the cultivation of Indigo as popular as it is 
now the reverse, and they vrlll then not need to lease lands at an 
unfair rat4, only that they may have their Indigo cultivators more 
under their thumb. 

6. As Planters only^ Planters do not benefit the country. As Planters 
they certainly introduce a crop which is highly remunerative, but they 
take all the profit themselves, and keep the cultivators poorer than they 
would be if allowed to cultivate the poorest description of produce. 
Planters who are also Zemindars have two things to look to, their 
Indigo and their Ryots. These are the men whom we may look to be 
a real blessing to the country, for their interest as proprietors of the 
land makes them careful to protect the Ryots, and they cannot push 
Indigo cultivation to a ruinous extent as regpds the Ryots, without 
suffering in a like degree themselves. In their hands, a Law making 
the breach of Indigo contracts criminal would be as little abused as it 
would be little used. But the Planter who only holds land that he may 
compel his tenants to raise Indigo for him, is not one whose power over 
the tenantry ought to be strengthened. He cultivates Indigo uponusury^ 
and like eveiy other usurer should be left to the remedy of the Civil Court 

7. It will not be deemed out of place to mention that I consulted 
Messrs. Hampton and Roily on the subject of Mr. Beaufort’s letter, as 
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they have both had considerable experience in Indigo Districts. Their 
opinions and those above expressed are identical. 


From H. B. Lawfoud, Esq., Officiating Magistrate of Nuddea, to the 

Under-Sccretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 31, dated the 

12th January, 1855.)* 

Sib, 

I HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your Circular 
No. 3079, dated the 14fch ultimo, and its enclosures. 

2. In reply thereto, I beg to inform you that I consider that the 
re-enacting of the law for summarily enforcing the execution of contracts 
entered into for the cultivation and delivery of Indigo would be a bene- 
ficial measure, provided that a stringent Law were enacted to prevent its 
abuse, and to protect the cultivators of the plant. 

3. Act V. of 1830, before the repeal of the two first Sections, was 
altogether in favour of the planter, and left the Ryot entirely at his 
mercy, for of course the planter could make the Ryot take advances to 
any amount, and after that have him punished in the event of his refusing 
to sow his land with Indigo. 

4. Now there is no doubt that Ryots generally object to the cultiva- 
tion of Indigo : in the first place, when the advances arc given, the Ryot 
receives the money with his own hand, but before he has left the com- 
pound of the Factory, he has been mulcted of the best part of it by the 
Factory servants, so that he is not much better off when he leaves the 
Factory than when he eritered it. I do not see how this can be put a 
stop to, for though many Planters make the advances to the Ryots with 
their own hands, they say that tliey know the Factory servants take a 
certain part for themseNes from the Ryots immediately the money is 
paid. 

6. Then again Indigo is not a crop which pays, as any honest Plant- 
er will allow, and very often, so far from paying, it is a dead loss to the 
Ryots ; this being the case, their antipathy to the crop is not to be won- 
dered at ; moreover, if, in a bad s^on, the Ryot, who has received ad- 
vances, cannot produce a sufficient crop of Indigo to cover those ad- 
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vances, the sum in which he is indebted to the Factory is carried on 
under the head of advances to him, although ho may receive nothing at 
•all. 

6. This is, I think, exceedingly unjust, and in my opinion the Planter 
ought to httve no claim whatever against thcj Ryot, after the Ryot has 
sown and delivered the crop of tlio specified quantity of land which he 
(the Ryot) agreed to sow. 

7. It is not the Ryot’s fault if tlic crop turn out a bud one, and if so, 
why sliould he be obliged to bear the biirtbon of tbo loss of it? If the 
Planter had sown and cultivated the Indigo himself, and aii adequate 
crop had not l)oen produced, the Planter would have had to Ijear fluj loss 
himself, and because the Ryot kis sown the crop, why should he liave to 
bear the loss fijr the Planter ? 

8. When Planters are ask(‘d why they <lo U‘»l take tlie cultivation of 
Ijuligo into their own hands, and do away w'itli the sysb'in of advances^ 
they will tell you that it would bo impossible to attend jjropcrly to the 
operations of a large Concern; There) may be some force in this argument, 
but 1 am quite sure that one reason for their disliking the cultivation is 
the knowledge that the loss in a bad season would fall on tlicinselves 
instead of on the Ryots. 

9. Then again many Planters, instead of apportioning a roasouablo 
quantity of ilie Ryot’s land for the cultivation of Indigo, will take a third 
or even a half of course. When this is the case the Ryot’s tiino is almost 
wholly taken up with his Indigo crop, and as this does not pay him, lie 
necessarily becomes a ruined main 

10. Now I know of one Concern in this District in which the manager 
only takes two beegahs out of thirty for the cultivation of Indigo. Tlie 
loss of his Ryots on that crop, therefore, is so small, i-hat it is scarcely felt 
by them, and it is a loss for which they are compensated by the protec- 
tion afforded to them by the Factory. I do not mean to say that two 
beegahs out of thirty is the utmost that any Planter ought to bo allowed 
to take, but if one man can make taking that quantity pay, no one 
ought, 1 think, to be allowed to take the excessive quantity which, as' I 
have shown above, some are in the habit of taking. 

1 1. There is no denying that the Planters require protection for their 
crops after they are sown, as the Zemindars are jponstantly stirring up 



the Ryots to refuse to sow after they have taken advances ; and I think 
that the re-enacting of the two first Sections of Act V. of 1830 would be 
sufficient to protect their interests, though, at the same time, I think a 
Clause should be added to Section IV. of the Act (unrepealed) making 
it a misdemeanor for a man to plough up his own Indigo after he has 
taken advances for the crop ; for the present Law, as interpreted by the 
Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, allows a Ryot to destroy his crop himself ^ 
after he has taken advances, and refers the Planter for redress to the 
Civil Court. 

12. If a Law such as this be passed for the protection of the Planter, 
there should be a stringent one passed for the protection of the Ryot, 
one proviso of which should be, tliat no Planter should be allowed to take 
more than a certain proportion of the Ryot’s land for the cultivation of 
Indigo. I imagine that it could be easily ascertained from the Planters 
tliemselvcs what a fair proportion is. If any Ryot chose voluntarily to 
take advanws to sow more than the legal (piantity of his land with 
Indigo, and afterwards refused to sow, the Ci iminal Courts should only 
be empowered to enforce the sowing of the legal quantity, and the Plant- 
er might sue the Ryot for any further claims against him in the Civil 
Courts. Without a proviso of this nature, an agreement would be taken 
from every Ryot to sow any quantity of laud the Planter pleased, and 
the Law would thus become a dead letter. 

13. Another feature of this Law should be, that if, owing to a bad 
season, or any other cause out of the control of the Ryot, the produce of 
the land which he had sown did not cover the advances which he had 
received, the Planter should have no claim against the Ryot on that 
account, it being manifestly more equitable that the loss consequent on a 
bad crop should be lx)r|ic by tlie Planter tlian by the Ryot who was 
obliged to sow it for him. 

14. If some such Law as this were passed for the protection of Plant- 
ers and Ryots, Indigo cultivation would be more \ )pular, I think, in the 
eyes of the people, and the protection afforded to the Planters would pre- 
vent many of the unseemly outbreaks wliich, at present, are of too fre- 
quent occiuTence in the Mnfussil. 
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From the Hon’ble A. Eden, Joint Magistrate of Barasot, to tho Com- 
missioner of the Niuldca Division, — (No. 500, dated the 19th June, 
1858.)* 

SiK, 

In reply to your letter No. 30, of the 17tli ultimo, calling for a 
report on any disturbances connected with the sowing of Indigo which 
have occurred in my District during the last two seasons, I have the 
lionour to report that, during the stuson of 1857, wc had no dispute at all 
wortli recording. There were a few misunderstandings between Mr. 
Uampton and his Ryots, wliicli were all amicably scttleil. 

Tliis year there have Ixiou two disputes : I c^n hardly call them dis- 
turbances. The first was the Cliarghat case, which has been fully reported 
to you, and regarding which much f‘orrespondence Inis passed between 
us, and with respect to the rights of which case I lx)lieve wc entertain 
very .different opinions. It will suffice to say that a dispute arose 
l)etwoen Mr. Larmour and his Ryots regarding his right as dur-izaradar 
on a short lease to measure the Ryots lands with a view to increase their 
jumma. 

The question, however, was settled out of Court by Mr. Laimours 
agreeing not to measure if liis Ryots would sow liidigo for him ; both 
parties agreed, and the Ryots took advance's from him. After tlicy had 
done so, Mr. Larmour wislied to gejt released from his part in the agree- 
ment, and appealed to you. The Ryots evidently thought this unfair, 
and complained to me. To punish them for complaining, Mr. Larmour s 
servants committed groat op])rossion, marking all their best lands and 
levying cesses. A serious affmy appeared to be impending. I deputed a 
Darogah to keep tlie peace. Mr. Larmour considered that tliis was equi- 
valent to my preventing the Ryots from sowing, and complained to you 
to this effect. You appeared to ho of his opinion, and directed me to the 
effect — “ That the Darogah is not there to protect the Ryots any more 
than he was there to protect the farmer ; the Ryots should be told 
authoritatively that they should fulfil their obligation.s, w'hatevcr they 
may be, and those who fail to do so will take the consequence.” 
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2. I accordingly, in pursuance of your wishes, went to Charghat, and 
tho Ryots sowed two teegahs for every plough they possessed without 
my disturbance. 

8. The next case I reported to you in my letter No. 431, dated 7th 
June 1858, after investigating it myself in the Mofussil. This case 
might have led to a serious disturbance. The Baraset Indigo Concern 
has this year sown very much more than it has ever sown before for 
years without the slightest disturbance, until after the sowings were pro- 
perly all over ; then, from some unaccountable causes, Mr. Hampton sent 
his Sudder Zemindareo Amlah to sow the lands in villages with which 
the factory had had no dealings for years. These Amlah collected some 
200 ploughs and ploughed up all the best lands of two villages — Rice crop 
included — and sowed Indigo: for the greater portion of these lands no- 
attempt or excuse is made ; for some of the lands claimants are brought 
forward from other villages, but the men do not make the slightest 
attempt to establish any claim ; and three of these false claimants actu- 
ally complained to me that they had been ordered to claim the lands 
under threats of a fine of 20 Rs. each, and applied for protection from 
my Court, as they did not wish to do so. The otlier claimants have all 
run away, and never came near me when I was in the Mofussil investi- 
gating tho case. Mr. Cockburn, the Assistant, who in Mr. Hampton's 
absence acted for him, did not, I am bound to say, attempt to screen the 
factory people by any false witnesses or claims. He accompanied me over 
all the lauds, and acknowledged that the oppression had been very 
great. 

4, In one village the Ryots turned out and diove the factory people 
off the lands, and beat them slightly, and are charged with having con- 
fined two Police Burkundauzes, This latter fact, however, I do not cre- 
dit. The Burkundauzes wore helping the Factory, as the Police al- 
ways do when deputed to keep the peace, and wore in my opinion insti- 
gated to make this complaint by the Factory Amlali. However, I Wievc 
that in the crowd they took the Burkundauzes off to the village, and let 
them go again, their object being to induce them to give evidence on 
their side. I instructed the Ryots that they might do what they liked 
with the crop, with the exception of a small piece claimed by a man who 
says he has advances from the factory, but from the Mofussil invesli- 
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gatioii I am satisfied tliat this man has nothing whatever to do with the 
lands. The case is now mider investigation. The factory proceedings on 
this occasion will tend very much to reduce the factory sowings next 
year. 

5. As regards the extract of your letter to (jovernmont, forwarded 
with the letter under reply, I beg to remark that, although in my opinion 
it is very objectionable that the Police and Criminal Courts should take 
cognizance of and have jurisdiction in mere mercantile transactions, such 
as enforcing the fulfilment of contracts to cultivate particular crops, yet 
the Planters would be entitled to ask for a more summary and satis- 
factory process than they have at present, if such a thing as a real bond 
JUle contract to cultivate Indigo existed. 

6. From information derived from Planters and Ryots of every Dis- 
trict, regarding which I have had an opportunity of making inquiries, 
I am perfectly satisfied that contracts, i c., engagements voluntarily 
entered into by both parties for the purpose of mutual benefit, are 
almost entirely unknown. The manner in which the so-called contracts 
are made is as follows : — 

The Blacksmith of each village furnishes the Planter with a list of 
every plough in the village. The owners of the ploughs arc then sent 
for into the factoiy, and arc informed tliat tliey will have to sow a certain 
amount of land, generally two teegalis for cfich plough. This estimate 
being made, each man receives two Rupees per beogah advance, whether 
willing or not ; from this two annas arc deducted, or, in some, cases sub- 
sei[iiciitly charged to the Ryot’s Indigo accounts for stamps. -The Ryot 
tlien signs his name on stami}ed paper generally blank, and this is called 
a contract. No particular spot of land is mentioned even where the 
paper is filled up ; it is generally considered preferable by “ high Plant- 
ers” that the papers should be kept entirely Blank, so that whenever 
the Ryot demurs to obey a factory order, he is brought to submission by 
a threat of filling up his stamped papers as a heavy promissory note. 
I have heard this thixiat made use of more than once myself. 

7. The only men who ever go to the factories willingly for advances 
are those who go openly with the intention of defrauding either the 
Planter or the Ryot These arc tl»e middlemen, generally prosperous 
Ryots who have a number of Jotedars under them. When in want of 
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money for a law-suit or any other purpose, they go to the Planter, wlio 
gives a large advance, but this man never sows a cottah of Indigo him- 
self ; lie makes all his Jotedars sow five cottahs or a beegah, and thus 
produces the requisite quantity of plant, sends it all to the factory in his 
own name, and takes the price himself and never pays a farthing to the 
Jotedar who has actually grown the plant. The Planter never oppresses 
these men, as they have too much influence, and they are the only men 
who really ever make money from the factories, except the Amlah. 
In nearly every village in the Indigo-growing portion of this District 
one pucca house may be seen ; the history of its owner will be nearly 
always found to be such as I have related above. There is anotlier 
.class who come for advances. These are men of notoriously bad charater, 
whose sole intention is to got money to defraud the factory. If the 
Planter chooses to give advances to such men, he must run the risk 
without expecting aid of the Police. The Agra Bank or any other com- 
mercial house might as reasonably demand the assistance of the Police 
to recover money advanced without sufficient security. 

8. I should (pute agree with the remarks contained in your letter 
to Government if these contracts were willingly entered into, but as I am 
perfectly convinced that they are not, I think that the less summary the 
pixDcess to compel their fulfilment the better. If these contracts were 
willingly made by the Kyots, the Planter would have little cause to have 
recourse to any Court at all. The whole of the crops in Bengal are 
grown under advances, yet we never hear of the Mahajuns complaining 
that the Byot wont sow his Rice, or Jute, or Tobacco crop ; the reason 
is, that they sow their crop on what land tliey like, and sell it at the 
market price. Ryots have boon known to get over 100 Rupees per 
beegah from their Tobacco crop this year. The average of an Indigo crop 
is 2 per beegah, that is, 10 bundles at 5 bundles for the Rupee ; at the 
very highest rate known the crop never exceeds 25 bundles, which would 
give 5 Rupees, from which the advance, the price of seed and cultivation 
are to be deducted ; for the price never varies ; there is no market price. 
The mere fact of the way in which the Ryots deliver their plant when 
cut is sufficient to show the spirit in which it is sown. They never take 
it to the factory themselves. They cut it and send it in, and make no 
inquiries about it. They are quite indifferent as to what amount has 
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l)Oon crediJcjJ to tlieni. They know that if tliey have sent enough to pay 
their advances twice over, care will be taken to leave a balance in the 
favour of the factory, so that there will be a hold over them for the next 
year. The Planter's sole object is not to recover his advances, but to 
prevent their recoveiy. I bedieve that there is scarcely a Ryot in Bengal 
who would not pay up his advances to-morrow if it would exempt him 
from future cultivation of Indigo. 

0. If the Planter was to pay a fair price for his plant, and one that 
would remunerate the Ryot, there is no reason wliy he should be less 
willing to sow this than any other crop : there is no crop that requires 
so little care ; it requires noitlier irrigation nor manure. 

10. There are other reasons which render the cultivation of Indigo 
so unpopular, viz . , that the Ryot is constantly sent for to the factory 
regarding his Indigo ; if he docs not bribe the Ameens, his Indigo is 
reported as dirty. Twenty or thirty Coolies arc then sent to weed it, 
and the expense is charged to the Ryot's account : this is very unsatis- 
factory for the Ryots, but satisfactory for tlic planter. It increases the 
Ryot’s debt, and is another link in liis cliains. 

11. After ho has made the so-called contract, the Ameens come to 
mark his land and enter it in the chitta. They of course choose the veiy 
l)est land the man possesses, and generally select one or two plots ma- 
nured for Tobacco or else close toliis house, to prevent which lie has to 
pay the Ameen a bribe equal to three or four times the value of the Indigo 
he will grow. Again, although the Planter is generally the izaradar 
also, he never remits the rent of the land which is under cultivation for 
Iiim, and he insists upon the Indigo land being changed every year, so 
that the same crop may not be sown on the same land twice running. 
All this annoys and imitates the Ryots. 

12. If Planters want Indigo, they must malce up their minds to pay 
for it. There is no reason that I can di.scover why a Planter should 
not take a jumma of each plot of land that ho requires. This would 
settle all disputes at once ; the expense would be no more than it is 
now, as a stamped paper is taken every year from the Ryots ; but all such 
pottahs should be registered, and I think for Indigo contracts a lower 
rate of registration fee might bo allowed, such as allowing the whole 
lands of a village to be registered in one paper. The cost would be tri- 
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fling, and the Ryot would not then deny that he iiad given the land 
and made a contract, but even then they would frequently have to make 
contracts under coercion : the Planter being also the landlord has the 
Ryots so entirely in his hands. The real cause of the oppression in 
Indigo cultivation arises from this combination. Again, the oppression 
of the factory servants is beyond description. Tliey are generally se- 
lected for their unscrupulous character : very frequently a troublesome 
educated Ryot opposes the factory merely that he may obtain employ- 
ment by being brought over with an appointment at the factory. He 
then turns against the Ryots whom he first instigated to opposition. 
Many of them are retired or discharged Mooktears employed for tlieir 
'known powers of chicanery and getting up cases, teaching false witnesses, 
&c. They are all underpaid, and it is au understood thing that they are 
to collect what they can from the Ryots. One of the great causes of 
complaint of the Charghat Ryots to Mr. Larmour was the gross oppres- 
sion exercised by his Kaib in collecting illegal cesses from them under 
the head of parbunny. Mr. Lannour refused altogether to entertain 
such complaints, as it was an established custom ; in fact, if the Ryots 
did not pay the servants, tlie factory would have to do so. 

13. In Messrs. Watson’s establishment it used to be and I believe is 
still, the custom only to pay servants’ wages on the average of the crop ; 
thus, if the Indigo crop averaged six ftindles per beegah, they received 
six months* pay ; eight bundles, eight months*, &c. As the crop rarely 
exceeds ten bundles, the men scarcely ever receive a year’s pay : they of 
course make the Ryots pay the difference. But perhaps the principal 
cause of dispt^tes regarding sowing is the total inaccessibility of the 
Planter to the Ryot. In the greater numjber of the Factories of Bengal 
the Ryots can never go and complain to the Planter of the oppression of 
his subordinates. Every complaint comes through the Omlah, and the 
Planter is guided entirely by the Amlahs’ report. The Planters are in 
the habit of expatiating on their superior knowledge of the condition and 
sentiments of the Bengalees from being so constantly in communication 
with them, but an inquiry would prove that, so far from this being the case, 
thoro is no class in India so inaccessible to their own Ryots as the Planters. 

14. In fact' the Ryots dare not go to a factory unless protected by 
a letter from the Magistrate. R 3 ^ots frequently come to me and ask 
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for a loiter stating tlioir cause of complaint, that tlioy may tlius' ge 
an interview with tho Planter. Both in the Chargliat case ami the 
Morukpore case alluded to above, before the dispute occurred, some ol 
the principal Ryots came in each case and asked for letters to Messrs. 
Larrnour and Hampton. In the first case they wont to Muliiath, and 
Mr. Larrnour would not sec them, although they had actually come to 
offer to sow Indigo for him : all he said was, let the Ryots go homo ; 
as some of the Ryots afterwards said to mo, “ if he had only abused ns, it 
would have been something.” Mr. Ilaiuptoii also believed his Naih*s state- 
ment that the men I .sent were turbulent characters, and instead of set- 
tling tho (lispute and sowing his Indigo (juiotly, he was led into the forci- 
ble sowing already reported. When I was at Chargliab on the border of 
Nudlea District, a number of Ryots eamo to mo and asked mo to repre- 
sent their case to tho Magistrate of Nuddea. On asknig thorn why they 
did not go into Nuddea or to Mr. Larrnour, tliey said that they couhl not 
spoak to Mr. Larrnour if they went to him, ami that tho whole District 
Udougod to him, and they could not got to Nudde.i without being stop- 
ped and brought back by tho fac(ory servant-}. Of the merits of their 
casesi know nothing, as it was no part of my duty to imjuiro. 

15. I think the present Laws are aiu])lo protection for tlio 2)resout 
system of cultivation, which dc.sc||rcpS no protection. Tho re:i,son wliy 
the Planters have not recourse to the Civil Courts is, that tliey liavo 
no proofs and no written bom Juk contracts. Tho Barasot Concern 
professes to have advances due for many tliousaud Rupees, but they iiave 
no proof whatever in support of their claim. They Jiavc no one to blame 
but themselves that their accounts and settlements have been conducted 
in such a slovenly way. It ajjpears to me outrageous that they should 
look to the Police to recover balances which theytaro unable to substan- 
tiate in a Court of justice, and it must be rcmemixjrcd that tho present 
balances are all founded on these old arrears and their interest. On tho 
sale of a factory tliese advances are not, [ imagine, paid for by the now 
purchaser : ho therefore has no claim on them. A very small portion of 
tliese balances of old advances ai’e actual money paid by the factory : 
they arise from the system of making up accounts. 

10. "fhe Planters in general will, I believe, admit the hardship of’ the 
present system as regards the cultivator, and acknowledge that, it n 

C 
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remunorafcivo prico. were pai(i, tlie Ryots would willingly sow Indigo 
as they do other crops on advance received from the Native Mahajuns. 
But they argue that " if we wove to pay a higher price, the Indigo would 
. not pay, and if we diil Jiot give advances, we should have no hold over 
the Ryot, and he would take his plant into the market, and competition 
would then raise the price to such an extent, as would prevent the 
manufacture of Indigo being carried on.” This is an evil that would 
in my opinion cure itself, for the Planter would not give a pice that 
would not remunerate him. The rise in price would therefore have a 
limit. But whether it pays or not appears to me a matter of secondary 
consideration. Government cannot bo expected to keep up a system of 
* forced cultivation and a forced market, to make the fortunes of a few 
hundred Europeans at the expense of millions of Natives. The question 
appears to resolve itself into this : Which is of the most importance, that 
a certain quantity of a particular blue dye should bo annually exported, 
or that a gi*eat and daily increasing cause of iliscontcnt and misery to 
the wliolc agricultural population of Bengal should be removeil ? That 
this discontent is increasing, and is the constant topic of conversation 
aniongst every class of Natives, cannot be denied by those who have 
an opportunity of judging of the real feelings of the Natives ; and I 
believe that tliis feoliiiir has been ve^ much criluiiiced by an idea that 
the Government is detenniued to upWdd the Planter against the Ryot ; 
and 1 think that there is cause to view with considerable alann the 
enactment of any measure which Avill encourage the belief that the 
Planter will be invi^sted with more summary powers. If there is any 
diflSciilty in sowing Indigo in this country in a fair, honest, and legal 
way, it will be surely better that the cultivation of Indigo should be left 
for Africa and other countries, where it cap be produced without oppres- 
sing the people. There is an ample field for speculators and capitalists to 
invest their money in other products in this country, which would 
mutually benefit them and the cultivators. 

17. I quite think that some change in the Law is requisite, although 
I doubt whether it should be under present circumstances in favour of the 
Planter ; at present, as I pointed out in my report of the 17th May, 1858, 
the Magistrate is frequently placed in the awkward j)Osition of having to 
carry out the instructions of his executive superior by ignoring the 
rulings of his judicial superior. 
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18. In the case of Deputy Magistnile Aklool Lutijof, he cndeavourc^l 
to protect some Ryots from having their lamb iorcibly sown by Mr. 
Larmour. Mr. Hope was directed to re-iuvestigate, and reprimanded 
Moulvy Abdool Luteof and puuished tho Ryots. Mr. Hope’s decision 
was approved by Government, but upset, with severe animadversion, by 
the J udge. 

19. You. directed mo, in the Charghai Cixse, ‘Ho instruct the Ryots 
authoritatively tliat they should fulfil their obligations, whatever they 
may be, and those who fail to do so will take the consequena's,” which 
consequences, as far as my (3onrt was concerned, wi'vo nil. My direct 
interference, therefore, could only he construed into an i Illegal attempt on 
the part of the Police to assist tlic Planter against the Ryot. By the 
Con-stnictions 385, G61, the Nizamut Adawliit ruled that a Planter had 
no right “to demand the assistance of I he Police ft)r tho purpose of com- 
pelling the Ryots to fulfil their contiucts, ami that their only remedy is in 
the Civil Court, and that the Magistrate cannot interfeve in such cascis.” 
The only order which a Magistrate can give is to depute the Police 
to keep the peace, which may mean anything or nothing. Take for in- 
stance a case in which a Ryot wants to sow his Rice on a partic\ilar plot 
of land, in whicli the Planter wants to sow Indigo; tho Darogah may keep 
the peace by letting the Planter sow, and k(3oping the Ryots quiet, or lot- 
ting the Ryots sow and drivijig away the Planter’s men, or preventing 
(jitlior party from .sowing, and thus virtually attaching tlie land. Which- 
ever he does, one party is sure to be dis* -itisfiod, and tliere can be no 
doubt that the R^'ot is the only party who really has a claim on the. land. 
He may have contracted, cither willingly or under compulsion, to sow a 
certain quantity of land for the Planter, hut wliat land is not specified in 
the contract. The Planter may have selected this particular plot of land 
after the contract was made, and put his mark upon it ; but he has no 
legal right to do .so. Yet if the Darogah was to prevent him sowing, he 
would never hear the end of it. 

A case under point is now before me. The Darogah of Hubrah was 
deputed by me to keep the peace between Mr. Hampton and the Ryotft, 
Mr. Hampton’s men came witli some 200 ploughs, and ploughed up the 
Rice crop and sowed Indigo. The Darogah stood and looked on. On 
my going out and .seeing the state of fhe case, and that these lands bo- 
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longotl to mm ^vho li.id Tioiinng to do with tho Factory, I reprimanded 
the Darogah for allowing tlieni to bo sown. He said, what could I do?” 
1 was ordered to keep the peace, not to inquire into the right of the fac- 
toi*y to sow. 1 could keep the peace by keeping the Ryots quiet, but not 
by stopping the factory people ; they threatened to sue me for every hour’s 
delay in sowing the seed. 1 suspected they had no right to sow, but 
had no order to stop them if I thought they were acting illegally. I did 
not punish him, for I saw what a difficult position he was in, and I ara 
aware that if he had stopped tho sowing, the factory people would not 
have rested till they had ruined him. 

21. Mr. Lannoiir complaiiiod to you that I had caused all his Ryots 
to refuse to sow, by saying that it was optional with them to sow or not, 
as they like<l. You appeared to tliink that I Irnl acted wrongly if I had 
done so. I never did do this, as I exi)laincd to you. But what can be 
said of a system, tho cons(^queucc of which is, that such an expression 
should be aide to stop the cultivation of a })articular crop ? I am aware 
that if I was to express .such an opinion to tlic Ryot.s, it would tend to put 
a stop to tho cultiv}itio}i of Indigo. But it would take a great deal of 
positive force to dissuade them from .sowing a cotbali less Tobacco, Jute, 
or Rice, than they intended. 

22. An lionest, determined Committee of Inquiry would .soon sliow 
that all 1 have stated is true, provided that a guarantee was given to tho 
cultivatur.s that measures would l)c taken to protect them for the future, 
otherwise they W(>ul(l only injure tliemsclves by stating the truth, and 
would conceal their real condition through fear of the consequences. 

23. Y ou will excuse me if you consider that I liave .said more than is 
befitting an Officer holding the suliordiuate office that I do, ljut I think 
it is the duty of every man to give his opinion fully on so important a 
sulgect, even although it may be opposed to the expressed opinion of his 
superiors. 

P. S . — Another reason suggests itself to me, why the Criminal Court 
should neither adjudicate sinnnianly in questions of contracts to sow In- 
digo nor compel their enforcement. 

Even supi>o.sing such contracts to be voluntary engagements, their 
non-fulfilment would not necessarily imply fraud. The Ryot might have 
taken tho advance with the distinct intention of sowing the amount of 
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ho for, hut by oppression of his Zeniimlar, or loss of 

his cfittle, or otlior misfortune, l)e unable to carry out liLs iiitcjition with- 
out the slightest malafides. It would Ixj very unfair that he shouhl he 
treated as a Criminal, and it would liecomc a mere question of ;uljudication 
as to what amount of the advance and wliat interest he sliould return. 

This, 1 apprehend, would only 1)0 decided as a Civil suit, and as such 
ohjections wouhl in all prol)ability be raised in every case of non-fulfil- 
ment of contracts, the Magistrate’s Odice would be converted into a 
Civil Court to adjust a question of damages. 


From J. CocKHURN, Esq., Djujoity Deputy Magistrate, in cl)arge of tho 
Jessore Olfice, In Loui) il. IJ. CnoWNU, Under-Secretary to the 
Coverninent of Bengal, — (dated the 31st December, 1859.)* 

My Lohj), 

I UAVi'] the lionour to acknowledge tlic receipt of your letter 
No. 724!3, dated the 17lh instant (received on the 24'th), requesting me 
to state, for tlio ijiformation of His Honuor tlio Lieutciiant-Oovornor, my 
0 [)iiiion, formed from experience, of tho prc.sent system of Indigo cultiva- 
tion, and to mention any facts illustrative of the ^system which may be 
within my knowledge. 

Ill ro})!}' I bog to state that I liave ever considered the present .system 
a groat mistalce, but a mistake wliicb, if any endeavour were made to 
rectify, Avould, I think, bring certain ruin on most Planters at the time, 
however Avell it may tlicroafter answer. 

My experience has bc‘cu derivcid from the system pursued in the Dis- 
trifit of Baraset, and the Kisimaghur factories bordering on it. T believe 
there is less of what U called “ zouluom” there than auy wliere else, for 
the Ryots arc proverbially more independent allout tlioso piuls than in 
any other part of Bengal. 

There are two entirely different systems pursued in “Ilhika” and 
“Bay Illaka” villages, in making advances for the cultivation of Indigo 
plant. In tlie latter generally it is a matter of clioice ; in the former it 
is compulsory. In a “Bay Illaka” village, or a few villages of the kind 
entirely surrounded by the Planter's “Illaka" ones, or if tlie Zemindar- 
^ jSt'kilions XXXI n., pp. 230-2^0, 
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were friendly to the Planter, of course choice would be out of the ques- 
tion, but a village or villages quite distinct and at some distance from 
the Planter’s “ Illaka,” and the Zemindar of which favoured his Ryots, it 
would be impossible for the Planter to force advances on them, or even 
if they held fonner advances (which is often the case), to get them to 
settle their accounts. The most miserable and destitute of these men are 
those who come into the Factories when in distress and beg for advances, 
fully resolved, when tlie time for sowing came, to evade any contract 
they may make (and in this they would to a certainty be backed up by 
tho Zemindar). The Planter is fully aware of this, but his great object 
being to show an increasing cultivation on tho books of the Factory, 

< thereby increasing its value, he makes the advance trusting to bis luck at 
some future time to prove in the Courts that his advance w^as taken 
voluntarily, and the contract entered into unfulfilled ; and if an order 
can be procured from the Magistrate of the District to compel the Ryot 
to sow, or a Darogah is sent out to prevent a breach of the peace while 
the Planter is sowing his own lands (which is much the same thing), why, 
the lands of the Ryots wjio took advances arc not only sown, but adjoin- 
ing lands belonging to other “ Bay Illaka” Ryots, who have never had 
advances, are at the saifio time finished off, the Darogah being present 
the whole time, and ready to report that no ‘‘ zooloom” was committed in 
his presence ! These Ryots, wliosc lands liavc tlnis been forcibly sown, 
seeing they have no help for it, come in afterwards and take the usual 
advance of 2 Rupees per beegali, thinking it just as well to get some- 
thing for their lands at once, for they know full well that if they waited 
tiU the time of cutting and manufacturing, it is very little plant they 
would be credited witli. This is the way cultivation originates generally 
in “Bay Illaka” villages. 

There is another way also, which is this, and is common about the 
large Concerns in Kishnaghur and Jessorc. 

If a few “.Bay Illaka” Ryots with small and im profitable jiimmas can 
be pei’suadcd to sell them to the Planter, be will pay them ten times the 
value of the jumma, as his object is only to got a footing at first in the 
village. As soon as he is in possession, he will sow the lands (which are 
intermixed with tijose of tlie other Ryots) w'ith Indigo. This plant will 
be most carefully watched by bis servants, four times as many servants 
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l)eiug often allowed for the protection of those lands than would bo allow- 
ed for the same amount of land in any other part of the Concern, the 
object being to seize all cattle that many be found trespassing on or near 
the lauds, and bring them into the Factory ; this will necessarily bring in 
the oMmers of the cattle, who are willing enough to pay .any fine the 
Planter may impose for damage done his plant, but this is not what he 
(Planter) wants. The cattle are not released till the Ryots, knowing full 
well wluit is required, at last agi'ee to sow a few becgalis of Indigo, but 
witliout taking advances : this is agreed to and the cattle released (or, 
perhaps, they may Ikj confined till the lands are sown). This being clone 
they are for the future Factory Ryots, for at the end of the year whatever 
the produce of the lands may be, still the Ryots will find that they owe 
Ihe Factory sometliing upon which an account is at once opened, and 
tliey and their .successors booked for ever. It does not require a particu- 
larly sharp Muhurrir to manufacture such .an account. 

In an “ lllaka” village it is quite a different thing : the method there 
adopted is summary and refreshing. * 

Immediately a Planter gets the izam of , a village, his principal 
ol)ject is to ascertain how many ploughs it contains (two beegahs to a 
plough being tlie lowest allowance). Of course, if lie sent his servants 
from house to house to ascertain how many ploughs each Ryot possessed, 
his returns would be decidedly erroneous and much below tlie correct 
number, for the ] doughs would he concealed at the bottoms of tanks, or 
sent away to some adjacent “Bay Illaka” village, or disposed of in some 
other way till the inquiry ceased ; then at the time of ploughing and 
sowing, when they would be reproduced, a few annas judiciously applied 
would bliinl the Factory servants more effectually. The Planter knowing 
this .adopts a certain and satisfactory means of obtaining the informa- 
tion he requires by at once seizing and brining into the Factory the 
village Blacksmith. He of course has had the making and repairing of 
every ploughshare in the village, is paid annually a certain sura by each 
Ryot (in money or grain) for every plough in use throughout the year, 
and can tell exactly how many each man has. 

Another person sent in for at the same time is the village Barber, 
but this is merely to bind him down to report the marriages which 
occur in the village, as on the marriage of a girl the Izzadar gets a 
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nuzzer called “ Batoc Salanioe ” of 3 Rujxics, and oii that of a boy 
1 Rupee ; however, this has iDthing to do witli tlio cultivation of Indigo 
plant, and is cxactcil by all Zemindars. 

The information relative to the ploughs l.eing obtained, the Ryots 
arc sent in for and an advance of 2 Rupees pur bcegali, at the late of at 
least two bcegahs (and sometimes six boogahs) per plough is made them ; 
their signature (if they can write, if not, they simply touch the pen) is 
taken to a blank Stamp paper, the value of whicli (2 or 4 annas, as the 
case may b(j) is added to the amount advanced (I mean to their account). 
The Arncens and Kalashces then go to the fields and put the fiictory 
mark on the best lands (unless bribed), which may have been reserved 
and manured for months for the cultivation of a remunerative crop, and 
certainly not Indigo, whicli cannot pay, as I shall show. 

The Ryot gets a nominal advance of 2 Rupees per bcegah. Isay 
nominal, because, after he has made the usual present to the Amlah, &c., 
there is very little of the 2 Rupees left ; but say he gets his 2 Rupees, 
at the end of a good season his account per l^eegah would stand so : — 
A bcegah of the very best plant, 20 bundles, at 5 

bundles for the Rupee ... Rs. 4 0 0 

Deduct expenses incurred by Ryot in cultivating that 
same lx?cgali — 


Stamp Paper 

. . . 

... 0 2 0 

1. Seed 

... 

... 0 10 0 

2. Five Ploughs ... 

... 

... 0 10 0 

3. Sowing cliargcs 

... 

... 0 3 0 

Weeding ditto 

... 

... 0 6 0 

4. Cutting ditto . . . 

... 

... 0 4 0 

5. Rent of Land ... 

... 

...100 


3 3 0 


6. Balance in favour of Ryot ... * ... 0 13 0 


1. Whatever the price of seed may be, the Ryot is always charged 
at the rate of 10 annas per bcegah. 

2. Lands that have grown a previous crop, and are consequently 
partially broken iq), requii'o to be ]»loughod at least five times before 
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being sown. Ploughs are generally hired tat the rate of eight for the 

Rupee. 

3. This is the cost of one plough required at f time of sowing, pre- 
vious to the seed being thrown into the ground, as also the cost of a 
basJiee or bamboo ladder, which is drawn over the land by bullocks after 
it has been sown, and the cost of the hire of wJiich is one anna. 

4. It requires three labourers to cut a l>oegali of good f)iant iu one 
day ; this (if the Ryot is unwilling U) do it hhnscll) is iU'complished liy 
the Factory Coolies, who are paid at the rate of 2-8 a month each. 

5. This is supposing tlu‘ rent of the land to i)c 1-8 per .annum. The 
first six months of the Bengalee year (ihat is, iVoni By sack to Assin) are 
supposed to yield the most profitable crop to the Ryot (this is the season 
for Indigo), and the Zemindar invariably receives two-thirds of the an- 
nual rent for that period. If a Ryot rented a beegah of land, the rent 
of which was 1-8 per annum, for only the latter six months of the year, 
he would pay the Zemindar only eight annas, the crops raised in those six 
months being considered far l(‘ss valuable than these capable of being 
raised in the previous six mouths. 

fi. It must not, liowever, bo .supposed for a moment tliat the Ryot re- 
ceives those thirteen annas ! Having been paid four Rupees for his 
plant, the Amlahs are entitled to two annas on each Rupee, whii’li 
reduces his profits to five annas, and from this ht) has still to foe tiu* 
Ameen, Kalashee, &c. 

The amount of the original advice Ls never ibductcd from the value 
of the plant, if by so doing it releases the Ryot from his liability to the 
Factory ; but the value of plant is paid him in full, and the original 
advance still stands against him on the Factory books. 

Every Planter, on the above account being shown him, would select 
some different item to object to. One would say I never charge a pico 
for weeding, becaue 1 never have it done. 1 grant some lands, espe- 
cially about Kishnaghur, don’t require weeding — the land is so favourable 

7 
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1.0 the f 5 rowi;li of [ndijyo, that, in apite of gra^s, S:c., it grows luxuriant!}^ ; 
l>ut if they deduct the amount stated by me (0 annas), they should 
be asked to state what the Ryot is charged for the carriage of Indigo 
plant to the vats. This is paid by some Factories, but in many the 
Ryot has to pay for the conveyance of his plant. Again, on tliose lands 
where weeding is not necessary, the Ryot loses quite as much or more 
than would have been debited him for weeding expenses, from the loss 
sustained in rent ; for land.s on which weeds and grass are not found 
must have undergone great cultivation, are superior lands and rented 
a(*cor(liDgIy. 

I may liere add, that in Factories not situated on rivers or lakes, and 
to the vats of which plant cannot be conveyed but by carts and bullocks, 
tlie Ryots are even greater sufferers than where water carriage is avail- 
able, for this rea^son that, during the manufacturing season, Mofussil 
roads (where there are such things) arc in a fearful condition, and the 
damage done their carts and bullocks is very considerable. They are 
paid at the rate of five Rupees per 100 bundles ; and when one comes 
to think that a cart cannot possibly bring in more than four bundles at a 
time, which, by Factory measurement, come to two or two-and-a-half 
bundles, and that a bullock never brings in more than three-fourths of a 
bundle at a time, and that pcrhai)- the plant is being brought in from 
lands two or three miles distant from the vats, and from which more 
than two loads cannot possibly be brought in a day, profit is a thing not 
even to be hinted at. 

Anotlun* Planter will say that a bcegab of good plant will yield from 
twenty-five to thirty bundles ; but they would find it difficult to show by 
their books that a Ryot was ever credited with that amount of bundles 
to the beegah. During the whole period of my experience I never saw 
a beogah yield above twenty bundles, and that very seldom. 

An average, of ten bundles to the becg.h is thouglit a first-rate 
season ; the general average in most good Concerns is eight bundles. 

When plant is sufficiently high to calculate the proliable amount of 
tbundles each beegah will cut, an average statement, called a Coot, Ls 
made, in which the lands are divided into first, second, third, and fourth 
quality. 
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The Coot of a thousand (1,000) beegahs of good plant would stand 
so:- 

of 1,000 beegahs of good Plant. 

First quality lands, which are expeciiod to yM J 20 

bundles per beegah ... ... ... 250 beegahs. 

Second quality lands, which are expet ted to yield 12 

bundles per beegah ... ... ... 300 „ 

Third (piality lands, Avhioli arc expected to yield 7 

bundles per beegnh ... ... ... 250 „ 

FourtJi quality 4an(ls, which arc expected to yield 3 

bundles per beegah ... ... ... 50 „ * 


Total ... 850 beegahs. 

I f I L .I lfl a M 

The other 1 50 beegahs would have nothing fit to calculate, and would 
be entered as Looksan^ or loss. 

I should mention, however, that the liooks of my own late Factories 
would show a Ryot who held an advance of 10 beegahs credited with 
400 bundles in one season ! But then that Ryot was also the Gomashta 
of the Factory, and cut every other Ryot a few bundles, which he (idded, 
to his own account. The Ooiiuushtas and their relatives (if Ryots) 
make of course a profit. No Ryot, I am certain (by honest means), yet 
made a profit by cultivating Indigo under the present system. 

Some Planter may, to confound me and confute tljo alcove statement 
re(iucst Government to depute one of tbeir servants U) the Concern 
nearest Calcutta, viz., Baraset. Here it is true that in nearly every 
village he will show a pucka upper-roomed house, sun’oundod with 

Golas,” and every other sign of affluence, Ixilonging to the hcatlman 
of the village, and that same headman will allow that he made* all his 
wealth by tlie cultivation of Indigo ; but then the question is how ? 
His word must be taken for it ; he has no books or accounts to support 
his statement beyond those of the Factory which are so mucli wa^te 
paper so far as the actual, truth is concerned. Call on any Mohurrir of 
any Factory to swear to the truth of any such account written by him 
and he is certain to raise an objection. 
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The way these heatlmcu have made their money is this : They hold 
an extensive jumraa in the village, which they let out in small portions 
to the poorer Ryots, who consequently become their '^JotedarsJ* 

At the time the advances are being made at the Factory, this headman 
goes in and says, “ 1 will get you sown 100 beegahs in my village ; ” such 
and such a Ryot will sow so much, another so much, and so on. The 
advances aie written off in the names of those Ryots, and the headman 
receives tlic money ! When he gets back to his village he sends in for 
his “ JoitdarSy' informs th()m that each man is to sow a certain quantity 
of Indigo Ibr Aim, and perhaps, if in a particularly generous mood, he 
lots one off an old debt of a few seers of paddy (for he is their Mahajun 
also), or gives another <S annas, and so on. The lands are sown, and the 
plant wlicu cut and taken into the Factory is accompanied by the head- 
man, who dictalcs to the '' Amdanee NoheesK^ (or mohurrir, who writes 
the plant account) what number of bundles he is to credit each man 
with, and what number himself (headman). This is the only way in 
which the cultivation of Indigo pays the Ryot. 

The most couvineing proof that Indigo honestly cultivated is an 
uuprofitahlo crop, and that the expenditure is by no means covered by 
tile retunis, is evident from the fact that most Concerns have altogether 
discontiiiue<l or considerably n^duced their Neezabad sowings, I mean 
tlic Neezabad that requires actual cnitavation, not Churs ! 

Where it is still carried on, tlie cg.sl per beegah {exclusive of ground 

rent and price of seed) is never under 
Us. 14 0 margin. 

{Second difcfo „ 0 10 0 ^ ® 

Four riou'iijs „ 0 8 0 I have put weeding down at 6 annas 

Sowinj' expenses „ 0 3 0 , , , , . ^ 

Weeding „ 0 6 0 P^r beegah here, as also in a former 

„ 0 4 4 letter ; but I don’t mean to 

say that is what it really costs. It 
depends* on the description of laud, and may cost labour equivalent to 2 
Rupees per beegah ; but 6 annas is the average of what a Ryot gener- 
ally gets to procure extra hands and get his lands cleared rapidly ; his 
own labour is in no case considered. 


14 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 3 0 
0 6 0 
0 4 4 


The books of some Factories may show a profitable Neez account, in 
fact, they generally do, but they are never to be depended upon, the 
object of the Amlah being to show that this cultivation pays, for this 
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reason that, in consequence, a deal of money passes through their hands 
the dishonest expenditure of which cannot easily be perceived ; they 
consequently screw the Ryots, and add a few of their bundles to the 
Neez* account, showing thereby each beegah to have cut some extra- 
ordinary number of bundles. Besides, Neez bundles are measured fairly, 
that is, the measuring chain is put over the middle of the plant, whereas 
Ryotty plant is invariably measured with the stocks protruding on 
cjich side of the bundle, the soft or leal’ part of the plant being in the 
centre, over wliich the chain being passed with the whole strength of 
one of the strongest of the Factory servants, the hwes and soft branches 
are compressed, and what with fair measurement would 1x3 two bundles, 
or a bundlc-and-a-half, or perhaps more, is put dowm at one bundle ! 

I l)elieve, however, 1 have far exceeded tiio limits it was intended, 
that I should have confined himself to. I beg to apologize for having 
done so, but cannot conclude without saying this that the Ryots of a 
European Indigo Planter are far better situated than those of a Native 
Zemindar who works his own Factories. These latter never receive a 
picc of advances, arc never paid either the value of their plant or the 
amount expended in conveying it to the Faettory. The only expense to 
the Zemindar is the price of .seed (and a few of them keep a Manager; 
whom of course they must pay) ; beyond this, and the cost of packing 
and conveying to Calcutta, I don’t believe they expend a single pice ! 
This I have witnessed Avith my own eyes, for I was surrounded by 
Native Factories, and saw for years the system they were carried on 
under. I 

Again, most European Planters listen to the complaints of their Ryots 
and if they don’t afford them redress, still the Bengal Ryot is generally 
quite satisfied if he can only get at his “ and relate his griev- 

ances in his loudest voice. He can then go back to ’ liis. village and 
brag about the friendly way he was treated, and this no doubt keeps the 
lower Factory servants somewhat in cheek. But it is next to impossible 
for the Ryot of a Native Zemindar to get to him. In the first place he 
generally resides miles away, or in quite a different District from his 
Factories, and an ordinary R}'ot cannot afford the time the journey there 
and back would occupy ; besides, no Ryot would attempt to face his 
Zemindar without a Rupee in his hand as a Nazzer. If he was fool 
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enough to present himsfilf without this necessary article, the result would 
undoubtedly be a shoe-beating and a summaiy ejection ; in fact, it would 
he next to impossible for him to get to his Zemindar without previously 
feeing the Amlali, and showing them that, he had the necessary Numr 
about him. And most Ryots cannot afford this expensive style of 
visiting. 

Whatever Acts may be passed for the protection of the Bengal Ryot 
will only affect the most blameless of Planters, and those in whose 
Concerns there is the least zoolooin ” I allude to those Planters who 
have no zemindary, &c., and who are consequently obliged to lie more 
just and conceding in their dealings with their Ryots. Those, on the 
contrary, who have zemindary, &c., will laugh at any Laws that may aim 
at a reform in the present system, not that they would openly resist 
them, but that the Law could never be brought to bear upon tlicm, for 
this simple reason, that no Ryot of theirs would dare to put himself 
under its protection, while his jiimma, and in fact all he posse.ssed in 
this world, were in the hands of the Planter. 


From W. DAMriEii, ES 9 ., Commissioner of the Patna .Division, to W. 
OiiEY, Esq., Secretary to the Government of Bengal, — (No. 1197, 
dated the 18th January, 1855.) * 

# * # * Th 0 entire system of advances in Bengal, as described in th(j 
preamble to Regidation VI. of 1823, is an evil one, and I can sec no 
more reason for declaring a breach of contract for the cultivation of 
Indigo punishable as a criminal offence, than for declaring the same 
punishment for the breach of contract for the cultivation of any other 
produce. 

I have always understood that the cultivation of Indigo was not 
generally remunerative to the Ryots, and might be considered more or less 
compulsory. The advances arc sometimes as recklessly given as received, 
the Planter trusting to his own means of enforcing the cultivation, which 
he knows the Ryot will, if possible, evade. It would be almost impracti- 
cable, as proposed by Mr. Beaufort, to separate the Hal from the Bakya 
advance. Factories are worked on the outstanding balances with addi- 
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tional ndvances, and the result of Mr. Beaufort’s plan would bi*, iu the 
Ryots being annually matle te give an acknowledgment of having 
received the whole sum Hal and Bakya. 


From Robert Forbes, Esq., Civil and Si'ssions Judge of Tirlioot, to tlio 
Under-Secrctary to the Oovcmiin nt of Bengal, — (No. 8, dated the 
10th January, 185.5.) ♦ 

3. In this Zillah, one of the chief, if not the chief Indigo District in 
the coimtry, it is rarely tlie practia3 of the Planters to enter into Indigo 
contracts with Ryots, as they oniinavily grow Indigo, and compel or 
induce its cultivation as Maliks or Thikadars, or themselves cultivate it 
in home farms ; and I can see no such analogy bolwocn a contract for 
service (a broacli of which is criininaily punishable undey Regulation VII. 
1810) and a contract for Indigo, that because the former is cognizable 
by a Magistrate', the latter should be so also I A contract for Indigo is to 
all intents and purposes just as miuh a civil contract as a contract for 
Grain or Sugar, and I am of opinion that a summary civil process is in 
justice amply sufficient for the Planter, and tliat to give liim a criminal 
remedy in addition would be arming him with too great an advantage, 
contrary to the spirit of all Law, and leaving the Ryot one remedy less 
than liis more pow’(.*rful op])onent. 

4. If a Planter is guilty of a breacli of any civil contract with a 
Ryot, the latter has no remedy in the criminal, and can ojdy go to the 
Civil Court, and as the Law now stands, the summary Civil process 
makes the Planter c({ual to tlio ZemintUr suing for rent, already consi- 
dered too strong in that re.spect. 


From H. Atherton, Esq., Officiating Judge of Sarun, to A. W. Rus- 
sell, Esq., Under-Socrctary to the tlovemment of Bengal, — (No. 
41, datc^d the 2nd February, 1855.) f 

3. * * * * I deny that Indigo cultivation does tlie Ryot any good, 
and I maintain tliat, until it be provided that Indigo cultivation is 
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specially advantageous to the cultivator, special Laws for tfie enforce- 
ment of contracts for ludigo cultivation cannot justly be enacted. 

4. I hold the Indigo cultivation, carried on as it usually is in 
Bengal, to be a forced cultivation, and this I consider to be proved by 
the admission of every planter and of every other person I have ever 
conversed with on the subject ; that no Ryot, receiving an advance 
of say 10 Rupees, would for his own profit grow Indigo if allowed to 
grow any other crop. Mr. Beaufort himself, in the 8th paragraph of 
his report, allows that the “ Ryot has a great aversion to Indigo,” and 
why is this, but that the Ryot knows Indigo is not a paying crop ! 
He will readily taka the Planter’s money when he can get it, just as » he 
Planters themselves and their masters some years ago took money from 
the Union Bank, but then having secured the cash, he will endeavour 
to evade a losing bargain, because he feels that the honest performance 
of the contract will profit him nothing ; and this is the reason, and the 
only reason, why the Ryot having taken the Planter s money is so easily 
led away by the Zemindar or other party instigating him to the 
breach of his engagement. But is the Planter deserving of pity? — 
certainly not. He knows beforehand that nine Ryots out of ten with 
whom he deals are rogues, that they will cheat him if they can ; and he 
has therefore only to blame himself for putting himself in their power. 
He can easily protect himself. He has simply to keep his money in 
his own pocket, and to hire land where he can get it, and to carry 
on the Indigo cultivation by hired labour, if he thinks the cultivation 
will pay him. His case no more calls for any special protection on the 
part of the Government than does that of the Native Mahajun who 
advances money for Rice or Sugar-cane. 


FromJ. H. Mangles, ESq., Officiating Joint Magistrate of Baraset, to 
the Commissioner of the Nuddea Division,— (No. 376, dated the 30th 
June, 1856.) ♦ 

6. * * ♦ ♦ I am fully impressed with the conviction that the 
present system of Indigo planting is in most cases forced and unnatural, 
and that it cannot act otherwise than oppressively towards the cultiva- 
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tors of the soil. It may bo, and no doubt is, prolmblo that in the majority 
ot cases the operation of this system is ami will be borne with the 
apathy characteristic of the coimtiy, but occasions will of course occur 
whim the resistance of oppression by violence will give rise to very 
sL'rioiis l)roacljcs of the peace. 

l>. It is extiviiioly iloiibtfnl, I think, whether any new enactment 
could cftoctually clicck the evil I complain of. The vicinity of justice 
wouhl \indoubtcdly bo more cflfoctual than any other remedy, and I can- 
not help thinking that tlie cheap justice at every man's door which 
Indigo Planters arc always calling for, would in a short time almost 
entirely destroy the whole present sy.stemoF cultivation. I most readily, 
howi'ver, ac^^uit the majority of European Planters of any active participa- 
tion in the oppression which goes on umlcr the authority of theirnames, 
but they know that they must wink at it to a certain extent, and hy trust- 
ing theh‘ Gomashtas, &c., fiir too Implicitly, lay tciuptatious iu their way 
to carry it far beyond what they even suspect, or, if they did, wouhl 
lolerate. 

7 *• I convinced that hove, and especially in the 

Kohrah case, a forced system alone keeps a plant of Indigo in the country. 
A oar or two ago the Zemindar who, according to Mr. Hampton, is 
>tirriiig up the Ryots not to sow for him, had a Factory of liis own. He 
lias now given it up, and 1 am infurined that the Ryots pay him 
yearly a large sum not to revive it. I doubt very much whether, when 
ImHgo is grown, the Ryots oven get a full quid quo at all on any 
pre-arranged, however reduced, rate. But supposing thus much, the 
rate is never viewed as advantageous to them, because far below the 
rate of profit attainable from other crops. As long as this remains so, 
and Mr. Hampton, with whom I .spoke on tlio JJubjcct, allowed the latter 
part of my remark to be true, it i.s folly to say that the system must not 
l)j‘ csseutially a forced one. 

S. Indigo Planters, I know, constantly lay stress on the apparent 
greater well-being of Ryot.s on Indigo estates, as compared with those 
under the ordinary Zemindars. It may be quite true what they say, and 
vet my position that planting Is forced remain as I have stated it. 

Z nnind irs, we arc all aware, are habitually guilty of frightful oppression 
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and extortion. Although I admit then that Indigo Planters are not so 
bad masters as they are, a very wide margin of exaction is still quite 
consistent with the admission. It is very little to say that English 
gentlemen treat their Ryots not quite so badly as ignorant and half 
savage Natives, proverbially unworthy of their positions. Government 
has surely a right to expect that the deference between the two shall 
be far more striking and positive ; but this as long as Indigo Planters 
servants plumlor the Ryots’ houses, or drive off their cattle, or illegally 
imprison their persons, can never be. 

From the Lieut.-Governor of Bengal, to A. Sconce, Esq., Legislative 
Mmter for Bengal,— (Belvidere, dated the 23rd March, 1860.) * 

I AM myself of the opinion that the Indigo cultivators have, .and 
long have had, great and incre.asiug ground of just complaint again-st 
the°wholo system of Indigo cultivation. But if they desired to brc.ak 
off their connection with that system, they should have done so before 
receiving the 'season’s advances. After working off existing engagements, 
for which they have received the usual .advance, tliey will have it in 
their power lionc.stly to refuse to grow another plant of Indigo unless 
it is m.adc for their own interest to do so. It will be monstrous if they 
are not allowed, not merely by the theory of the Law, but in effect, to 
exercise their legal and moral right in this matter. But they have, in 
ray opinion, no moral right, and certainly they have no legal right, to 
turn suddenly round upon the Planters, and with nothing to complain 
of now, more than they had before, to refuse to do what up to this 
moment they have led the Planters to expect that they would do accord- 
ing to custom and agreement I conceive, th.at whether the custom is 
grod or b.ad, and whethei the agreement on the Ryot’s part bo provident 
or improvident, and whether the general position of the Ryot who grows 
Indigo be or be not, for the time being, one of great hardship, no 
indirtdual Ryot has a moral right to break his agreement And still 
less can 1 think that a mass of Ryots who have agreed, and accepted 
advances in the usual manner, have any moral right to combine for the 
purpose of simultaneously breaking their agreements, in order to ruin 
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tlic other party. Against such a combination, — and for the purpose 
of saving from ruin, if possible, a great commercial interest, whiclj, 
however false its position may long have been, has certainly done nothing 
to the injury of the Ry(>t since the last advances were mjule and 
ac‘(‘e])tcd in usual course a few weeks ago, — it appears to me that a law 
giving a very summary but still a fair trial, and inflicting penal damages 
on the party who after a fair trial is found to be determined wilfully 
to break his ciigagments, is both justifiable and proper. Tlie Ditift of a 
Law whii'h I enclose docs no more than this, but I am of opinion that 
no Law that could bo frainod regarding Indigo Planting at the pres(‘iit 
moment should be more than temf)orary. Especially, I think that no 
Law in the interest of the Planter could, at the present moment, be 
boiHstly jwpos<‘(l which should have any effect beyond the season now 
running on. Wfj all of us know that the system is full of abuses. 
If we had Jicvcr licanl a word about Indigo Planting since wc arrived 
in India ; if there was not upon record a single case of abuse, on the 
part of an Indigo Planter or a Zemindar (and in this respect I desire to 
draw no invidious (llstinction between o!ic class and another), the more 
fact of the existence of the present ilitBculty would in itself prove tliat 
the system is rotten, and tliat the rottenness consists in this, that in 
piiictice the Ry(jt is made to act like a slave, not like a free ?nan. IJjuh'r 
a wholesome and hiir system of trade there must be in all dealings 
between two parties mutual gain, or at least the hope of mutual gain, 
and both parties to every dealing must be free agents. If, thereforo, 
4)ie Indigo Planting trade were in a wholesome and fair state, and an 
o(jual Law were practically applicable to the rich and to the poor in 
ilcalings between Planter and Ryot, it is certain that the Ryot would be 
as much afraid of the manufacturer not buying his plant, as clamorous 
for a special Law on his side, as the manufacturer is afraid that the 
Ryot will not cultivate and supply him with enough of the plant, and 
clamorous for special Law on his side. We see that the present strug 
gle on tlie part of the Ryots is to avoid the cultivation of Indigo. 
From this it is certain that Ryots who cultivate Indigo are forced 
to do so hy illegitimate coercion. The same men who fight for the 
privilege of cultivating a field with Rice, for sale in the open market, 
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nrc now nlrnost in n‘])o!li<m in nnl(jr <o o:sf**ipo llio raliunity of ciil- 
tivarmfr a -field with linli^o for sale (if sale it can lie called) to the 
Planter. 

1’liere iiin^t l^e a tlioroir.^lL inquiry into tlio vdiolo system. There 
would liav(? hern .such an iinjuiry Ion;* apco, I hi‘lievo, if people liad not 
lieen afraid of hrineiii;^ on such a cri.'.is as has now occurred. The 
.sysh'in was siieh, that .sooner or later a crisis was eei tain ; it lias now come 
in the. iiatinal coiir.s<‘ of things, and there is no longer an excuse for 
.dtirkini' the di-:closun; of the disca.se, and the apjdicalion of the remedy. 
Kor tia>f; i(;ison.s I could recommend no Law other than :i lempoia'v 
Law, and no |ja.w of any sort uide.ss it.s prom ul.eat ion to the Tlyots ]iia\ In; 
accom[)anied with a ]u-omi.so of foil and lliorouc;h iinjuiry into jiast 
pi.acf i(‘i‘, and thereafter of a w'cll considr-rod Li-w which shall ahhi'd 
pr.aclieally equal and coinpletc protection to the L^\ots as well as !'> the 
Plant'- 1 . 


X'\ 1, Wislijn’s I.-'j!' , 


C. II. Mam : I, Ci VutU rmitiii;? Bad 
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*]572. During tlie time you held these aptx)intftieuts, did yoti endea- 
vour to mix familiarly with the people, and had you froquout opportunities* 
of aacertainiug the working of the Ipdigo system ?-r-yes, I always endea- 
vour to mix as much as I could with the peojilc, Co ascertain their views 
upon all suBjocts, and, in the districts of Rajshaliyc, Moorshedabad, and 
Baraset, 1 liad ample opportunities of ascertaining, both from the natives 
and the planters, the working of the system. 

3o73. Do you hold the opinion that that cultivation is the result of 
free agency on the pait of the ryots, oi that it is in a great measure 
compulsoiy ? — My opinion is, that with the ex(‘option of factories which 
have a large extent of chn* lands cultivated, it is in no instance the 
result of free agency, but tliat it is always compulsoiy. 

3574 . Will you state to the Commission as fully as you can, tho 

facts, proofs, or reasons wliicli * have induced you to hold this belief ?— 
Flnii I believe it to Ik* unpiofitable, ami theiefoio I cannot believe tliat 
any ryot would consist to take up that cultivation, involving as it does 
serious pecuniary loss to luinw'lt ; ^econdlif, it^ involves an amount of 
harassing inti^rfeieuce to which no fuv agisit would sulyect himself ; 
thirdly^ from a consideration oi ilio acts of violence to wlueh^ the' Plan- 
ters liave througliout beem compelled to lesoit to keep up this cultivation 
as proved by the Ciimiual llecoid.s of IhugA \ fourthly, fiom the ad- 
missions of the plaiiteis themselves that if ilio i^ots weie fice agents, 
they would not cultivate Indigo ; the necessity under which the 

planters state tlicmselves to lie of sp nding large sums in the purchase 
of zeiuindaiijes and other ilescriptious of rights, giving tlicm territoiial 
influence and ])ower-^i of compulsion, without which they would lie unable 
to procure the cultivation of Indigo ; hixtldy, the statements of ryots 
and the people generally in the districll in which I liave been ; seventhly, 
the fivet that, as soon as the ryots liecamo aware of the fact that they 
were by law and practiiially free agents, tliQy at one* refused to continue 
the cultivation. 

3575 . Can yoivpoiut to any particular recoids, printed or other, in 
Hupivort of your asbortiou regarding acts of violtuoe I — I beg to hand in 
an abstract of forty-nino serious cases of murder, homicide, riot, arson, 
dao(Hl^» plunder, and kidnapping, which have occurred from the year 1830 
to 1859, some of which I have taken from records which came before me 
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durii^ my incumbency , others from Niaamut ir^poith, mul all 

from authenticated papers. I also give a file of heinous cases connected 
until the cultivation of Indigo, which occurred previous to the year IhlO, 
with a view of showing, that on the commencement of the System of 
pnvate trade in the interior of the oountiy, these acts of ^once were 
resorted to, and in consequence of those acts, five Eusopeans wore 
punished, and deported from the oountij , and the Qovemmont, m a 
Circular Onlei of the 20th July, 1810* considered it noccbsaiy to warn 
the Magistiates, to chock the system of forcing the cultivation by moans 
of advances on ryots This Lii»t statement I ha\(* derived from a printe<l 
Pailiamentaiy Report of 1820, on the occasion when tho Directois of 
the Company W(‘ie chaiged iMth iiiipi*di ng tlie wtticment of Europeans 
The great majority of the cises in the fiist list filed have occurted 
within the last ten ycais 

3 )70 Could you state how many of the alxic c cases came under join 
personal observation as Magistiat(‘ ^ -Undei my own actual objirrvar 
tion I only romemhor two cases of those noted m the list One was 
the case of kidnapping in Shanpore Facto? y* Bansbnini in, the 
Rajbhaliye ^strict, in Avliich one man was confined find dfod in, 
the godown, and his Ixidy was thj(wn by the factory s(ivant‘<, find 
sunk by ine«ins of bigs of lincks, in a fheel Tins I know from 
having been assistant to the Magistiatc who tried (ho C 4 ise, and 
kjug acquainted with the paities concennuf ni it The native 
servants of the f.ictorv ^^UG puiuslied 1>> tiie Judge, but wme re- 
leased by the Ni^amut who lulcd, iliat although there was no 
doubt the man had met his death wluJst conhiKHl in the godown, ye( 
that there was no distinct pi oof of the piccisc meaUs by winch he met 
hiB death, and therefore they mcAly punished those who were engoged 
in concealing the body Auotlici case mentioned there which i myscH 
investigated, was a casein which the seivants bf the Hobia Factory 
went with a large paity of ploughmen and ploughs, and ploughed uj) 
about 125 beegahs of theiyots cultivation, and sowed Indigo on the 
laml I impnsoncd the hxctoiy people, and was reprimanded for 
lemency, and for ha\ing shown a prejudice in favour of the planton? 
Another case which I want t<» mention, w'hich though within my own 
knowledge, is not contained in the list, was, that, when 1 went to the 
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Aurungabad gub-divi8ion, 1 found that it was the custom to carry off the 
cattle of the ryots who would not sow indigo. It having been brought 
to my notice that a great deal of suffering was occasioned to the ryots, 
by the sale ^f their cattle in the previous year, I int^titUted enquiries, and 
having ascertained one of the places in which the cattle were kept, I sent 
out a party of police, and released from one of the out-factories about two 
or three hundred head of cattle which even when brought to my own house; 
the ryots through fear of the planter were afraid, for several days, to 
come forwiud and claim. 

3577. What was the distance of the Sub-division from the head 
quarters of the factory, and why was the Snb-divisiou established 
there ?— The Ass^jitant Magistrate’s residence was between fifty and one 
hundred yards from the factdiy, and the Sub-division was establislied 
partly on account of the disputes between Messrs. Lyon and White on 
the one part, and Mr. David Andrew on tlie other ; and partly on 
accQint of the number of complaints wliich came from that quarter, of 
the oppression to wliich the people were subjected by the servants of 
the , factories. On joining the Sub-division, the head-quaiter house 
was not being yet erected, and not knowing the causes whi^ leil to the 
selection of tliat site, I recommended its removal to the tenvn of 
Junghypore, which was the principal of trade in that part of 
the country. On going to Aurungabad great o])jections were raised by 
the planters, however, to tlic selection of a site so close to the. factory, 
on the grounds that the Magistral c’s Court would interfere with 
the business of the factory. It is worthy*^ of remark that it was the 
factories of these two firms, which were first attacked during these 
disturbances. In justice, however, to the Manager, Mr. McLeod, I wish 
to state tliat I always found him personally willing, so far as was 
consistent with the interests of his employer, to pay attention to the 
complaints of the people, and, , to this, may, in a groat measure, be 
attributed the fact that the factory was not then a paying concern. 
Since then ,the cultivation has greatly been increased, and I am of 
opinion that it was owing to that that the late Qistiirl)ance3 took place 
in that concern. 

357|* Mr. Fe^yumn.] • In the forty-nine cases which you ferretted 
out, having occurred during the last thirty years, is Jt not the 
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case that in mcnre than half of thein> Enropeaos have not been 
accused, or, if accused, have been acquitted l-^There are scarc^ 
any one of these cases, in which the EuTopean or principal managef 
of the concern has .ever been put upon his trial, aj^ough in 
many of them, the Judges trying the cases have expressed strong 
opimons that such Europeans were themselves implicated in them ; 
aud it is to this importunity and freedom from responsibility that I 
attribute the constant recurrence of these violent outrages. 

3579. In such instances as you Iiave mentioned, was it not a gross 
dereliction of duty on the part of the Government not to prosecute tlie 
Europeansl— There certainly was a lailui'c of justice which, in my opi- 
nion, may, to ajeertain extent, be attributed to the sjfong bios which 
the Governor and many of the officers* of Government have always^’ 
displayed in favour of those engaged in this particular cultivation ; this 
may also partly have arisen from the difficulty which exists under the 
present law of obtaining a. conviction against Europeans as for inst&icc 
in the case in which a planter named Dick (dim Richard Aimes, was 
murdered by a European 2 )lanter nam^d Jones, a French jdantor nameil 
Pierre Aller, and some native servants, in which the PVcnchinau and the 
natives ' being amenable to the courts of the country, were imprisoned 
for life, whilst Yong, the Europe^p British subject, not being subject to 
the jurisdiction of the loc.nl court, was tried in Her Majesty’s Supreme 
Court in Calcutta, and was acejuitted on precisely the same evidence as 
was brought against the foreigners and natives wlio were convicted in tho 
district court ; the sentence being upheld by tljc Nizixmut Adawlut. 

8580. Tlien, you consider that in that case justice was obtained in 
the Mofussil Courts and denied in the Supn me Court ?— T consider that 
the Judges of the Court of the Nizaraut Adawlut are fully as competent 
to come to a decision on the evidence before thorn, as a Calcutta Petty 
Jury. I shall therefore consider that in this instance a failure of justice 
occurred in the Supreme Court. 

3581. If I tell you, that I was in the Supreme Court during tlie 
whole of that trial aud with a strong feeling against tho prisoner, and 
that I, and most other gentlemen in Calcutta, considered it impossible to 
find him guilty on the .evidence, would it alter your opinion in any 
manner as with those {acts before them, and emmnonting on 
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those facts, the Sutler Court subsoquoutly convicted the remaimlcr of 
that party as accessories to the murder on that evidence ; the previmts 
acquittal in the Supreme Court, and the distrust thrown upon the 
evidence havin^,^ Uicn urged by the defendant’s counsel, and ovcr-rtil^. 
Moreover, if the murder was not committed, where is Dick alias Riclmrd 
Aimes, who lias never appeared since. 

3582. In the other exses contained in your list in which no remarks 
arc made by the Judges, is it merely your opinion that the Europeans 
among thorn were guilty parties, and should have lieen punished? — 
Having had very little conversation with any other parties on the merits 
of these cases, I am not prepared to state whether any otiior person has 
formed the san|^i opinion, but in rajr own certainty, the Europeuo who 
organized an attack, who concdals the offence, and in (^nc instance even 
allowed one of his servants who had murdered a ryot, to he concealed, 
whilst a third party was sentenced capitally, should he held liable to the 
mme punishment iis a native of this country would have in all probabi- 
lity been sidijectcd to, if he committed the same offence. I allude to 
the case of Mr. Patrick Smith, of*Dullceinulla Factory, in which a ser- 
vant of his murdered a chowkidar who emloavoured to resist the car- 
rying off of ryots who refused to take advances for the cultivation of 
Indigo. The man admitted the murder to Mr. Smith the same day. 
The actual murderer in that case was not apprehended, but another ser- 
vant of the name of Ram Singh was capitally sentenced for that crime. 
Some months subseipicntly a scjcond murder Avas commitb?d by the same 
man, and a rufnour spread that this man was really the murderer in the 
former ease. On the representation of Mr. Hills, Dr. Arclicr, and othei*s, 
Mr. Smith then appeared before the Sudder Court, ami in conscqtience 
of the statement there made, tlie .’Sentence of Ram Singh was commuted, 
and the roal culprit was apprehended. 

. 3583. Thcn.in this" instance, did not the Sessions Judge and the 
Sudder Nizamut convict and sentence to l)C huii^ tho wrong man ? — 
ITioy convicted the accomplice who was present at the time, but who 
had not actually .struck the fatal Wow, insteail of the principal who was 
concealed in the factory, where he was subsequently found by tho 
Magistratttif: This arose from the fact that the two men were up-cmintiy 
lattials, natives of Bengal, in of w^hich some confusion 
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occurred in the identificatiou of the principal . dud the accpinpli^c by 
ignorant Bengali ryots. If the Eunipeau planter Imd come forward, m 
disapproving of the crime, as he ^vas bound to do before tho Mogistrate 
(X the Sessions, this difficulty of identification would not have arisen. 
The conviction of the Courts was acconliug to tjie evidence tefore them. 

3584. President] Is it not a very unusual thing for additional or 
supplementary evidence to be cither offered or received Ixjfom the Suddor 
jNksamut, such Court deciding only from the records ? — I never lieprd of 
a similar cour^ of proceeding ; I lielieve the evidence to have been 
received at the instance of the two Messrs. Ta^vor, one of' whom was Legal 
Remembrancer at the time. 

3585. Mr. Fergimson.] In tho course of enquiries, Ijjivc you not come 
across similar cases in the Opium and Salt Departments. — No ; 1 havq| 
not perused any records, nor have I any jxjrsoiial knowledge of such cases. 

3586. Have you not beard df similar cases in one of tlu‘ Salt 
Agencies in the Midnapore Zillah ? — I have heard that some heinous 
oflena^s occiin'od in somtMvay connectoil with the Salt Department at 
Hidgclee last year. In what way these rases arose, or in what way they 
were connected with tho Salt Department, I have no knoAvh.'dgo what- 
ever ; I believe them to have arisen from disputes lietwecn the prevent- 
ive and manufacturing branches of the Salt DepaHinenl ; hut my 
knowledge is entirely derived from general rumours. In the Opium 
Depaitmciit J have never beanl of any cases whatever. 

3587. Do not any ^aso similar to those in your list arise from 
disputes between rival native zcmiiidans respcctuig lands, liauts, 
&c. ?— Fretiuent ' affray.s and kidnapping arise from such sources of 
dispute, but of late years they have nearly ceased in that part 
of the country of which I have special knowledge, and I believe 
generally throughout Bengal ; they, however, more frequently take the 
form of disputes between two strong contenffing parties well able 
to cope with one another, and do not, as in the Indigo ca.scH, show tho 
strong continually preying on the weak, and disputes arising i)ut of a 
false system of trade. 

3588. Have you any reason to believe that the s}^tem carried on in 
the silk trade was different as regards ryots from that of the Indigo 
* business I have no knowledge on the subject-. 
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S<i 8 d< Have the Indigo coses now ceased iu BoDgal together vt^ith the 
cessation of the same zemindaiy affray^^ or do the former continue in 
any district while tlie latter have ceased ?— *I believe the establishment 
of the numerous Sub-divirious throughout Bengal has had the efiect of 
decreasing violent open outrages of every description, such as af&ays ; 
but the seizing of lyotsandthe conhnement within the factory wallS) 
has, in my opinion, increased as violent overt acts have decreased. The 
greatesit increase, however, is in cases unconnected witli Indigo on account 
of the fear which the zemindars have of those Sub-divisions, and the 
groat facility whicli is afforded to the European planters of opposing the 
ryots in any way wliieh does not involve any great publieity, such as 
would necessarily attract the attention of the higher- authorities. 

0 3590. Are kidnapping and imprisonment still carri^ on by zemiu- 
' dars as well as planters ? — Yes, I believe they are in many instances ; 
but riiice the passing of Act X of* 1859, I believe that they have 
greatly decreased. , : 

3591. Then, has the increase of these offences to which you alluded 
solely occurred in Indigo Concerns t — ^Whether it is that there is an 
actual increase, or whether it is that the establishment of Sub-divisions 
have brought tliem to light, or whether it is that the punishment of 
several planters for this offence has given the ryots greater confidence to 
speak more openly of these things, I am not sure ; but I have certainly 
heard more of such cases within the last few years than before, and I 
believe that it may be attributed to tho increasdl reluctance of the lyots 
to sow without such compulsion, and also to the check which has been 
given to such outrages. 

3592. In cose 18* you remark that the Europeans for whose bene- 
fit the crime was committed were not punished. Do you ground that 
opinion from the observations of tbe Judge or from what you read of 
tho case ?— To the best^of my recollection the printed report of the case 
will show that the Judge, Mr. G. G. Cheap, remarks that the case was 
one in which great blame attached to Mr. Tripp, and said it was cause 
of gre$f(; r^ret to him to put on record the com n^sion of such violent 
outrages by Europeans, but that ho was glad to state that Mn Kenny, 
the proprietor of the concern, was on his way to England^ and was not. 
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3593. case 29 you reinaik that Mr Fi'eucli wa» io the jiiil ,ia 
which these men were confined at the time. Do you mean Uy your 
remarks on that case that Mr. French ought to have been brought to 
trial I — Judging from the evidence, as it appears in the printed report 
of tife Sudder Court, I should, if I had been the Magistrate before 
mhom that case came, have committed Mr. Freacii to take his trial, as 
it appears that he compromised the case by giving compensation to the 
owner of the boat. 

359'lf. In case 3D yoj observe the servants were imprisoned, but 
Mr. W. CoUis, who was admitted by the Judge to give the order, was 
not put on .tiial, by virtue of bis de.scc‘nt from European stock, on what 
is that remark founded ? — It is my strong opinion derived from a peru- 
sal of the case. 0or tlie Judge stated that the order was given by.M^ 
W. Oollis himsoH and I can conceive no other pfmblc reason, wljy, ir 
the Judge conswlered Mr. Collis to have been guilty, he should not have 
taken steps to briilg him to justice, and, judging from the practice of tbo. 

courts, I feci convinced that had he been a native bis trial would hav(‘ 

■0 

been directed. 

3595. On the whole, considering the numl)er of districts fuid the 
number of Indigo concerns and of planters engaged, also the period of 
time over which these cases extend ; considering also the state of society 
in the Mofussil, do you consider tliat these serious cases frequent, rare, 
or otherwise ? — These ca.'^e.s do not in any \my rei)resent the total 
amount of such outraged that have been committed during the porioii 
embraced. The greater part of the selected cases of which an abstract 
has been given, are only tho-sc of so serious a nature as necessitated, a 
reference to the Sudder Court either on account of the severity of the 
penalty involved, or in appeal on points of law. . My own opinion is 
that not one tithe of the offences actually committed ever came before 
any court at all ; of those which are actually brought up by the ix>lice, 
very many are disposed of by the Magistrate himself ; and others of a 
more serious nature are decided by the Sessions Court without reference 
to the Nizamut. I have not hsid tlie means at my 4i»poRal to enable, me 
to lay before the Committee any memorandum of such cases. The im- 
proved administration of the polled arising ' from the kusuase of Sub- 
divisftns has decreased the numb^ of violent crimes of late years, but 
it has, as a consequence, checked the cultivation of Indigo. 

c 
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3590. Mr. Temple.] But, on the whole, do you consider that plan- 
ters rai’ely resort to serious violence or frequently ; and do you believe 
that these deeds of violence are committed by a few planters or by the 
majority, or what ?— I believe that deeds of the Tiolence of those noted 
in the abstract filed, are not frequent, but still they are such, As to 
keep up and perpetuate a feeling of terrorism without which, in my 
opinion, the cultivation of Indigo could not be carried on for one day. 
Any act of great violence, committed in any district, such for instance, 
as tbo attack of the villag(3 of Tlaut-dayal, in^tlie district of Rajshahye, 
in the concern .of Mt.*ssrs. J. and Jl. Watson and Co., in which three 
villagc.s W(*ro gutted, three cultivators killed, and six wounded, would bo 
enough to strike terror into tbo liearts of the ryots, in that part of the 
^)nutry for many years to come, and it is only • whenj|fthe ^yots have 
*rgotton sue!) acts as tliese, tliat any fresh violence of tills sort is 
uecessary. I [jelic^ve tliat there are many planters who do all in their 
power to avoid liavirig recourse to such expedients, but it will be 
found that one or tw<i outrages of the most serious description have 
occauTod within tlio remembrance of men in every district and with 
every concern. 

3597. Have you known many plantei’S, wlio would not under any 
ciix'umstances theinsolve.s order or authorize such proceedings ; and do 
you know, wlietlier such things could or could not be done by the ser- 
vant without the authority of the master? — I know many planters 
wiio would ueitlior authorize nor ordc’' such profceedings, but the system 
is such that they are frequently involved in such cases against their will ; 
that tlie system which they pursue, and the clas.s of servants that they 
employ, force them to this ; the worst that can be said of such men is, 
that when they arc so involved, they do not come forward as they 
should do, and publicly disown, the acts of their- servants and render 
assistance in bringing them to justice. 

3598. You have mentioned generally that European . planters are, 
pnuitically, never pimislied for acts of violence ; is it that prosecutions 
are instituted by the Mofussil Authorities, an«’ fail in the Supremo 
Court, or is it ^ that prosecution is not attempted, and if the latter be 
thft^Oause, what is the reason? — Proset?utions ore scarcely ever attempted. 
The reason ^ tljis is partly bocau^ Mofussil ^lagistn^tes knovr the 
difficulty of procuring a conviction in the Supreme Court, partly from 
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great unwillingjicss among prosccutoib and witucjjses to .subject Ihom- 
solves to the liability to come to Calcultbi to attend the Supremo Couit 
and to a great extent to the bios in fovuur of the planters, wliich has 
been too frequently displayed by men in all positions from the high^t 
officers of the Government down to tlio lowest. 

3591). As an officer of Mofussil o\’p4irieuce, what <lo yon consider to 
be practically the difficulties of proseeutirig the plant cm' Before the 
Supreme Court ; or how do these dilB(‘ultieh aiise ?--Jt never fell to my 
lot to have to commit any plautor, but judging fnuii mv cxperionco us 
a Justice of the Peai'c, in obtaining coftvictious against Enroj>ea ns, 1 
consider that very great pruetical dilla ulties 4‘xiht. For instaiic<‘, f have 
committed JSuroneaiis to the Supnune Court, the bill has })C!ln thrown 
out by the gpan*f jury under encuinslauco-, which. h'd th(‘ (Jovernnicut t® 
direct a rc-connuii tal on the same cvidcnris The evidence was ih'scril'M'd 
by tlie Advocate CScaeral as being ot the most clear and couclusi vt‘ descrip- 
tion Tlie puitics were lo-coinuiittiMl on prcciselj^tlic same evidence, and 
were convicted and scntcuced. In another cas(», I committed an 4)Hiccr foi 
trial for inauslauglitcr. Tiio offi(‘cr adinitti'd before me luiv ing committed 
the assault wliich led to the nidus death. The medical ovidcuco showed 
that although the man was in liad lic«dth, yet his ht‘ultli had l>oen 
hastened by the injmics ho had received. The giaiul jury tlirew out 
thcjbill ; and it is in Ccises like these, that dishcaitcn Mofussil Magis- 
trates fiom committing Euiojieans to the Supremo Court 

3B00. But as a llagistiato ami Jimtioe of llio Pi^aco, v\ould >ou not 
commit an otfender, if )ou believed him guilty on the cvub'nei*, iiieqM'c- 
tivel^ as to your opinion as to what might be the view tak* n by a 
Calcutta petty jury or grand jury ?— As a judicial officer, if the (widonce 
was very clear in any case before me, I should commit, but, as an execu- 
tive officer, I should hesitate to take up many cqses against Kuropcaus, 
which tinder the circumstances I should consider it incumbent on me 
to proceed with. 

3^01., Mr. Fergmson^ In this list I sec eight names of persons 
whom I personally kuow to be foreigners, and parties liable to the 
Mofussil Court ; can you account for their not being proceeded against, 
if there were any good guilds for^ doing so? — Of the evidence against 
the parties pafficularlf alluded to in the cases you haVfe mentioned, I 
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am not prcparieJ to speak without a reference to the cases, but the 
exemption to which you allude wa» probafjly Explained in my previous 
answer, in which I noticed the great bias which has always existed in 
favour of planters from the very beginning. 

3602. Then do you consider that, the Government officials have 
sacrificed justice to favour the planters ? — I consider tliat it has frequent- 
ly been the case, and I have stated so in official reports. I will go fur- 
tlier and say, that as an young assistant^ I confess I have favoured my 
own countrymen in several instances. 

3603. Balx)o G. M. GliXJiUerjee.] Do you believe that if the 
European planters in the ' Mofussil were subject to equal laws and 
smne punishment with the natives of the country, theji would be 
fetciTcd from C(jinmitting the oppressions you have alluded to^ — I 
believe that with the knowledge that they were subject to the Courts, 
and did not. enjoy tlie perfect practical impunity which they nOw possess, 
the system of force which is known to all to have existed so long, would 
not liave been continuoS by the planters. ■ 

3604. h it not the case tliat if a Native gentleman and an European 
gentleman, a British subject, were found guilty of a similar offence 
Iwdbro a Mofussil Magistrate, the former might bo sentenced to imprison- 
ment, ^'hereas the latter might g(it off by piying a fine to the extent 
of 500 rupees ? — If an English goiitlcmaSi and Native gentleman were 
placed side by side in the same case, I hardly think that any Magistrate 
could punish them in a different manuer, but in similar but sepai’ate 
cases, 1 think that it would frecjuently happen that a Native gentleman 
would bd imprisoned, whereas the European would only be fined, because 
the Magistrate has not, except in particular cases, the power of iiiipri- 
soning an European. 

3605. During the time the Indigo planters were vested with magis- 

terial powers, did not some of them abuse their power, within your own 
knowledge, to serve their own interests? — ^There were no honorary 
Magistrates in my district. , ' 

3606. Mr. Fergu^aon,] In the present state of the Mofussil Courts 
and vdth the present Judges who preside in them, would you like to see 
any European friend tried ih them ^-^1 think tfoit if the courts are.,good 
enough tqt Ule natives, they are good enough fi# *Eurc|fcwia If they 
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are not good enough "for nativ^ they are not fit to have any jurtsdietidii 
at all over any onow As far as I am myself concerned, I would sooner 
be tried; if innocent; in the local Sessions Court, with an ampeal to the 
Kizamut, than in the Supreme Court. If guilty/ I would prefer the 
Supreme Court and a Calcutta juiy. 

3607. Preaidmti] Several wtnesses have either stated* or admitted 
that Indigo cultivation is unprofitable and unpopular with the i}^ot$, and 
you yourself liave declared your belief that the cultivation for yeare hjis 
lH?en compulsory ; how do you reconcile those admissions and yoiu’ 
belief with the fact, that the system lias^ gone on for years without 
any change ?— f or many reasons : first, that the pet)plc of Bengal arc 
naturally patient in enduring oppressions. Years of tpanny and oppres- 
sion have taught them to l)ear every wi*ong .without resistance. Thei?^ 
feelings have taken the forni of .sullen morose hair*, nithcr than active 
opposition. The.se peut-ujr feelings have now for the first time foimd a 
vent ; secondly, the Police Courts have, until th^ last four or five years, 
boon out of their roach. The pkmter having the rights of a zemindar, 
has reigned oyer them with the powers of a despot They (hired not 
leave their homes to go' and complain at a distant station ; if tJioy did 
so, tliey nin the risk of returning to find their , cattle carried off^ or a 
relative illegally confined. Even in cas(*s in which, on those complaints, 
the police when deputed to hofd tui inve.stiguli()n, sometimes tlirough 
fear of the planter, and sometimes corniptecl by his money, nearly 
always influence by .some means or otber, reported the case against the 
ryot- The ryot would then be worse off than Ixjforc, and his only 
hope of peace, lay in cultivating Indigo without oppo.sition, but not as 
a, free agent ;■ Bengalis liave not usually that power of con- 

joint action which would enable them with any prospect of success to 
form a pombinatiou against the planters ; fourthly, lyots, from what- 
ever causes it may have arisen, have certainly all along beltcvedf that 
Government aftd Government pflScials were interested in the cultivation < 
of Indigo, that they were so .strongly prejudiced in favclur of the planter, 
that it was useless to complain. The ryots were unable to understand,' 
how a man living in terms of the greatest intimacy, and in daily 
^ GOpimunication with the planter, was capable of deciding cases justly; 
caaes in whicb%)e interests of that planter were concerned. Whatever 
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may lie the impartiality of the iiidivi^l Magistrate, it would be 
difficult to persuade an uneducated native that intimacy of this 
dcWriptiongWouId not bias a Magistrate in his oflBcial acts. This 
intimacy has very often, it may te 'without the knowledge of the 
planter, been made use of by the factory servants as a means to 
aocomplish llioir wishes. Again, facilities of complaint have been af- 
forJctl to tli<* Planters by the higher authorities from which the ryots 
arc altogotlicr excluded, and, I believe it to be the case that this 
privilege has licen made use ^f to influence siicli higher authority 
against such of the local authorities as may have shown a disposition to 
So justice between man and man. And there are case^ in wliieh the 
removal of officials lias been attributed by the ryots to the influence ^ 
brought to hear by tliose in the interests of the planters against such 
officials ; fifthljj, 1 belie vo tliat the pressure of Indigo cultivation Inis 
never licen so sovorc'ty felt as during the present time, ^ although the 
lyots have always l»ad to sacrifice a portion of their land and labour, the 
loss -has never bec‘u so severe as at the present time, when the value of 
that land and lalxiur has greatly increased ; fornu'rly those lands gave 
them enough to live upon and pay their rents* but as there was no 
'market for surplus produce, and hut little stimulus to ticcuinulate, it was 
not W’ortli their while to grow any great amount of produce . beyond 
what was necessary for their own con.suiilption. 

3C08. Can you mention any ca.sc.s witliiu your knowledge, in which 
officials were either interfered with or censured or removed for allegeiP 
bias against planters ? — Moulvee^ Abdool Latief w|s removed from 
Kalaroa for giving an order protecting tlie ryots against the forcible 
entry of the’ planter, My» predecessor at Baraset was complained of 
for saying that it was optional for ryots to sow Indigo or not, and was 
censured by the late Lieutenant Governor. Of this last Ctase I have no 
knbv^edge except what was derived from the planters themselves, and 
from the people who still believe him to , have Ix^en removed for pro- 
tecting. them. In my own case, I was, on nrivate i-eprescntations 
inade by planters, * reprimanded aiid interfered with liy the Com- 
miwioner. .Representations were made to the Government for my 
removal, the ground that I had told the r^ots that the 
cultivMilijl^ of IniUgo was optional. And ' three petitions were ^ 
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presented by parties of influence iu Calcutta^ within a few months, 
demanding my removal on tills account, and I had* considerable difii* 
culty in defending my own position and upholding my independence 
as a Magistrate. ^ 

3609. Mr. Fergmeon.] Are you aware tliat the cultivation of In- 
digo in the district of Nuddca does not occupy more than five per cent, 
of its aiea, and if so, how can it be so severe a pressur^^on the ryots, 
as you have stated it to be? — Ad niittin;; this calculati(»n to-be connct, 
you must first deduct from that^arca one-third of the whole as follows, 
wood, waste, village, and iinculturabld lands. You must next deduct 
one-third of this for those portions of the district in which Indigo cul- 
tivation is not carried on, anil with which the planter has no connefction. 
From the balance you must deduct a very large proportion of wot land 
suitable only for cultivation of late rice, and then if you take the 
remainder, which is tin* most valuable land in the whole of the district and 
the most productive, you will find that the planters have thrown out of 
profitable cultivation a pr«)poi*tiou of the best lan<l, which ninst press 
with very gi’oat severity on those engaged in tlie cultivation of profitable 
crops in the part of the district where factories are situated. 

3610. But the seed crops are cold weather crops, which can be grown 
equally with Indigo and early rice'; and do you think that while grain 
crops, such as rice, can bo takca continually off the same land, it would 
nothin) better to vaiy such crops occasionally with Indigo ?■— Provided 

lifhat Indigo were as profitable as any other crop, I can uuderstaud that 
an occasional crop of that plant might be beneficial to the soil, but so 
long as it is a dead loss to the ryot, out of pocket, eveu the inferior rice 
crop is more remunerative to him. But, there are other crops, such as 
jute, sugar-cane, chillieSf ginger, turmeric^ iolmcco, which afford the 
ryot a still greater profit than rice ; but even supposing* that this was 
not, the case ; the land is the land of the ly^s, fliey are the best judges 
of their own interests, and so long as tbey’ouject to the cultivatibn of 
Indigo for whatever reason, I can conceive no principle upon which it . 
can be argjaed that it is justifi|ble for a third party to come in and 
insist upon a ryot sow'ing that to which he objects, alttough it may 
be in his opinion beneficial to the ryot. 

* 361 1. But if a ryot has made a centmet and has leceivtxf money to 
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HOW Indigo, upon what principle has he a right to decline to do go 1*— 
If a lyot, be»ng a free agent and actiiig without foirce, either actu^ or 
inoral, voluntarily enters into a contract for the cultivation of any crop, 
he is of course Ijoiind to fulfil it, but the result of my experience and 
my enquiries on the subject convince me that in scarcely any instance 
does a lyot, being a free agent, enter into contracts or receive advances 
< for tto cultivajion of Indigo, which is admitted by many competent 
authorities to involve a pecuniary loss upon the ryot One of the main 
elements of the contract, to make it Ifegal, must be that it has volun- 
tarily been entered into by both "parties. My own opinion is, that in no 
instances within the last six years at least, have ryots entered' into legal 
contracts for the cultivation of this crop. 

»Sf)l2. Premlmt^ But will you state the precise nature of your 
(ixporience as to how these contracts are first entertd into ? — Prom my. 
own experience derived from conversations with both ryots and 
planters, ami from the examination of the factory books, and from 
the inspection of the contracts themselves, and from constant 
enquiries and investigations for the last four years into the matter, I, 
still continue of opinion that tho description of the mode as to how 
contracts are entered into, given in ray letter No. 500, dated 19th June 
1 858, page 220 of tho Blue Book, is a correct description of the manner 
in which advances are given and received. 

3613. Mr. Ferg^mon,!^ Do you know that the land in the dilftict 
of Baraset to which your experience Mid enquiries appear to have beeii|| 
limited, is unsuited for tho cultivation of Indigo, and that it does not 
produce one-half of the plant which tho lands in Kishnaghur and 
Jessorc do ? — ^I have always un<lerstood that the lands at Baraset were 
amongst the finest lands in Bengal, and as the district bordera both on 
Jessore and Kishnaghifr, much of the land is precisely of the same 
description as that of tfiose districts. • ^ 

3614 Do you not thiSc* that the occasional intimacy between the 
planters and ofiLcials is balanced by a similar intimacy between the 
lyots and darogah and the native officifls of tho district My own ex- 
pmence loads me to beliOve that fear of the planter’s influence and fear 
of the representations he may make to their official superiors, render the 
police ^ry apt to side wiUi *the' planter’s people when the opporite 
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party were poor natives. My great difficulty lias always been to get the 
police to act bokiy and siraightibrwardly in cases of this sort 1 have 
frequently hail to find fault wfth the police for displaying an unjust!' 
fiable bias in favour of the planter. 

3C15. Have you reason to bdieve that any portion of 

that bias is due to illegal or improper influcnqoi buch as tlie payment 
of money, and if so, on what reasons do you ground tliat jbeli6f?*-lt has 
frequently been stated to mo by planters, 1 'lat unless tliey had recourse 
to these moans, they would find it difficult to cany on their business. 

I genomlly believed that as a rule, the police have hitherto boeu so 
corrupt that tliere is reason to suspect that in very many cases they liave 
been so influenced. Of late yoais, since consUnt enquiries luivc been 
made into the matter, and an educated and higher class of natives have 
been employed, and since the salaiy has kim increased, thci'o has been 
a most^ decided improvement in this re8pi‘cl. 

3610. Then, it is your decided opinion that so far from the Magis- 
trates having obstructed or impt^led Indigo cultivation, tlioy have not 
afforded to the ryot tlie sup}K>it and protection he might fairly expect i 
— J think thiit if the law had becujbtnctly administered by the Magis- 
trates, and if they had at their disposal a staff of well qualified officei-s 
sufficient for them to carry out the law in all cases, the present system 
of cultivation could not have l)cen continued as it has done. I klicve 
that biany Magistrates have been deiened from doing their duty in 
respect, from a senhitivo desire to avoid the ignominious repioach ^ 
which has always lieen raised against them of lining jealous of the 
non-official classes ; and, in avoiding this reproach, they have allowed 
themselves to display a bias in favour of the planters, which has in many 
cases led to a Mure of justice. 

8617. Mr. Sah] You. mention as one reason, why the lyots, though 
unwilling, have been cultivating so long, that th6*polico cotuls wore out 
of their reach. Did y<||r refer to the distance the lyots have to go to 
get justi^, or to the difficulties arising out of tlte amngemeats of the 
courts, or of the character of the ptmia, or to the <lifficulty ariring out 
of tile lyots* fear of tlie planter when he is also a zemindar ?^I allude 
to the fact that in many digtricts ryots have to go some thirty or forty 
mites to thefiiea4fest Magistrate ; and tbaf^ through fear of the planter, 
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who is a zemindar, be dares not leave hU boiiisc for this purpose. I 
also* alluded to the faet, that in one district with whidi I was acquaint- 
ed, the power of one firm is so great, thatAhe ryots used to come acanoss 
in my district to complain to me, because they dared not go through 
their own district to reach the station at which their own Magistrate 
resided. 

3618. Do you not think that a simple mode of administering justice, 
such as that adopted in the ciitcherries of the planters, would be much 
more effective than the arrangements at present existing in most of the 
Mofussil Courts ? — I have no personal knowledge of the system pursued 
ill tijc planter s cutcherry, but I am not prepared to recommend thiit 
the system pursued in those courts, as I understand them to be, should 
be introduced into the constituted courts of the country. I have no 
doubt that in many caso^ a planter may dispose of cases with great 
justice when liis interests are not antagonistic to those of the people 
thomsolves, but every thing in such a court must depend entirely upon 
the temper fuul ability of the individual presiding. 

3619. Is not it often ruin to a ryot to leave his homo, say at the 
sowing season, to make a complaint ^ any of the Mofussil Courts ?t- 
Until late yeara, it was doubtless impossible for lyots to leave their 
enUivation to go to a distant Court ; but of late years, many district 
sub-divisional court.s have been brought within a day’s journey to every 
ryot in the district. 

3()2(). You mentioned in a previous answer that planters liavc ad- 
mitted to you that the ryots are not free agents ; does liiis statement 
refer to any constraint put upon theiuj or does it refer to any relation 
which they supposed themselves to have as tlicir zemindare ?— The 
planters have undoubtedly a very mistaken notion of the right of inter- 
ference with the ryot’s CBops and cultivation, which they consider them- 
selves to possess as zemindars. ^They doubtless referred to force and 
constraint, which in their position as zemindars, y;hey were able to exer- 
cise towards ihoir ryots with practical impunity. 

3C21. Mr. F&i'gU8807L\ Have the^native zemindars and niahajmis 
equalQ^ mistaken notions of the rights, of cultivation ?— >1 never heard of 
a zemindar insisting upon a ryot sowing any particular crop, unless that 
zemiiid^ was also an Indigo planters neither have I oven heard* of a 
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. exercising any iu^cieiioo in tho cultivation of the orop of ,ai 
lyot indebted to bba I never beard from mahatma that they found it 
neoeosaiy to exercise any interfeienoe whatever wi^ the ryots ; and 1 
know eases in which ryots, who haybg given jfuta under advances from 
maksijfms living at the distance of thirty or forty miles away, have 
Borupulonsly fulfilled their engagements witli tho Mliajans, who had 
mzmdiidary rights in tlie district, and no power in any way of inter- 
fering with the cultivation. But I know sn far of i^&nwiidan collecting 
a cess on particular descriptions of crops, which is of course illegal, but 
this interference on the part of the zemindnv is not general, and does 
not extend to interference with tho cultivation of crops. 

3622. Fveddeifd,\ Practically do not gantidara, jotedarSf and 

other tenant-proprietory select their own crops, vary tluiin, fcncii their 
own gardens, and plant them and rcaji the produce without any dictation, 
or any interfcrotice on tlic ptirt of the zemindar ^—lilways, within my 
knowledge. ^ 

3623. Is there not a great increase* of <lato and sugar-cane cultivalioii 
in parts of Barasot, and if so, to whom do you attribute that cultivation ? 

— ^Iii the eastern portion of the district there, is an extensive cultivation of 
date, which is entirely grown by the more prosperous ryots, who have large 
jotes. And I also know several instances iiuwldch zemindars tlicniselvos 
puichase the ryots’ lauds, and made use of their own • waste lands, by 
turning them into date gardens. 

362 k B(dx}0 G, M. CliatUrjee.] J)o you know tliat a kind of 
leather stiapn is kept in the factories for iKxiting ryots ? — I have heard ^ 
fipoin ryots tliat there is a stick with a leather attached to it, called 
“ Sham Ohand ” or Ram Kant,” but this I merely heard fiom the 
Kislmaghur ryots. 

3625. Mr, Fergiisson,] Have you nevpr heard that this was 
originally invented and used in the Hmrblc Cujnpany’s Silk Filatures 'i 
— I have never known if this was the case, but 1 quite Iwlicvo thtvt such 
may haVc been the case in thaw days. 

Commission adjounietl at 6 r. M. 
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Present: 

VV' S. Selon-Karr, Ewj.. c. s, VreMeal 

Members • ' * 

\V. F. Fcrgu&aon, I0 b(j. | I^vcrond J Sale. 

Balx>o Chundcr Muhun Chattcijcc. 

The Uon’hle Ashley Eden's examination continued. 

3020. PresbUnti] You had occasion to enter into correspondence 
wiili tlie Coramisbioncr regarding the cultivation of Indigo, and to ibfuc 
coitaiii instructions to the police in 1859, and you are well aware of the 
refusal to cultivate Indigo on the pait of the lyots during the present 
sevason ; to what causes mainly do you attribute that refusal ? — ^The 
rcfajfal to cultivate Indigo is in Raraset nothing new. So long ago as the 
yoar'iflSSS, a former Magistrate, Mr. Mangles, having expi-essod an 
opinion (in certain cases connected with the cultivation of Indigo) that 
the ryots could not legally lie coinjiclled to take advances for the cultiva- 
tion of that crop against their wishes, the result was, that the ryots 
having discovered, this, at 6ncc threw up the cultivation, and the out- 
turn of the concern fpr that year was only sixty-five maunds. Complaints 
wore made to Government by gentlemen at Calcutta connected with the 
Indigo trade, and it was stated by themselves, that Mr. Mangles was 
reprimanded for having told the ryots that the cultivation Vas optional 
whether this reprimand was actually administered or not, I cannot say ; 
but the result was, that on Mr. Mangles s leaving the district immediately 
afterwards, the ryots understood him to have been removed for afibrding 
them protection, and they again were afraid to resist t^ic endeavours 
made by the planters to force this cultivation upon them, and sowed 
Indigo that year to a small extent The subsequent year being the year 
of the mutiny, and tlicre being strong reasons to believe that the natives 
of Ballot were impressed with a great dislike of planting, and as they 
hod oira previous occasion (about 1832) actually attacked the factories 
under leadership of Tito Mir,^ the planters on this occasion were 
afraid^f similar attacks, and applied for, and obtained, a s^ial guard, 
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for the protection of their Uveeand property ; the consequcncoof which 
was^ that the lyote that year being afraid IF being charged with intimi- 
dating and opposing the planter, sowed a moderate quantity of Indiga 
In a subsequent year, bowevtT, a question having arisen os to the right of 
the planter' on an arpetrte all^tion that ryots were under advances to 
him, to enter himself upon the lands of such plantern and cultivate their 
Indigo, I expressed a strong ofnnion that the land being the 
property of the lyots and not of tlu planters, the planters had 
no right whatever on any such ploa to tako possession of the 
ryot's lands, and that the Magistrates were bgund, in case of 
such trespass to protect the ryots in their possession. On that 
occasion my views wore not upheld by the Commibsioner, and I was 
directed to induce ike ryots of Mr. Larmour to boav their Indigo. 1 wont 
to the spot and the ryots sowed. Next year I was detenninod to bring 
the question to a practical issu(^ and a similar questiou having arisen, 
J again gave the same order to my subordinates to afford protection to 
the ryots in the evout of Ujo planters' servants entering violently into 
their lands to sow there a corp which the ryots objected to. My orders 
were again upset by the Commissioner •( Mr. Larmour’s cose of 1858-69,) 
and 1 was reprimanded. I romou.strated, and the resillt was the cor- 
lespoudenoc in the Blue Book in which my order was finally uplield. 
Early in 1850, Mr. Frestwich and Mr. Warner having complained to mo 
tliat their lyots refused to take advances to .settle the accoimts for the 
past year, and liaving requested me to use my influence to make them 
take advances, I stated my inability to do so, and told them the only 
way of imlucing their lyots to how or to enter into the cultivation, 
would he by* ofiering them a remunerative price. Instead of doing this, 
they complained to the Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Halliday, and the 
msult was an interview as described in the Lieutenant (lovemor's minute, 
page 161 of the Blue Book. After this I drew up a vemacular paper, 
or Tuhakariy which is given in page 156 of the Blue Book, and the 
ryots then learnt that it r^Iy was optional for tliom to enter into con- 
tracts or to refu.se to do so. llic fact that it was optional, spread 
generally throughout the district, and r}ots came from Jessed and 
Kishnagur and took authenticated copies of my oitlcr, knowing that the 
'effect of th<|iutiination would be tospi4.ad gradually thioughout Bengal, 
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' a knowledge" of the feet that it waa optiomil with ryots to enter into 
the coulraets or not, as they Aoiiglit fit. I apprehend tkit the result of 
such knowldgc would bo to put a stop to the forced system then 
existing. 1 thougld it necessary to obtain the sanction of the Com- 
missioner previously to granting such copies. The ruhakari was issued 
on the 20th Fohniary 1850. In the following season the question 
of the right of tho planter was again discussed between, myself 
and the Commissioner, and the final orders of the Goverameiit alluded 
to above were received, laying down a distinct principle on this point ; 
this was .subsequent to the issue of that ruhaJeaH. Copies of the 
Goverument Order were forwarded to the Sub-divisions for tho informa- 
tion and guidance of the Deputy Magistrates in charge of those Sub- 
divisions, and by one of tliern a perwannah was issued, viz, : by the 
Deputy Magistrate of Kalaroa, which is said by the planters and their 
advocate.s to have been the cause of the ryots* refusal to sow. That 
penvannah was not issued with my knowledge, as explained in my letter 
to Govornnient. A natui’al consequence of the lyots finding that 
they wore really free agents, and that for the first time for a long period 
of years, there was an inclination displayetl by the autlioritios to afiord 
thorn that practical protection, which h.ad all along hoan theirs by law 
and theory, was, that they refused to sow, and appealctl to the autho- 
rities for protection from forcc.« I do not believe that, as has been stateii 
by the planters and others, the ryots over believed that it was the wish 
of Govcnmioiit, that they should not .s*‘W Indigo, but I believe simply 
that ih (7 lielicvcd it to be optional. I may . add, thp.t I long foresaw 
that sucli a oiisis was at hand, and in the late great rise in tho price of 
all commodities and the labour market, nothing short of military force 
could have for any period compelled the ryots to continue the cultiva- 
tion of the’crop, which though always distasteful to them, .liad latterly 
involved a pecuniary loss, which they were unable to bear. 

■' 3627. Then, are we to understand that in your opinion, tho compul- 
sory ohameter of tlio cultivation is tho primary and original causer of 
the dislike ; the late rise in prices, tho additional cause ; and the sudden 
SuowMlgc that entering into contracts was purely optional with the 
ryots, wn.$ tlie approximate cause that set the whole thing in motion? 
— Yes, >hat is decidedly my opinion. ^ 
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3628. Dkl yon ever state to any plonteiis that you forosavr tlio late 
crisis?*— Yes, I did to Mess)^ Forloiig, Hentty DovercU, Prestwidi, and 
all with whom I had any conversation on tlio subject 

3621). Wdte there any poculiarities in tlie Bainset district whioii 
might make the ryots more keenly alive to their own rights, compared 
to the lyots of other districts, say for instance, Pubua and Moorshcdal>ad, 
or even Jessore and Kislmaghur ?— Baraset is a suburban district The 
ryots are the most intelligent set of r}'otR tliat I have over met with in 
any district They have constant communication with tho mcrcliants in 
Calcutta, and know all that is going on in the neighbourhood ; being 
sltarcHmllas (or Ferazoos), they have a complete organization, and fre- 
([uently meet together to interchange ideas. On atvount of the great 
influx of troops into tho large military stations of Dum-Dum ^and 
Barrackpore, as well as in Calcutta, the value of the «produce of th(*ir 
lands has greatly increased ; a considerable manufacturing |x)pulation has 
even spiling up in the district, for the purpose of supplying the deinand 
for gnany, and iiTospectivc therofoie of the increascfl demand for export 
crops, they have also had to sujiply a surplus for tho population labouring 
f(U* wages in the manufacture of (/unuy, and on the rail-road which is 
lioing made in the district. It, should be recollected that every two 
maundb of rice or seed exported from this country, rerpiires a gunny bag, 
and they have therefore had a ready .sale for the j'ute employed in mak- 
ing these bags. The rise in the labour and produce maiket has of coiiile 
made it still more dihtasteful to the lyots to have to give up a jKiUion (d' 
their land to unprofitable crops. In addition to tliii^, Baraset, whicli is a 
small district, has three Snb-di visional Magistrate's Offices, in addition 
to the Sadder Magistrate s Office ; it has therefore In^cn oasy^to control 
the poli^, and the people have had to go lait a short distance to got a 
hearing for their complaints. I believe that tlic manufacture of Indigo 
has never paid the planter in Baraset for the laj»t eight or nine years. 

3030. Mr. Fergusson.] Do you not perceive mucli dilSfereneo be- 
tween tlie language of your rubakari of February 1859, where you say 
the ryots are free to take advances, and your letter of tho i7tb August, 
in which you say that the lyots had liberty to sow any crop they liked, 
and do you not think it a^rtain tliat the perwannah of Baboo Homclnuidor 
Ker embodying tenas of your letter, would be iuteiproted by the lyotf 
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as to its being optional for thorn to evade their contractsT^My. letter 
and my TuhaJedn wore on two entirely diflefent sulgccts, and merely 
entered into the questions specially before me in each caea The tu~ 
hahm Intd reference to the compnlsoiy attendance of ryots at the foctory 
to receive advances, and to be made to enter into contracts. The letter, 
however, merely gave cover to Government Order laying down the 
principle upon which a Magistrate should act in the. event of a planter 
attempting to enter fordbly on the lands of ryots, on the allegation 
that the ryot was under advances to sow. There could not therefore 
be any great similarity between two letters relating to two such differ- 
ent subjects. I deny that the perwannoli does embody the remarks 
contained in my letter, and I further am decidedly of opinion, from in- 
formation derived from competent persons, official and non-official, that 
that perwannah bad notliing whatever to do with the . present position 
of Hh} lyots, except so far as it further confirm them in the idea tliat 
they were at length al)out to receive protection from opprestdim, and 
I am satisfied tliat if that perwannah had never been written, the same 
reluctance to sow would have shown itself. 

3631. How do you account for the Barnsot Conceni having sown 
a large portion of their cultivation this season, ind subsequent to your 
leaving the district?— It is not for mo to say how the ryots have been 
induced to do that which they all along objected to do, but I believe 
iAo have arisen, partly from a rumour that was spread, that I liad 
boon under the displeasure of the Qov<Tnraent for protecting the ryots, 
and hod been transported out of Bengal into Orissa ; and partly from 
the fact, that the new manager, Mr. Larmour, gained over many of the 
influentiahiyots, whom he had previously denounoed as turbulent persons, 
by making them dewanSj mU)8, and gomashtaa of the foctorics. 
These men, although they do not cultivate themselves, have sufiEk^nt 
influence over their (mn^Koorfa ryots to make them sow, and after all, 
the sowings only amount, I believe to 5,641 beegahs and 6 cottahs, of 
which 819 beegahs and 1 1 cottahs belong to a new Factory not in the 
district. 

3632. But does not the fact of 5,000 beegahs having been sown, 
nullif^your previous statements as to the determination of the ryots not 
to sow, as to their superior intelligence, and os to their advantage in 
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proximity to Calcutta, aud the }X)ssesfiion of a greater proportion of sub- 
divisions ?— I believe that nearly two-thirds of this amount has been 
sown nij-abad by Uie planter who has hired these lands for this year at 
a high rate. I believe further, that the Indigo cultivation enforcement 
law has created a panic throughout the countiy, and that the lyots have 
this year thought it better to prevent any collision v/ith tlm factory, with 
this assurance that by next year they will receive full protection in their 
rights. I do not believe further, that the Koor/a (or dependan# ryots) 
are free agents in this matter. , * 

3633. Do you consider that tlie same reasons account for Mr, Lar- 
mour’s having been able to sow idl his Mulnatb lauds within tho Baiasct 
district? — I do not know that the Mulnath lands have been sown, and 
if so, I do not know under what circumstances they liave been sown. 

8634. Baboo 0, M, Ckatterjce.] Arc you awaro that some of the 
Magistrates issued perwannahs to the darogahs, enjoining them to allow 
the planters to sow any lands that thojr wished, and to prevent any ryots 
from objecting to tho planters sowing Iheir land ?— I have heard that 
since I have been in Calcutta, but have no personal knowfedgo of it, 

3635. Mr. 8(de.] Did you find that your notification in Baraset, to 
the effect that the ryots are at liberty to sow what crop they pleased on 
theii lands, had any prejudicial effect on any cultivation save that of 
Indigo, such as jute, sugar, tobacco, &c. ? — Certainly not * it was com- 
plained of this having stopped the cultivation of Indigo, but of no other 
crop, many of which were grown in advances in tho Baraset district, .such 
as rice, tobacco, and jute. 

3636. Did you ever meet with any instances in whicli tho ryots tried 
to evade obligations arising from atlvances taken for crops, other tlian 
Indigo?— No, never; on the contrary, I have known ryots refuse to .sell 
theirjuteatahighpiicetotheBai'aset Jail, because they were under 
advances to the mahajans living on tho bank?]^ of the Hooghly. 

3637. Can you state from your kno^edge whether the persons making 
Hhose advances, arc in the habit of exercising a strict supervision over 
the ryots during the cultivation of the crops advanced for?— No, they 
exercise no supervision whatever, and have no means of exercijiirig 
such supervision. 

8638. Do you know whether tho persons making those advances are 
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in tiic liaUt of fixing tlie prices of tire produce, when tlio advances are 
made ?— Yes, the bargain is always made at the time of giving the 
advance, according to the condition of the market. The same people 
do not always make the same bargain every year. A dealer making an 
advance would get the produce at a lowcjr rate than if he bought in the 
market at the time ; this is the object for which this accoramodatin is 
given. 

3(f39» Are many case, instituted in the courts by producers, or by 
those making the advances ^ — As regards the Civil Courtly I have no 
accurate knowledge ; but as regards the Criminal Courts, I have never 
had a case arising ftut of this question. The only complaints that I 
ever heard made, were in 1859 ; that year a large number of ryots came 
to me and said, that owpig to the fear of a fan^ne, mahajuns would 
not give them advances of grain, and that as they had sold all their 
grain to those mahajiius at the cutting of the crop, they would suffer 
great distress if advances wore withheld. 

3G4!0, Mr. Fergusson.] Do you know if written agreements are 
taken on the dbcasion of such advances as you have mentioned ? — Writ- 
ten agreements arc taken in the case of rice, but I never had cause to 
ascertain wdmther the same system is pursued with regard to all other 
crops, but from my knowledge of thfem, and the way they manage 
business, I beli(5ve it would be taken, and that on stamp paper. 

3641. Do such agreements generally stipulate that the whole of the 
ryot’s crop shall he made over to tlie mahajun at the price fixed, or only a 
portion? — I never read the stipulation, but the condition, a.s I understood 
it, was, that the ryot for one maund of rice should pay back a maund and 
a quarter at the time" of cutting the rice. In the case of rice for 
seed, lie would have to pay liack a maund and half. 

3642. President] In the case of rice, over the cultivation of 
which the mahajun exerci^s little or no supervision, would it not bo 
more correct to say that the question is not one of advances at all, but 
that the ryot borrows a maund of rice to feed himself , aud^, his family 
when the market is high, and pays it back at twenty -five or fifty per 
(•ent. interest, when ho has gathered in his crop, and that the mahajun, 
finds it profitable to accumulate stores of gi-ain aud to lend them on 
the above teims ?— That Ls perhaps a more correct descriptioi^ of the 
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transsMition, but iu practice the interest is not neaily twenty-five or 
fifty per cent., because a maund nf rice at the Reason of advances is 
very nearly equal in value to a maund and quarter of rice in the har- 
vest time, and the real object of the mahajim is not so much to obtain 
a high rate of interest from his regular constituents, as to insure a laige 
stock of rice to sell in distant markets by keeping up connections 
with a considerable body of ryots engaged in rice cultivation, and who 
would naturally deal with him. 

3643. Baboo G, 'M. Clmtterjee.^ If a ryot wer^ allowed to cultivate 
all his lands with rice and other crops of his own ^liking, do you not 
think he would be able to pay off his mahajun s debts, and in one 
year or two become independent ? — It is within my own knowledge 
that within the last twgyears ryots have, owing ^to the high price of 
grain, been enable to pay off their debts to the mahajuns. And one 
of the largest mahajuns in Orissa told me that this year he had been 
obliged to modify the tcirrns on which he lent rice, and it stands to 
reason that the more land a man has, affording a profit, tlip sooner lie 
would bo in a position to a(;cumulate, and be independent of his maha- 
juns, provided he received sufficicit protection. 

SGti. Mr. Fe)^ussoni\ Will not the landholder, as in all otfier 
countries, obtain a large portion of this rise in price of the produce of 
the land, or what portion of the land in Baraset do you estimate as Iiold 
by ryots, whose rents cannot he enhanced ? — believe that nearly all 
the ryots of Baraset are permanent liereditary occupiers, whoso rent 
cannot he enhanced. Many of them having iMan from the old Kislina- 
gliur Rajahs. I allude to ptedavs, and nut to the ryots, wlio 
of course cultivate a. great portion of the district under these jot edavif. 

3645. is not the system of advances, Ixith for produce and work, 
almost universal in that district, and in Bengal ? — I believe the system 
is very general, but 1 think in the pre^t tin!p that important works 
can be carried out without any advances, m support of which I beg to 
hand a letter which I have received from Captain Harris, the Superin- 
tending Engineer, Cuttack Circle, showing that on the spur which is 
being erected at the month of the Kedjuri River, as many as 1,500 
coolies per diem* were at woik, none of whom had Received a pice of 
advances. These men came from all parts of the country. 
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3646. President.] Have you any means of informing the Cominia- 
sion of the comparative cost of cultivating indigo, rice, and other crops, 
and of the respective produce of the same ? — I beg to hand a statement 
showing that the cost of growing Indigo on tobacco land is rupees 13-6 a 
beegah, and the produce of twenty bundles per beegah would only be four 
rupees, cntailing^thercby a loss of rupees 9-6, and showing also that a crop 
of tobacco, according to the details of cultivation given in Major 
Smyth’s statistical report, would amount to twenty-four rupees, and 
would produce a crop, according to my calculation, of seven maunds at 
five rupees, but ac^rding to Major Smyth’s report thirteen maunds, giv- 
ing the ryot a clear profit, according to my calculation, of eleven 
rupees. I may add that in 1857 tobacco was selling in Baitt^'ot 
at eighteen rupees a^maund. I also handdn i^comparativc statement 
<jf a crop of Indigo and rico grown on the same land, by which it 
will appear that by Indigo the ryot loses one rupee fourteen annas, 
and by the rico he gets ten rupees seven annas, (filed accordingly.) 
TJiis information I have derived from enquiries made from lyots 
at various periods during the last three years, and partly from the 
statistical reports of the Revenue Su^^^cyor. My reason for giving the 
rent at three rupees is, tiiat the land is required for the whole twelve 
months, and therefore I have given a full average rent. The rent of 
the rico land whicii I have given as one rupee, being of an unfair 
description, I have calculated the produce of the Indigo on tlic rice 
land as one-half of the out-turn of Indipo on tobacco land. 

3647. Do you consider it indispensable to the cultivation of Indigo, 
that there should be a system of advances ? — No, I do not think it • 
indispensable that the planters should make any advances. The 
planters say, that the ryots are so dishonest, that they invariably take 
advances with intent to defraud. The ryots say “ we don’t want' ad- 
vmces,” and the real sjtruggl^lways is, as proved by numerous c^ses, 
to get them to take advances to get them in the factory books ; this 
being so, both parties should, acdording to their own statements, be 
satisfied by on alx)litign of the advance system. The planter woiikl 
not run the risk of fraud, and the ryot would be allowed to please 
himself as to the parties from whom he Would take accommodation, if 
even, therefore, it was admitted that the lyots had not even yet advanced 


iAt. 
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to that state of prosperity, at which they would be able to cultivate a 
crop without any advances at all, it would surely be, better to allow the 
ryot to procure the necessary advauce from some other source to which 
he has not the same objection. I believe that if a more remunerative 
plica were offered, any amount of plant would be forthcoming without 
the planter’s advances. 

3648. Supposing the contract to be voluntary and^the cultivation 
to be remunerative to the ryot, you would not ever recommend such 
a thing as advances ? — No. 

3649. Mr. Fergussm.'l say wliat you consider would be 

a remimcrativo price for the ryot, say in bundles ^ rupee ? — This is 
a question which is almost impossible to answer, for wc have no means 
of ascertaining the ma^cct price of a crop whiph has hitherto been 
grown under a system of small iiionojx)lies ; the cost of production 
or material price would be considered in the case of tobacco lands 
by payments which would bring the price per boegah to rupees 
13-C, f. c., supposing the average to be fifteen bundles to one 
rupee per bundle ; this, however, would give the ryot no profit what- 
ever; on rice laud this calculation would bring the price per beegah 
up to^ rupees 3-14, which would te the actual price of production 
without a profit, but you must take into consideration in fixing fL fair 
price, the value of other crops whicli could be produced upon the same 
land. Why should lyots be made to sow for mere cost of production ? 

3650. Arc you aware that in Rungporc lakhs of buiulles of Indigo 
plant are produced aifd s(dd in the best market, not exceeding four 

! bundles per rupee^ and that tlie same takes place in Bancoorah and 
Beerbhoom? — I have no knowledge of this fact, neither have I any 
knowledge of the peculiarities of those districts, such as will enable me 
to account for this. 

3651. PreHidenfl How do you reconcile tlxj fact of advances being 
made by Government for the cultivation ^ the poppy and the manufac- 
ture of salt, with your opinion, that even under a voluntary system of 
Indigo cultivation, advances would not be necessary ?— With reference 
to the salt, the explanation is as regards the Cuttack Agency, of which 
alone I have experience, that the lauds on which the salt is made, are 
' unfit for any other purpose, and that the only crop which grows any 
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whete in the neighbourhood of these lands is rice ; that the moons of 
communication in that part of the country is so diflScult, as almost to 
exclude these men from the large markets, and their rice is consequently 
of no groat value, therefore they depend almost entirely upon their salt 
advances, to carry them tlirough that part of the year when there is 
no rico cultivation going on. Indeed, by their own petitions and 
by the report if the Commissioner, Mr. A. J. Mills, it appears that 
without these advances they would starve ; to use the words of 
their petition our circumstances are so unfavourable, had we not 
have been supplied for the last two years with rice for bur 
advances, we should all liave starved to death, and not a Molunglice 
would have survived to manufacture.” In an article of excise it is 
necessary that the supervising officers should havq that entire control and 
power of selection as to the men employed for the manufacture, which 
could liardly bo obtained except under a system of advances. As to 
opium, judging from t)io measures which it was necessary to adopt in 
IB tS and 1850, with a view of decreasing the amount of cultivation, 

I consider that then or any other iinio when the j^rofils of opium arc as 
much in advance of the profits of other crops, as they were then, such 
system cf advances would te unnecessary. To clieck tlio cultivation 
which was increasing too rapidly, it was necessary to issue positive 
restrictions ; and it appears to me, that if those advances had been 
withhold, tliere would have been no difficulty in getting opium with- 
out advaace.s, since the cultivation was so popular. This is a question, 
however, the practical ' details of which I^havc*had no opportunities of 
studying, and I know nothing of the condition of ^hc people of the I 
opium districts. . - 

3C52. Then, we are to understand that you would gladly see advances 
discontinued whenever possible in any kind of cultivation?— I believe 
the system to be very iiyurious, and would gladly see it alwlished from 
every description of cultivation and work. 

3653. hli. Fevgusson.^ Do you believe that the Molunghees, would, 
manufacture salt, even at greatly enhanced rates t^ them ; if advances 
wore withheld, and if compulsion were not used by Government in the 
same way in which it it said to he done by Indigo Planters? — 1 never 
heard off any compulsion being used in the Salt Department, and 
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I Jo not believe that hi that part of the country which I have ImJ 
an opportunity of making . enquiriea, viz, Cuttack, any system of 
compulsory manufacture exists. In 1841546 the cost of manufacture 
and transport at Cuttack had the effect of niising the price 
of Cuttack salt above tlie price of salt of olber- agencies ; it 
was considered desirable to decrease the amount of salt manufactur- 
ed in that district, but for political reasons and on account of tlie 
great discontent which made itself known at the prospect of the 
cessation of the salt manufacture, the manufacture was continued 
on the earnest reprc.'ientatioii of the Commissioner Mr. Mills. It is 
probable that enhanced rates would bring in to the manufacture 
a richer class of people having suflScicrit capital to enable them to 
work without advances ; but the people who now reside in that 
part of the country are, from local circumstances, so situated that their 
rico crop alone would not^carry them through the year ; and great 
portion of the year they live in a great measure on their advances. I 
juit in a rough form of Jcabidycft for salt advances. No advances aro 
made without proper security being given in the Salt DepSrfcmeDt. 

SCSI Do you know that the Indigo planters at Nuddea by supply- 
ing rico a'nd making advances for Indigo have saved the people from 
starvation in 1838, or other years iji the same way as it appears to have 
been done in Cuttack ? — I never heard that such was the case, but I 
can understand that planters, who are also zemindars, would for tljc sake 
of keeping their own ryots, naturally expend largo sums for this purpose. 

1 can mention native zemindars who have done tllb same with tlio same 
ol§cct. • #' 

, 3655. Baboo C, M, Cliatterjee,] Is it^npt the fact that almost every 

Molungheo receives fazil after the manufacturing is closed ? — ^I'he 
amount of the first advances in the Cuttack Agency' in 1858-59, wav 
59,935, and the second advance 46,063, and the fazil was rupees 
7,350-10-6: there were only outstanding balances at the end of the 
^season of mpees 2,723-15-0, out of rupees 1,13,349-2-6. These out- 
standing balances .were refunded by the Molunghees themselves dupng 
the year. 

3656. Prmdeni,} Have you any knowledge of petitions being 
pre^nted to the Board of Revenue by the poppy cultivators of Behar 
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complaining tbafc the Agent would not allow them to cidtivate?— I 
have in my Iiand a petition presented by eighteen euWyatora com- 
plaining to the Board that “they have been cruelly deprived of' the 
privilege of opium cultivation on which they and their families have 
•solely depended.”, I have also another petition from other ryots to 
the same effect. These petitions are dated March and June 1851. 
It has always l)een one of the most severe modes of punishment in 
the Opium Department to deprive a ryot of his license to cultivate, 
for smuggling or otlier misconduct. This was of course only a punish- 
ment so long as opium was a much more profitable crop than it is 
now ; the rise of prices of other crops has made opium now less re- 
munerative, and Government has been compelled to raise the price 
from rupees 3-4 to 4 per seer. 

3657. Baboo (7. Jf. Ghatterjee,] Do you know that the planters 
assist the ryots with medicines when they ar%sick, and with loans when 
their houses are blown down, and that they establish schools for the 
cdueation of the lyots' children, and do not the planters construct 
roads and offer other collateral advantages, ^Which in some measure 
compensato for the want of direct profit to the ryots? — In the dis- 
tricts in which I have been, I have never seen schools or dispensaries 
or other establishments erected by planters, but I believe it is the 
habit of eveiy planter as well as of every Englishman to have a fami- 
ly medicine chest, out of which he no doubt may give an occasional 
dose to a ryot, but from my knowledge of the ryot I am of opinion 
that a dose of medicine is considered as anything but a collateral 
advantage, and I cannot think that any amount of mcdicin# woiild 
be considered by tliem as an^^efjfuivalent for loss of libc(rty and money i 
which the Indigo cultivation involves. I have heard that in llulnath, 
Niscliindipore, andi Salgamoodia there . are dispensaries kept up by^ 
planters, but even these vrould not compensate the ryots of Moorshe- 
dabad and Malda for the losses which they sustained by the cultivation 
of Indigo. I have heard of occjasional loans been given, without, 
interest, on the loss of cattle and other accidents^ of that description, 
but they are always carried to the ryots' Indigo Account, and I knew 
of roads having been made by planters between their out-factories, 
and in such places as without such roads the plant could hot have 
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Ijeeu brought into the Rictory, hixi I jcan call to my miud no single 
instance of a roarl being consfrucfel for H;be pnbth^ good. I have 
known planters who were useful members of tlie. Ferry Fund (3om- 
mitteer > ^ , 

3658. PreddeM.] Do you not think tins establLshment of large 
Concerns causes a considerable circulation of money ^ a district?—! 
do. not consider that the establishment of such concerns has ilw eftect 
of^briiiging into any district any amount of capital,' which would not 
find its way there, withoiit such concerns. For instance, if a lac of 
rupees is sent up to carry on an Indigo Concern fi]r one year, the amount;, 
which would find its way into^tlic hands of the ryots would l»e at most 
50,000 nipecs, supposing every ryot received a full payment of two rupees 
per beegah, while I believe he seldom ever receives that amount ; tliis 
would represent a cultivation of 25,0t)0 beegahs, and it would l>e a sum 
which would not remunerate for the cost of cultivation. If on the oilier 
hand these 25,000 Ixjcgahs had liceu left in the hands of the ryots to 
produce a crop giving a profit of ten rupees a beegah, the amount 
brought into the district from the sale of tliat crop would lie two lacs 
aud 50,000 rupees, theiwforo so far from the Conconi liaVirig done goml by 
distributing In the district half a lac, it keeps two lacs out of the district, 
which would have come in, had the ryots had the use of their own lands. 

3659. Mr. Fergusson.] Are you aware that this particular blue dye 
is the largest dyeing inalerial used in the world, and one of the largest 
articles of sea-borne commerce in the world ? — I believe it to be so. 

3660. Are you a^va^c that^ four-fifths of the whole of the Indigo 
produced in the worl# come from the territories of your late Hoii’blo 
Masters ?— I am aware that in the year 1600, Indigo was the main staplfi 
by which the E. I. Company made their profits, and that for many 
years they fostered the trade and made it what it is ; but at one pericKl 
it was found to gro\? liettcr in the West Indies ; and after carrying on 
the trade for a century, the East India Company gave up Indigo as an 
article of investment in favor of our West Indian Colonies ; but in the 
West Indies, as now in this country, it was found to be less profitaIJo 
than other crops, and was given up and again taken up by 4ho East 
India* Company, who having lost f^80,000 in the year 1779 by contract, 
magnanimously made it over their servants and to private traders. 
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Tho Ea^ India Agents being luiable to advance money teenaAlfrtb^ 
sel^leie'ta the tradoi the Ecusit India Company therefore ivith a 
viei^ - of ^fostering pnd onocmraging the’ cuhivatm indigD in this 
ootm^y, advanced to the Indigo Planters at varions times 
inUUcn of money, and in one year advanced no less than dBd7,000 ; it 
is to their special protection that the present trade in Imfigo k' to be 
attributed and not to private capitalists. I derive this information, irimi 
the East India Company's memorandum on private trade dated 1 806, 
published }>y order of Parliament. 

3661. President] , Considering the great importance of the Indigo 
Trade, can you suggest any changes in the present System jfo tluit it 
should work well between planter and ryot The only changes I can 
wiggest are that the trade should be a fair, open, and voluntary trade ; 
and I l)olievo that Indigo would then find its own value in the market 
as readily as any other article of trade ; I believe that if it was left to 
competition, the plant would soon find its own price, and one which would' 
remunerate both parties ; if it cannot do this, then there is something 
special in the nature of the dye which makes it unsuitable to this 
country as ah agricultural speculation. I certainly cannot recommend 
any modi^oation of the’ present system, but that it should be entirely 
done away with, root and branch, and that real protection should be 
afforded to the lyot^ who would then doubtless give it at a rcmmierative 
rate, without any necessity of special laws, or illegal compulsion. I do 
not, however, think that with the memory of the past, thOy will cultivate 

j it on any terms for some years to come, j, 

3662. Have you any^ objection to planters holding courts, provided 

that ryots attend voluntarily? — I believe it to be.opentoveiy great 
abuse, and I believe that a planter cannot help being prejudiced in favour 
of some ryot to the . detriment of the othera But if any two ryots refer 
any question or dispute'^to the axlatration of the planter, I should think 
it would be very desirable that they should do so^ but I strongly, object 
to' any planter being put in a position to give effect a deokioii: tp; 
^Kich both parties do not agree. t > 

‘ 8693. Do y6u think that the ^taUkfament of Indigo factories ha? 
the effect /of diminishing crimes and felonies, and doesitnotincasase 

fori have observed that ui' some 
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duteicts whore thm are no £ftotones yrhatew, there are compatatively 
W vlolopt orimea M regaide da<x% I helim that theea who are ptin* 
cipally engaged iadacoity> ere m^n who haw» heea heouj^ up as laUwk, 
md who first leamt violenee and plunder in ^gianian oi^treges ; and I 
believe that htlMa are to be found in greater numbera in Indigo distiict^ 
than in. non-Indigo districts. Hr. Bickett^ the lato Member of Cionncil, 
officially expressed a strong opinion, that the estaUidnnent of Indigo 
iactories increased xather than decreased violent Crimea In the 
province of Orissa, in which there are no Indigo concerns, burglary and 
theft are as constant occuxxencea as in any district in Bengal, but daeoity 
and affray arc entirely unknown. 

36C4. Mr. FerguB&on.] Then, you do not think that the residence 
of European gentlemen in the interior has improved either the physical 
oV moral condition of the people ?— Although I have no doubt, that 
there are many individuals who have done great good and rendered 
assistance to the authorities, yet, as a general rule, I do not think the 
residence of Indigo Planters has iniproved to any great extent the 
physical or moral condition of the people. I lielieve there ore to be 
found more bad characters settled around Indigo factories, than in 
distant villages. in which an European has never \mn seen. My 
remarks do not apply either to silk manufactories or rum distillers or 
Sunderbund settlers : of the latter of whom J had a great many in my 
district, but against whom I never had a singlo.complaint I allude 
only to the Indigo Planters who, as a rule, live in constant antagonism 
with the people around them-Hi state of things which cannot conduce 
to the peace of the country. 

3065, Preeide'tvt-] Have you ever known of cases in which a planter 
did not enhance rents in a putni or ijara on condition that the ryot 
should cultivate Indigo believe the tyots always paid the full rents 
which a planter is legally entitled to collect, even in ijaras in which no 
f^ial ijardarri fee is taken, but the general, rule of planters who hold 
ijaras, is to collect; a special fee of one or two annas per rupee in excess 
of the legal rents to repay the expense of the fann or the putni, as for 
instance^ Mf. Larmour in my district took an ijardari fee of one-half 
anna per rupee. ^ 

3666« Had you any Missionaries in Barasej^ or did the influence of 
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'‘other Misfiiomries extend to Baraset ?-^With tlie exception of a native 
preacher in the town of Barai^t, and with the exception of a gentle- 
man once passing through the district in a boat, I never saw or heard 
of ft Missionary the whole time I was in Baraset, and I am quite con# 
viqced, that no juflnenco direct or indirect has bobn exercised by 'any 
Missionary over the ryots of Baraset. * 

3d67. Do you know a substantial ryot named Amir Biswas of Ba- 
rasot, who has tobacco lands, and sows Indigo? — I know him veiy well, 
ho IS one of thr most influential and respectable ryots ^ in the district 
of Baraset, lie is cijnMar with largo property. 

3608. Mr Fergusaov.] Do you think that if you had issued a 
jnnvanm oml)odying the words of Section XI of Act X, it w^uld 
lidvo the ottoct of inducing most ryots to withhold thmr rents, and what 
IS your opinion as to the withdrawal of that power from the zemindaf ? 
— J do not think tliat if I h.ul issued a parwaniia embodying that 
Section, that it would have hnd any such effect upon the ryot. For 
since the passing of that Act, I have done all in my power to make the 
ryots acquainted witli the provisions of that Act, and when they have 
complained, 1 have speedily pointed out Section XI and it has not bad 
the effect of inducing tliem to withhold their lawful rents. This refers 
to (^^ttack T was not in Bainset when the Act was brought into oper- 
ation. J believe tliat Section is ono of tlie greatest boons that has 
I'voi Ixsen gi.inted to the ryots during the present century. It rescinds 
a law whicli wds the mam cause of ha"t the oppression, which they as 
ryots liavo suffiTod over since the date of the permanent settlement ? 

3860. Have you no doubts as to the effects of the withdrawal of tliat 
power from zomindais, aii<l docs it not appear to you likely that the con- 
soipiences may ho the forfeiture of many estates from ryots refusing or 
delaying to pay leiits ?— No, I apprehend no such results ; it leaves 
ill the hands of the zcnrftndnis full powvr to send over to demand the rent, 
and any otW power Ix'yond that with which it could be invested, would 
have the effect of again reducing the ryots to the practical serfdom iu 
which they were before the passing of that Act. 1 have consulted several 
zemindars in Cuttack and elsewhere, who appear to apprehend no diffi- 
culty whatever of this description, and moreover since the passing of " 
this Act, it would not appear that the landed property had been at all 
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depreoiatod m value : for a few week^ ago, I feoW an estate for 'arrears 
of revenue, the sudderjumma of it wa» SW*- rupees, and the surplus 
collections 46S rupees, for no less a.sum than 24y000 rupees and tliia too 
a non-permanently setth^l district. Had there been any such appre- 
hension as that alluded to, no man would have invested his money lu 
tliis way. 

8C70. President] •Have you ever had any personal dififeronce with 
any European Planter?— Never of any ort or desenption, except in con- 
nection with the performance of my duties as Magisti'ata 
3(571 Can you state if a new purchaser of a factory pays in full foi 
the outstanding balances in addition to the buildings for tho factorj i 
—The Baraset Concein was pirchascd by Mr. Prcstwicli for* 1, 50,000 
rupees The outstanding balances were rupees 1, l4,1'74i-2-10,‘hlter deduct- 
tho value of block, stock ijaias, and dena imtna, the price given for 
tire outstanding Indigo balaiico must have been little more than nomiiiaL 
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Pursuant to notice, a Public Mi‘.otmg ol Llic Betluinc Society 
was held at tlie Theatre of the Medical Colleijc, on Thursday, 
tlie JOtli September 180^, at <S i». ji., to take into consideration 
the best means of conimeiiioraiing the services rendered to tlio 
Society by its late President tlie lievd. Alexander Duff, D. ]>, 
L. L. D. 

The meeting was most numerously and respectably attended, 
the spacious tlieatre of the Medical College being literally crowd- 
ed to over-flowing. Besides the European arnl N!itiv (3 Mem- 
bers of the Society, tliore weie many distinguished Visitors, 
among whom were the Ifou'ble Sir Charles Tj-evelyan, K. C. B., 
several members of the Civil and Military Services, Clergymen 
and Native gentlemen of rank. 

At the appointed hour. Bajah Pertaup Cliurider Sing Baha- 
door, Vice-President, took the chair, and iut7'oduced the business 
of the meeting with the following opening remarks; — 

Gcntlbmen, — The occasion whicli has callc<l us together tin’s evening 
is one of no onliiuivy importance. We arc here assembled to express our 
admiration and respect for Dr. Duff, who, for the last four years, had presided 
over our Society with all that zeal, energy and earnestness whieh so eminently 
characterized all his notions. We cannot but deeply regret the loss which not 
only this Society but all India sustains by his reiircmcut. Few persons had 
ever come to this country who had more at heart the good of tlie people of 
India. lie was the best friend and promoter of Native Education. I hope 
many of ray friends here present will he able to do ample justice to the 
virtues of this eminent philanthropist, and to the several propositions whieh 
we are about to consider in connection with his great services to our Society. 

I leave it into their hands, and to the good sense of this large asscmldy to 
determine upon the best means of testifying our veneration and gratitude 
to Dr. Duff.” 

• 

The Secretary of the Society then read a letter frflfm the 
Revd. T, H. Burn, Chaplain to the Lord Bwliop of Calcutta, 
expressing his Lordship s ,sym})athy with the members of the 
Bethune Society in the object of their meetiiig to Jo honor to 
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Du. Dutf. Hiii Lordsli ip quite intended to liave 'written himself 
to express liis cordial sense of the importance of the object 
and his hearty appreciation of Du. Duff's character and services, 
but he had <mly that moment arrived from the Sandheads. 
The announcement of liis Lordship having been an invalid 
for some time past was received with deep concern by the 
members. 

Lottcr.s were read from the Rajah Kalikrishna Bahadoor, 
Baboo Roinanauth Tagore, LalJa Tsreopersaud, the Revd. K. M. 
Baneijca, Rajah Narendra Krislina Bahadoor, Baboo Rajon- 
(Ira Lala Alitra and Balioo Trannautli Chatterjee, regretting their 
inability from iJi-health and otlier circumstances to attend the 
meeting tliat evening ; ])ut all expressing their warm desire to 
support the movement for a iitting Memorial for Du. Duff's 
services. 

The Secretary now icad the following letter from Du. Duff, 
addressed to the members of th(i Council of the Beth line Society, 
resigning, in consequence of ill-health, his Ofiico as President. 

To THE Memjieiis or thk Council or tjie IIethunb Society. 
])EAii Gentlemen, 

tt is now about four years a^o since llie members of the Society wero 
pleased kindly to iuvitc me to become their President. 

Some of you may remember tlie extreme reluctanry witli whicli I was 
led to undertake the oflicc — not on accoi it of its unimportance, but the 
contrary. Prom my own views of the duties and responsibilities connected 
with such an ofiice, I keenly felt that tlic proper and adequate discharge of 
them would require more time, toil and healthful energy than it was possible 
for me to bestow upon them. 

Yielding, at last, however, to the importunity of some of the oldest and 
most tried of its members,, I accepted the ofiico with all its duties and res- 
ponsibilities. 

Soon afterwards the Society was split up and divided into Sections, for 
the more exclusive aud vigorous pursuit of specific objects ; — each having 
its own President and Secretary. 

Some of these Sections — especially that of General Education under Mr. 
Woodrow, of Literature and Philosophy under Mr. Cowel, of Sociology 
under Long aud of fanatory Improvement under Drs. Mouat and 
Brougham, met from time to lime aud wrought out some admirable result?. 
About a year ago, through death or removal from Calcutta, most of the 
Sections became partially disorganized, while some threatened to sink into a , 
state of inanition. 
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Towards the close of last session, vigorous attempts were made " to put 
the Section on Female Education and Improvement on an etheient footing 
— under the Presidentship of Kumar Ilureiidra Krishna — and not without 
great and marked success. 

Lately, I was conferring with some of the members, about the propriety 
of calling an early meeting of Council, with a view to rcinvigorate the 
working of all the Sections before the commcncemei-. of another session. 

The general meetings have proved throughout, there four years n series of 
signal successes — as was evidenced by the social rank, position, talents and 
accomplishments of the Lecturers, — the overflowing audiences that were 
wont to assemble, and among them some of the most distinguished members 
of European and Nalivc Society — tlic attractive and practically useful charac- 
ter of the subjects chosen for lectures from which selections have been piifj- 
lished in a handsome volume— and above all, the stimulating and healthful 
influences which constantly emanated from the lectures, discussions nud ani- 
mating addresses which usually closed the pioeccdings of the evening — in- 
flucuces which have been found pervading and leavening the central masses 
of native society, far and wide. 

Lately, I had begun the task of securing able and (pialified Lecturers for 
the ensuing session. Put tlie services of only one — that one, however, an 
host in himself, I allude to the llight Reverend the liOrJ Bisliop of Calcutta, 
who has kindly consented to deliver the opening lecture in November ncKi— 
were secured, when it pleased Almighty God suddenly to lay me aside with 
severe illness. It is, as laid prostrate on a bed of sickness that f now write. 
Though the malady, in its worst form, has been fairly arrested, any thing 
like perfect recovery from its elTects, is not to be cinticipated in such a cli- 
mate as that of Bengal during the rainy season. I am, therefore, ordered by 
my Medical attendants to leave Calcutta forthwith. Arrangements have, 
accordingly, been made for my getting on board a Steamer which, on ^londay 
next, is to proceed to the Straits. Before the end of the rainy season, that is, 
practically, the close of October, I am forbidden to return to the metropolis — 
Whether I may be able to rcluru even then is, of course, uncertain. — But if 
I should, intimation has reached me of events in Scotland, which render it, 
in the highest degree improbable, that I shall ever again settle down, as a 
resident inhabitant of Calcutta. 

Undcr^ these peculiar circumstances, I deem it an imperat ve duty, at 
once, absolutely and unconditionally, to resign into your hands the impor- 
tant and responsible olHcc of President of the Bcthunc Society— in order 
that you may have ample time and leisure to select another before the com- 
mencement of the next session;— the appointment of any Gciitlcmau select- 
ed by you being subject, to conlirmatiou at the lirst general meeting of the 
Society. 
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And now, dear gentlemen, having discharged this simple act of duly, T would 
fain add some thing more. But you will excuse me, as I cannot ; my extreme 
weakness forbids the attempt. 

I cannot, however, dose without testifying, in tlic strongest way, to the 
ready and able assistance always cheerfully rendered to me, by the late Secretary, 
Baboo Rarnchuiider Mittcr, the present Secretary, Baboo Koylaschunder Bose, 
the Treasurer, Baljoo llurromohun Chatterjee — Avitli the Presidents and 
Secretaries of the difl'erejit Sections. Without the zealous, energetic, inde- 
fatigable co-opcratioii of them, it would have been altogether impossible to 
have led the Society onwards to the position of importance and prosperity 
wliidi it has now reached. 

Trusting, tlierefore, that in your liands the Society will continue to enjoy 
an onward course of abounding prosperity, T wish you all a - hearty Tareviell 
May you fare well in time ! you fare well through all eternity ! 

Believe me, 

Yours sincerely and faithfully, 

13th Jidjy 1803. Alrxander Durr. 

The Honorable SJmmhhoonaiith F audit rone to move the 1st 
Kesolutioii and spoke as follows : — 

Wc have mot together to-night for the pleasing task of taking into 
considoratJon how to mark our esteem and vespeet for the vast amount of 
benefits, derived by tlic Botlume Socir y from tlie kind-hearted philan- 
thropist, the llovd. A. DiitF, our last President, whom illness has compelled 
to depart from ns. 

Bengal is indebted to this eminent person for more good than I can 
describe. 

From the first he happily adopted Fducation of the Natives of this 
country as the means to obtain his desired end, and laboured hard to 
]-aiso the standard of tliis education higher than he found existing. 

TJio history of the intellectual progress of the natives of this country 
for the last thirty-five years will be imperfect, if in it no allusion is 
made to tlic labours and the career of this individual. 

It was owing chicJly to the zeal and industry and the impulsive appeals 
of the llcvd. Geutlcinnii that (joverumeut was induced to take a higher, a 
broader and a more liberal view of the necessity and obligation of diffusing 
gciicnil and useful knowledge among the people of this country, and to 
adopt measures for rewarding the eflbrts of those who arc tiying to learn 
and of those who provide means to kaeJh, 
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It‘ Jiny thing good was required to bo secured for his fellow-creatures, 
if any relief was to bo given to them, the Revd. Gentleman was found to 
be the foremost, and never eared for labour and annoyance. 

Uis piety, his zeal, his perscvemuce, his charitable disposition, his 
learning, his powers of expression, his sound and liberal views and his 
constant desire to do good to his fellow-creatures, would have secured him 
a position, name and fame in any country and in any profession that he 
might have adopted. It was a fortunate thing for Bel that ho chose 
the profession of a Missionary, and happily, as I have already said, elect- 
ed Education .as the means for the object ho had in view. 

The Calcutta University owes him a gi*eat debt of gratitude. It was 
througli his indefatigable labours and exertions, assisted l>y his honor- 
able and worthy colleagues, that he brought that institution to its 
present state of organization, usefulness and perfection. 

This Society owes much to Du. Dui r. You my friends, yourselves, know 
how much assistance you have, for the last four years, derived fi*om him. 

At a time when the Society, from causes over which perhaps the in- 
dividual members or ratlier the leading members of the institution had 
no control, was dwindling into decay, though liis valuable timo was 
already fully occupied, he zealously and cheerfully accepted the post 
offered to him, and by his laboiu’s, zeal and pcrscvcraiico and his ex- 
ample, restored vigour to it, secured re-orgauizatiou, and placed it 
upon a solid basis. 

It was owing to his aid, that the Society .arrived at a positi»>u which 
enables me to s.ay that it is one of the best of Native Literary and 
Scientific Societies for dill using useful information and intellectual and 
social recreation, that we have, if not thiougliout India, at least in Ben- 
gal. 

We cannot but deeply regret, that such a tr^c friend of our country 
and of this Society, is compelled by ill-health to leave us, and therefore 
I Lave the honor to move the following resolution 

“ That this meeting of the members of the Bethune Society 
desires to place on record the deep concern and sympathy with 
which they receive the resignation of their President ; and to 
express an earnest hope and prayer for his restoration to healtli 
and usefulness.” 
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Dr, Norma/m Clievers, in rising to second the resolution, ad- 
dressed the Meeting to the following effect : — 

Sin AND Gentlemen, 

Although I feel the duty of seconding the proposition now before 
the Meeting to bo ono of pleasure and honor, 1 deem it right 
to explain my reasons for having accepted it. Although the European 
members of the Bethune Society join with enthusiasm, in this demonstra- 
tion of respect towards their President, this is essentially a meeting of 
native gentlemen eager to testify their sense of gratitude to Dr. Duff 
for the benefits which ho has conferred upon their nation during a 
career of thirty-four years. 

I have, therefore, only presumed to consent to perform this duty 
considering that — as you, Sir, occupy tho Chair in the caiiacity of on^ 
of our Vice-Presidents, I, as the other Vice President, could not, with 
propriety, have opposed tho Council’s desire that I should take part in 
these proceedings. 1 do so with tho greater pleasure remembering that, 
nearly five years ago, 1 urged upon the Society the fact that Dr. 
Duff was, then, tho fittest person in Calcutta to become our Pre- 
sident ; and that I took an active part in persuading him to accept 
the office. Tho task of passing ciilogia upon eminent living characters 
is one of great delicacy. It presumes a kind of equality between tho 
complimeuter and tho complimented. It demands scrupulous accuracy 
in each expression that the praise may neither exceed nor fall short 
of truth. 1 cannot lay claim to tho happiness of an intimate acquain- 
tance with Dr. Duff j I shall, therefore, only presume to attribute to him 
those qualities which evciy ono who has watchod his public career 
must have recognized with admiration. Among these appear, prominently, 
great laboriousnoss ; indomitable energy ; humanity of tho highest order 
and widest comprehensiveness ; a kingly nature ; a mind of right-royal 
power ; knowledge almost universal in its scope; eloquence like a torrent of 
living water carrying all hearts with it. If you seek evidence of tho 
fact how gratefully tho jouth of Calcutta love him, look up upon those 
crowded benches ; there, to my knowledge, a large body of young native 
gentlemen, tho rising intellect of Calcutta, have now been seated for 
nearly four hours, patiently holding their places ii. tho heat and dark- 
ness of tho tlicatre, that they might not be backward in doing honor to 
their revered Teacher. As evidence of tho feeling of the educated nativo 
gentry, 1 may, without breach of conddcnco, repeat what I heard a few 
days since from ono of the most lionoruble, amiablo and enlightened 
men in Calcutta, tho oldest surviving officer of tho Government Educa’^ 
tional Department, my dear friend Baboo Hamchunder Hitter. Uo 
said that his acquaintance with Dr. Duff commenced three days after 
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that gentleman landed in Calcutta, some four and thirty years ago, and 
that, since that time, frequent intercourse had confirmed iu his mind 
the conviction that Dr. Duff is (I use his veiy words) the truest and 
most constant friend of the people of India,” If, Sir, I have read Dr. 
DufiTs nature and career rightly, I believe that— when in the fulness of 
time, ho shall bo called to his rest — ho would not be unwilling that theso 
words should be written on his tomb — Tlie true ami constant Friend of 
the People of India, With theso words still ringing in your cars, I 
lay the proposition before you. 

Baboo Woficndro Mohun Tetgore moved the 2ud Resolution. 
He said 

Gentlemen, 

I have been requested to move tho 2nd Resolution. I wish it had been 
entrusted to an abler hand, who would have done justice to the subject. 
Before introducing the Resolution, I beg to say a few words. It is a 
matter of deep regret that, by the resignation of tho Revd. Dr. Duff as 
our President, this Society suffers a great loss, so much so, that 
it will be long before you find another to fill up tho place so ably as ho 
has done. Gentlemen, you are well aware with what zeal ho worked 
for the well-being of this Institution and how he introduced many re- 
forms for its improvement. His loss will not only bo felt by this Society 
but all over India. It is ho who has raised the social, moral and poli- 
tical status of our countrymen by imparting education to thousands 
and thousaucls of natives. For what can raise a nation to eminence but 
Education of which ho was a great promoter and second to none. 
With these introductory remarks I beg to move tho 2nd Resolution 

That the following address be presented to the Revd. Dr. 
Duff, testifying to the high sense entertained by the Society 
of the eminent services rendered by him, a/id to the regret felt 
by all on his resigning the Office of President.” 


To THE Reto. a. duff, D. D. L. L. D. 

Sib, 

We, the undersigned Members of the Bethune Society, desire 
to convey to you an earnest expression of the regret felt by us 
all on your ceasing to be our President, and of our giTititude for 
the benefits which, aa its Head, you have conferred upon our 
Society. 
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From the day on which, at the entreaty of its Members, 
you consented to occupy the Presidential chair, a new life was 
impacted to the proceedings of the Society ; and the sphere of 
its usefulness became widely extended. 

The Society, by being divided into Sections, whicli, under your 
immediate direction and control, have worked in perfect har- 
mony as a whole, assumed a character of practical importance 
which tlie volume of its “ Transactions"* published last year, at 
no small sacrifice of your time, labour and patience, sufficiently 
illustrates. 

You have. Sir, conferred no ordinary boon on the Society by 
prominently developing that element in its constitution which 
essays to bring into close and familiar intercourse the educated 
classes of Europeans and Natives, thereby promoting sentiments 
of good will and kindliness in both. 

It is with the highest satisfaction tliat we view the position of 
importance and stability which the Society has attained. The 
prosperity of the Bcthune Society, in recent times, is the work 
of your own strong will and unbending energy, and of a zeal 
that knows no flagging. That will, that energy, and that zeal 
have, for thirtyfour years, been devoted to India and her welfare. 

As an Educator and a Philanthropist, your name will remain 
ever enshrined in the grateful remembrance of the people of 
this country. 

When the future historian of India has occasion to pass under 
review, the progress of education and enlightenment among 
her millions, his history will be incomplete if it omits to mention 
your labours and the success attending them. 

We are deeply impressed with admiration, esteem and affection 
for the noble qualities of your mind and heart, qualities which 
you have brought so conspicuously to bear on the discharge of 
your duties as President of this Society. You exhibited in the 
Presidential chair a singular dignity and equanimity ; a patience 
almost inimitable, and a keen sense and appreciation of the 
wants, wishes and feelings of the members. 

You warmly fostered and encouraged the spirit of free debate 
which you yourself ever temperately moderated with the 
breadth and liberality of your views, and the magic power of 
your eloquence. 
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We deeply regret, Sir, that ill-health has compelled you to 
resigtt the Office of President. We earnestly hope for the 
speedy restoration of your health and we pray that the fullest 
blessings which the bounty of All-merciful Providence can confer 
on man may crown and make happy your honorable retirement. 

We bid you affectionately farewell. 

Baboo Greesk Chunder Mitter seconded tlie motion and ad- 
dressed the meeting as follows : — 

Mil. ClIAmMAN AND GeNTLEMEX, 

In the absence of the gentleman who was to havo seconded tho Hcbo- 
lution just proposed by my respected friend Baboo AVopendro Moliuu 
Tagore, I have had tho honor of being requested to supply his place. 

In complying witli this request I feel an unfeigned pleasure, hut, at the 
same time, I feel no little uneasiness. 

The part I have been called upon to perform, is a very dilficult ono, 
and I am conscious of my own inability to do justice to it. This is 
what makes mo uneasy. I wish it had fallen to tho lot of some abler 
and worthier person to perform it. But because I do not possess siifH- 
ciont ability to do justice to Dr. Duff, it must not bo supposed that I 
yield to any one in my admiration of his talents and his virtues. This 
is perhaps my best e.xcuso for venturing to intrude upon your indulgcnco 
for a few minutes. 

To sjieak adequately of the services which tho Revd. Alexander Duff 
has rendered to our Society since his connection with it, as its President, 
is not an easy task. To speak adequately of his public career in this 
countiy and of tho amount of good he has done to, and the incalculablo 
benefits ho has conferred upon it, during a long and eventful period of 
five and thirty years’ residence in India, is an almost hopeless undertaking. 

Gentlemen, you have already been told by thp learned speakers who 
have preceded me what Dr. Duff has done for our Society, and therefore 
what is left for me to do is perhaps only to reiterate the sentiments ex- 
pressed by them. There is scarcely ono point upon which I can say any 
thing new. But from my connection with the Society as its Assistant 
Secretary, I had peculiar opportunities of knowing ^jvhat he did for it ; 
and I can well say, that there has seldom been witnessed another iustanca 
of a person actuated solely and wholly by tho spirit of doing good, sa- 
crificing his time and health without the least concern for either.L Tlio 
volume of tho Society’s Transactions” which was got up entirely under 
his personal superintendence and to which allusion has been made in 
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tlie address will abundantly testify to the sacrifice of time t6 which he 
cheerfully submitted. 

Dr. Duffs object was to establish the Society on a sounder basis than 
it ever stood upon ; and it will be admitted on all hands that he had 
attained his object before he resigned the Presidentship. Some of the 
best scholars among Europeans in India and the Natives of the country 
have given us lectures upon important literary and scientifio subjects ; 
the highest officials have attended oiir meetings ; the audience, upon 
almost every occasion, has been both large and respectable. The dis- 
cussions that have taken place in this Hall have been equally inter- 
esting and edifying. Let mo not be misunderstood. I do not mean 
to say that, before Dr. Duff joined it, the Society was not in a flourish- 
ing condition ; what I mean, is, that it became during Dr. DuflTs connec* 
lion with it a more flourishing institution than it ever was. And, as 
it is, persons of whatever rank, influence or intelligence, would not con- 
sider it beneath their dignity to bo enrolled among its members. But 
it was not Dr. Dufi*'s only object to make the Bethuno Society a res- 
pectable literary and scientific institution. Ho had other objects in 
view, and perhaps the chief of them was to give the educated European 
and tho educated Native an opportunity of knowing each other and 
becoming friends ; — such knowledge and such friendship being bettor 
calculated than any thing else to heal that breach which unfortunately has 
existed between them for some time past and which no one regretted 
more than Dr Duff. This object, I am happy to say, was also to a great 
extent attained, and had not ill-hcalth comiiellcd him to retire from 
tho country, he would have contrived .11 his usual judicious manner to 
remove every vestige of the so-called antagonism of race. 

I come now to Dr. DulTa public career — a career of uniform useful- 
ness and of singular success. The address which has been submitted for 
your adoption is only an attempt at a summary of what ho did for 
our country. I say it is only an attempt, and I say so advisedly. 
Where volumes could bo^ written of him, an address cannot but be «aii 
imperfect record of his labors ; as a medium for the expression of our 
gratitude, it must be a still more imperfect document. 

In whatever light we view him, ho is an object of veneration and . an 
object of love. As an Educator, ho perhaps did more than any other 
European geutlcmani Tlio celebrated Education Despatch of 1854 is 
founded upon his suggestions ; and the Calcutta University, — that useful 
Institution whose destiny yet remains undeveloped, — received from Dr. 
Duff all tho care which an affcctionato parent bestows upon a ucw-bom 
child. Besides this, ho established schools in' different parts of tho 
country, which impart instruction in literature, science and morals to 
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thousands of the poorer classes of our boys and girls. As a kind' 
hearted znan^ his voice .was over oxortod on behalf of suffering humanity. 
'Nfas there a fhmiuo in Scotland or Ireland, J)r. Duff appealed to tho 
sympathy of 'the public of Calcutta in the Town Hall, and by his 
eloijuenco so moyed men’s hearts, that tears flowed from their eyes as 
plentifully as gold and silver coins from their purses. Was there a 
famine in our own North-Western Provinces, the -;!.mo voice was hoard 
describing in glowing language the horrors of the calamity, and awakening 
in hearts immured in the Zenana of a Hindoo family of distinction, an 
active sympathy for the myriads dying of hunger and cold. Such a 
man has been compelled by ill-hoalth to bid us farewell. Such a man 
has now departed from the shores of our country ; and who is there 
that dues not feel, that his absence from India is a national calamity ? 
Who is there that will not feel prido in doing honor to such a friend of 
his country ? and who is there, I ask, that will not acknowledge that 
India, with all her developed and undeveloped resources, can never hojio 
to make a suitable return for the services rendered to her by this 
Prince of Philanthropists. 

Baboo Qreesh Chunder Ghosc moved the Srd Resolution and 
said : — 

Mr. Chaiiiatan and Gkntlemen, 

It is ail occasion of no ordinary iiilcrcst or iinpgrtaiice that has 
called into this Hall this Flower of Calcutta Society. If every other 
accessory to an enthusiastic and unanimous demonstration wero wanting, 
the presence amongst us for tho first time iii a public ruainicr of tho Fi- 
nance Minister to the Government of India, whoso private virtues and 
public policy have endeared him to every educated native gentleman in 
this vast empire, is a proof and a guarantee that tho object for the con- 
summation of which we arc assembled hero to^^iiglit is one which com- 
mands tho respect and carries with it the feelings of all classes and 
grades of a community so vast and so varied that its unanimity may well 
be regarded as a token of gigantic slgnificaiico. 

Tho name of the Revd. Dr. Alexander Duff is familiar to us like a 
household word. We have been accustomed to hear it from our very 
childhood. It is a name w'hich sti'ikes a chord in our hearts connected 
with the best and tho holiest of om: inspirations and the noblest of our 
springs of thought and feeling. For the last 34 years, it has mingled 
prominently in every scheme of education, of iiitelligont combination for 
great, literary and jsoeial piu'poses of philanthropy and public good. 
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To only those personally acquainted with that Prince of Indian Mis- 
sionaricBi it is given to form a faithful and correct estimate of the quali- 
ties and the collection of great virtues which made him a beacon of hope 
and of guidance to all who needed such an aid at a time when the pros- 
pects of education, of civilization, in the East were so poor, I may well 
say, so desolate that the most sanguine believers in the theory of progress 
stood with their oi-ms across their breast in blank despair — But the bold, 
undismayed sjiirit of Dr. Alexander Duff, discovered light, through the 
terrifying gloom which overcast tho horizon. On all sides, North and South, 
East and West, tho ordinary beholder saw only the densest clouds of 
prejudice, and passion more inveterate and stupifying in its effects than 
jirejudicc. Tho Native mind refused tho boon of knowledge with an 
obstinacy tho story of which does doubtless appear fabulous at the pr^*- 
sent day — yet time was, though it has passed away, when it was per- 
sistently declared to bo sinful to learn a language which was emphati- 
caUy tho language of heterodoxy. 

What I now say may well bo disbelieved by a generation bom to its 
destiny under opportunities created by the super-human efforts of the first 
pioneers of Indian education, Alexander Duff, and David Hare. Yet their 
grand fathers could tell them of a day when learning was proscribed and 
in many instances had to be pursued under persecution. 

Tho llcvd. Dr. Duff’s labors in the cause of Indian regeneration 
commenced exactly at that alarming period of Indian ignorance. Tlioy 
were pursued with unremitting energy and perseverance for tho space of 
a quarter of a century and more. No impediment was so groat that he 
could not overcome it, no opposition st virulent that ho could not para- 
lyse its force and fury. He went manfully to his work with the strength 
of tho Titans and the meek spirit of his Saviour and his old age was 
rewarded with tho triumph for which he had battled in his youth. I 
could keep you, gentlemen, listening for days and nights to the details 
and the hazards of that victory which, to tho majority of the present 
audience, appears to bo oae of an ordinary nature. Little dream they 
that tho normality of the present day is the result of the sublimest ef- 
forts of miuds such as that of Dr. Duff and of those inlluenced by his 
great example into indeutical courses of action. 

That tho Education Despatch of 1854, the great charter of Indian 
intelligence, was wholly owing to tho inspiration and persistent pressure 
of the gentleman to honor wdiom we have met together, is a fact wliich 
has assumed the shape of a conviction iu every mind. That one service 
vrould have sufficed to idace the Kevd. Dr. Duff on a pedestal higher 
than that of the average run of benefactors. But when we add to it 
the iuoidcuta of a Ufo which was one bright page of solf-deuial and solf^ 
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imposed labor of the Herculean order, olieerfully incurred and undertaken 
on behalf of a foreign people, we increase the dimensions of his stand- 
point to a heighth not yet attained by any Indian Hero or Philanthropist. 

On Dr. DuiTs other and secondary qualities, it is not for me to dilate. 
Those gentlemen who have preceded me in moving tho resolutions have 
already done justice to them. Who does not n j.iembcr with pleasure 
and a feeling of reverence, the time when he personally superiutendod 
the public examinations of all tho schools and colleges in Calcutta 
whether under the control of Government or of private individuals. It 
was indeed a delight to come face to face with an individual who suulc 
the feelings of tho examiner into tlioso of the tutor and instructed 
wliilst he tested tlio attaiiuncnts of the student. My personal recollec- 
tion of such scenes is oue of tho acutest delight. 

During the latter part of his Iiidjan career, Dr. Dnff had turned his 
earnest miud to tlio work of Native Female Education. From his own 
funds, he founded a school in Simlah, which, though it did not afford much 
promise at the outset, has recently been brought to such a high state of 
improvement, that I believe the girls attending it will soon bo able to 
compete for the Eiitraiicc Examination. 

To such an individual any thing that the nation can do in tho way of 
a memorial must indeed be insufficient. My present proposition, however, 
is, in connection with the Bethuno Society to which his genius has given 
a standing and a shape not contemplated by its original founders. I believe,- 
I carry with mo tho feelings of this vast gathering, when I say that a 
statue of gold would not bo an unfitting testimonial of a man whoso 
services we can never sufficiently value ; and, though tho wealtli of tho 
countiy and its feelings on the subject might encourage me to move for 
such a costly token, yet prudential motives and the weak resources of 
the Bethunc Society have compelled us to confine our gratitude to tho 
limit of a portrait. I, therefore, beg to move the following resolution, 
in tho ardent hope that the funds required to carry it out will be 
speedily forthcoming:— 

“ Tliat a fund be raised by the members and well-wishers of tlie 
Society for the purpose of commemorating the highly successful 
Fresidcntsliip of Dr. Duff by a portrait, which is to remain the 
property of the Society, and is to be preserved in some public 
building of this metropolis, as the Society may hereafter de- 
termine upon.'' 
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The Revd, Lai Behari D4, on seconding the Resolution^ spoke 
as follows : — 

There are two leading' ideas contained in the resolution which has 
just been moved, a^d wliich I have been requested to second. One idea 
is that, Dr. Dufl’s Presidentship of the Bethune Society has been a highly 
successful one ; and the other idea is that, it is desirable to commemorate 
the Buccessfid Presidentship of the Reverend Doctor by his portrait. 
It is worthy of notice, Sir, that the resolution does not assert in a 
formal manner that Dr. Duff’s Presidentship has been highly successful, 
far less docs it attempt to prove the proposition. The resolution takes it 
for granted that Dr. Duffs Presidentship has been highly successful. 
And it is as well that that is taken for granted. For, it is well known to 
cvciy member of this Society— it is well known to every one acquainted 
with the proceedings of this Society, that the most successful period of 
its history has been exactly that during which its destinies were 
guided by the genius and energy of Alexander Duff. But when, Sir, 
can it be said of tho Presidentship of a Literary Society like ours, that 
it js successful ? Evidently, when it exhibits a largo amount of literai*y 
activity, when its meetings are crowded by eager and anxious spectators, 
and when it commands tho respect and gains the coiifidcnco of tho 
wise and tho good. Now, I appeal to my fellow-members — I appeal to 
tho public, whether all this has not characterized the proceedings of tho 
Bethune Society during tho Presidentship of Dr. Duff’. I appeal to 
my fellow-members whether there has not been in tho midst of us a 
largo amount of literary activity. Witness tho published minutes of 
our monthly meetings — witness tho priyceedings of the several Sections 
into which our Society is divided — witness tho handsome volume, to 
which allusion has already been made this evening, tho like of which 
tho Society never put forth since tho commencement of its history. 
With reference to crowded meetings, I am sure it will bo admitted 
by every one hero present that our meetings have never been so crowded 
as when Iho Chair was tjccupied by Dr. Diitf ; while, as occasional 
Bi)Cctators, wo have had in tho midst of us His Honor tho Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, the Hon bio members of His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s Council, Rajahs and Roy Babadoors not » f Bengal only but 
of tho North-West and of Central India, and Zemindai'S without 
number. Nor has Dr. Duffys Presidentship been unattended with prac- 
tical good. It has added an impetus to the cause of Native Education. 

It has put it into the hearts of some of our countrymen to begin in right 
earnest the noble work' of emancipating our wives and our daughters 
from the thraldom of ignorance. It has exerted those beneficial 
influences of which Dr, Duff speaks in his. letter road here this evening 
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— influences which have caused themselves to be felt in the very heart 
of Hindu Society. It has, in fine, produced, in a great measure, bro- 
therly concord and amity between Europeans and the children of tho 
soil. 

It may be asked, what qualities of Dr. Duff made his Presidentship 
of tho Bethune Society so successful ? This, Sir, is a veiy wide ques- 
tion ; and to do it justice requires a complete itnalysis of tho mental, 
moral, and I may add, tho physical constitution of Dr. Duff. I do not, 
however, pretend to attempt any thing of the sort in the present occa- 
sion. Let me briefly advert to one or two loading peculiarities of his 
character. And the first that I shall mention is his great earnestness, his 
noble enthusiasm. It is a remarkable feature in the character of that 
illustrious man whom wo have met this evening to honor, Ihsit he throws 
his whole soul into whatever he undertakes. He throws his wliolo 
soul — his w'holc being — into every action be performs, almost into every 
word ho uttem. It is this which has made him so successful in every 
thing that he undertook. And his enthusiasm is of a contagious charac- 
ter. It infected — by a noble sort of infection— ovciy person within the 
range of its influence. Tho next quality that I shall mention is Dr, 
Duff’s clo(|ucncc. Dr. Duff may not be a graceful orator. His voice 
may not bo highly musical — his action may not be modelled to tho 
utmost grace and propriety — his expressions may not be the sclectost 
and tho most delicate— his periods may not flow with the clcganco of 
harmonious modulation — his pronunciation may not bo tho most 
accurate — his delivery may not be the chastest — but if Dr. Duff is not 
a graceful, he is a great orator. I may not compare Dr. DufFs oratory 
to a gentle brook, running through a cultivated meadow, guided by its 
own sAveet will. Dr. Duffs oratory partakes rather — as has been 
already remarked this evening by Dr. Chevers — of tho nature of a cata- 
ract, rushing down wdth impetuosity, and carrying every thing before 
it by its weight, its volume and its velocity. It has been remarked by 
a man, who was himself one of tho most eloquent of Englishmen that 
eloquence must flow like a stream which is fed by an abundant spring, 
and not spout forth a little frothy stream on some gaudy day, and re- 
main dry for tho rest of tho year.” Such is the character of Dr. Duffs 
eloquence. The copiousness of his language is inexhaustible. His oratoiy is 
prepared for all emergencies — ever flowing, ever abundantly supplied from 
a mind richly stocked with all sorts of knowledge and information. Cicero 
describes in a well-known passage the effects produced by a great 
orator. The passage is as follows ; — “ Give me tho orator who can pro- 
duce tho following effects. When it is once known that ho is to speak, lot 
there be the utmost impatienco to secure places iii the court, which 
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must be instantly crowded : let all be hurry and eagerness ; the Clerks and 
Officers must fly up and down with an obliging solicitude to provide seats 
and accommodations for tho assembly. The auditors must press forward 
in a crowded circle. Let the judge be roused to the utmost attention. 
When the speaker rises, the audience must command silence ; all must 
be hushed, till some marks of approbation are extorted, and expressions 
of wonder break out at frequent intervals. If he would inspire them 
with mirth, the smile must be universal— if with sorrow, their tears 
must instantly flow. So that a person at a distance, though ho 
does not know directly what piece is acting, must yet be witness of the 
powerful impression, and be assured that some great and favourite actor is 
on the stage. He that has such power we may pronounce tho truly 
complete speaker ; as wo have heai’d of Pericles, as of Hyperides, UkI of 
^Eschines, as of Demosthenes”— and I may add, gentlemen, as of Alex- 
ander Duff. 

But after all, Mr. Chairman, the true secret of Dr. Duff’s success 
whether here in the Bethune Society or elsewhere, is the noble disinter- 
estedness of his character. His earnestness— his enthusiasm— his 
energy — his eloquence, are all dedicated to the doing good to his fellow- 
men. His has been a life of self-sacrificing benevolence. lie spent 
and has been spent for tho good of tlio people of India. He has laid 
his body, his soul and spirit as a noblo offering before tho shrine of 
Philanthropy. It is this spirit of philautliropj^, more than any thing 
else perhaps, which marks Dr. Duff as a tmly great man. It is for 
this philanthropic spirit that India owes to him the debt immense of end- 
less gratitude. And it is on account of that philanthropic spirit that we 
are assembled here this evening to take steps for rendering him suitable 
honour. And what shall bo done to the man who has spent himself for 
our good ? What shall be done to him who has become a living martyr 
for our sake i I quite agree with a preceding speaker that Dr. Duff de- 
serves a statue of gold. But if wo— I mean tho Members of tho Be- 
thune Society— have nqt tho means to get a statue of gold, or of 
marble either, let us at least have a portrait. 

I have much pleasure, sir, in seconding the Resolution. 

The 4th Resolution was moved by Kowar Ilarendra Krishna 
Bahadoor, who spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, 

After the very able speeches that have been delivered before you to- 
night by the gentlemen who have preceded me, recounting the valuable 
scniccs rendered to our country by the Bevd. Dr. Duff) 1 have little 
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to add. Yet I would be failing in my duty, were I not to say a word 
expressing my deep sense of gratitude for the eminent services rendered 
to us by the Sevd. Gentleman, and my sincere regret that ill-health 
should have compelled him to leave our land at a time when tho neces- 
sity of educating our girls remains yet to be felt in Hindoo Families, 
like that of educating our boys. Every one here present must have 
observed tho great interest which he has always takon to further that 
object. I know of no occasion, w'hcnevor and wdiorover it occurred, 
in which ho did not attempt, by the force of his masterly eloquence, to 
impress on the utility of that education — no heart perhaps rejoiced 
as his to hear of a Hindoo girl having been scut to school ; and I am 
sure, gentlemen, had Dr. Dull* lived in our country some eight or ten 
years more, tho females of India would have moved in their circles to 
commemorate his services, as vve have assembled here this niglit to do. 
With these observations I beg to move the 4th Kesolutiou, which is as 
follows : — 

That a Committee, consisting of the following gentlemen with 
power to add to their number, be appointed for the purpose of 
carrying out the object of the foregoing resolutions, and that the 
Committee, for the time being, act as Trustees for the fund which 
may be raised by them :** 

The Eight Kevd. the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Honorable 
A. Eden,‘Eaja Pertaup Chunder Sing Bahadoor, Baboo Woopen- 
dro Mohun Tagore, The Honorable Shumboo Nauth Pundit, 
Moulvie Abdool Luteef Khan Bahadoor, Hugh McLardy Esqr., 
H. Woodrow Esqr,, E, B. Cowell Esqr., Baboo Earn Gopaul 
Ghose, Baboo Earn Chunder Hitter, Eevd. Lai Behari Hd, 
Baboo Khetter Mohun Chatteijee, Dr. N. Chevers, Baboo Koylas 
Chunder Bose, Baboo Hurro Mohun ClMtterJcc, Eaja Kali 
Krishna Bahadoor, Kowar Harendra Krishna Bahadobr, and 
Baboo Degumber Hitter. 

Hr. Tamcez Khan in seconding the Eesolution said : — 

Sib, 

It has fallen to my lot to second the Eesolution moved by the last 
speaker. 

The Honorable gentleman to whom this duty was originally entrusted 
has been compelled by an unavoidable engagement to keep himself away 
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from tho meeting to-night ; otherwise lie would have been exceedingly 
happy to join our proceedings, I mean tho Hon’ble Abdool Lutcef Khan 
Bahadoor, who, as a distinguished member of the Mahomedan community, 
and a zealous and active member of this Society, would have done his 
part with much better grace and ability than 1 can hope to do. I am a 
poor substitute for my friend on an occasion like the present ; but yet it 
is to me a pleasing duty, and I come forward at his request to second with 
my heart and soul the resolution moved by Kowar Harcudro Krishna 
Bahadoor. 

Baboo Degumler Mitter moved the 5th Resolution which 
was that 

** Dr. Duff be elected an Ilonorary Member of the Society.'" 

He commende d the Resolution in a few appropriate sentences 
and concluded by remarking that in honoring Dr. Duff in tho 
nianne r proposed, they would be only honoring themselves. 

The Secretary of the Society, Bahoo Kof/Ias Chnnder Bose^ observed that 
the Kcsolution moved by his respected friend Baboo Degumber Mitter, 
spoke for itself, and he felt assured in his mind that there could be no differ- 
enco of opinion in regard to that most deserved acknowledgment of the emi- 
nent services rendered to the Society by the man whom they had there met 
to honour. Those services had been so ably and so fully discussed that 
night that he was afraid lest, by venturing to adduce new arguments in 
favor of the motion which he had the honor of being called upon to 
second, ho should weaken the cfiect of the impression which had been made 
upon the minds of the vast assembly there crowded before him almost to 
suiTocation, by the Hon^ble gentlemen who had preceded him ; and seeing aa 
he did, from the programme which he held in his hands, that there waa 
no one to follow him to make amends for his shortcomings, he was the 
more forcibly reminded of the necessity there was ior his not intruding upon 
the indulgence of the meeting loo long. The object of that Besolution, 
as no one could fail to perceive, was, to compensate to some extent, for the 
loss which the Society incurred by the retirement of Doctor Duff, whose 
election, as an Honorary Member, would serve to keep up the link which con- 
nected them with him, and to buoy them with the hope that they might yet 
reckon on his invaluable aid in maintaining the lofty stand which the Society 
had taken. 
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The Secretary here remarked that he fell he would be wanting in his 
duty to the Meeting, which was honored for the first time with the presence 
of the Hon*ble Member for Finance of the Council of Hia Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor General and other distinguished visitors, if he did not 
recapitulate the leading events connected with the rise and progress of their 
Society. Such recapitulation, he considered, would enable all, the better to 
appreciate the deepest obligations under which tho members lay to their 
retired President. 

Many of its oldest members, he remarked, would recollect that the first meeting 
of the Society was held at that Theatre on Thursday, thef 11th of Dcceniber 
1851, under the Presidentship of Doctor Mouat who, to all intents and pur- 
poses, was its Founder. In order to perpetuate the name of the llon*blc 
Drinkwater Bethune, Legislative Member of the Supreme Council, then lately 
deceased, and to ** commemorate his great services in tlie cause of Nativo 
Female Education and Native Improvement generally,” it ivns resolved, at 
that Meeting, that this Literary Institution should be denominated the Be- 
thuno Society. The first rule with which it set out was that “ All educated 
persons interested in the objects of the meeting were eligible as members, 
and those objects were specified to be, the promotion of a taste among tho 
educated natives of this country for literature and science, and the cultiva- 
tion of free intellectual intercourse with each other, as well as with Europeans 
of liberal and cultivated minds. One of the rules proposed and approved 
at that Meeting was that discourses on Literary and Sciontific subjects might 
be delivered at the Society’s monthly meetings ; hut mne inaihtj of JtAigion 
or Politics, The Secretary here adverted to tho increasing interest and use- 
fulness of the Society under tho able and zealous Presidentship of Doctor 
Mouat who secured the best available talent in Calcutta to deliver lectures on 
such important scientific subjects as Chemistry, Geology, the Electric Tele- 
graph, the Microscope, Architecture and a great variety of otlicr interesting 
and useful subjects. In the year 1853, Doctor Mouat resigned liis ofiice, 
and Mr. Hodgson Pratt of the Bengal Civil Service was cliosen President 
of the Society. It was during his time that Mr. Ikume, one of the Magis- 
trates of Calcutta, had afforded to the M embers and the Calcutta public a 
highly intellectual treat by his readiug of the Merchant of Venice, and Colo- 
nel Goodwyn by his learned lecture on the Dnion of Science, Industry, and 
Art with a view to the formation of a School cf Industrial Art and Design. 
That contemplated school within a few days of the delivery of the lecture 
became an accomplished fact. In the year 1855, Mr. Hodgson Pratt having 
vacated his office. Colonel Goodwyn was elected President of the Society^ 
It was during his time that the Members were highly enter tai iod by the 
Beverend Mr. Bellew’s readings from Shakespeare, which readings, he (tho 
speaker) believed would form one of the most pleasing links in the Tcininis- 
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cences of all who had the pvivilego to hear them. In the year 1656, Colonel 
Goodwyn having been constrained by ill-heallh to tender his resignation. 
Doctor Bedford was chosen President in his stead. But within a few months 
of his election that excellent and philanthropic man was removed by death. 
Mr. Hume was then elected President, but in consequence of his frequent 
illness and necessary absence from the meetings of the Society, their much- 
respected Vice-President, Doctor Chevers, who took such an active interest in 
the proceedings of that evening to Jionor Doctor Duff, had generally to 
preside over the Society until Mr. llumc became so unwell that he was 
obliged suddenly to' embark for England. It was on this exigency that appli- 
cation was made to Doctor Duff who, already overburdened with his duties 
and labours in other spheres, at once and cheerfully came to their side to 
rescue the Society from its difficulties. From that dtiy, as it had been juftly 
remarked in the address they had already adopted, a new life was imparted to 
the procec dings of the Society which be reconstructed on an altogether new 
basis . 

After the model of some of the best and oldest associations of the kind in 
Eutope, he divided the Society into six grand Sections for ** the prosecution of 
special enquiries and the cultivation of particular branches of liberal, useful 
and professional study ** — Those Sections were 1, “ General Education 2, 
“Literature and Philosophy 3, “ScLeiico and Art 4, “Medical and Sanatory 
Improvement 5, “Sociology G, “Native Female Improvement.** It was an 
idea that could emanate from a master mind ; and such a mind was that of 
Dr. Duff. The results of the working of these sections were patent to any 
and every member that took the slightest interest in the welfare of the 
society. Dr. Duff had a most difficult and onerous task imposed on him, and 
the greater the difficulty, the greater was his ardour and anxiety to over- 
come it. lie seldom returned from the contest baffled or defeated. He 
worked hard and unceasingly to obtain for the Society a character of 
practical utility which might place it on an equal footing with the most 
learned Societies in Europe and America, — and with what success it 
was not for him (the sp^iakr.r) to say. 

It was through Dr. DulV*s interest, exertion and influence that the 
elite of the Native community were blended in friendly intercourse with 
the leading members of the civil, military and r^cdical services of the 
Government ; of the missionary body of which be himself was a most dis- 
tinguished ornament, and other non-oflicial classes. It was through his 
adamantine firmness of purpose that the wealth and intelligence of the land were 
united in a holy brotherhood for the promotion of a common object. Euro- 
pean and Native Gentlemen of the highest grades in society mixed freely in 
that Hall and took the liveliest interest in their proceedings ; men like the 
Bight Reverend the Lord Bishop of Calcutta, the Uon’ble Sir Bartle Frere, 
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the late lamented Sir James Outrara, the Hon*ble Cecil Beadon, the Bajah 
Badbacant Deb Bahadoor and the Bajah Kalikrishna Bahadoor with a host of 
other distinguished names were added to the list of the Society’s Honoraiy 
and ordinary membership. 

The Secretary concluded by saying that, in proportion as they estimated 
the benefits they bad derived, the good they were then enjoying, and the 
objects they hoped to see accomplished, let their gratitude be to the mon 
who had done so much in the cause, llis election as an Honorary Member 
would, be presumed, have the efi'cct of binding them to him and him to them. 
He hoped and prayed that the shadow of that truly good and great man 
might never grow less. 

Mr. Woodrow rose and said : — 

Sin, 

I have been requested to propose the usual vote of thanks to the Chair, 
and in doing so, I can only say that the presence among us of so influ- 
cnclal a member of society as tbo llujah Pertaupch under Singh is a suita- 
ble mark of the importance of the occasion, which has called us together 
this evening. 

It was thought at one time that the venerable Bnjah Badbacant Deb 
would have presided, and wo all deeply regret that declining years and 
failing strength have compelled him to abstain fr^ taking a part in the 
proceedings which his vast learning and liis active interest in the progress 
of education during the last half centuij would have so well fitted him to 
conduct. Ho from liis personal knowledge could have told us what great 
changes have happened since the L2th Juljr 1830, when Dr. Duft’ with fivo 
students opened his institution. Ho could have told us of the struggles 
and violent party feeling which marked the educational conflict of 1833 and 
1834 before Lord Bcntinck in 1835 turned the course of education. Ho 
could have told us, that whether in educational questions, as friend or foe. 
Dr. Duff ever quitted himself as a man and won the admiration of all by his 
unparallelled energy, his unswerving perseverance and his self-denying 
labour. But the Bajah Badbacant Deb could, fibm his personal knowledge, 
have also told us, that Dr. Duff was not (as one of the previous speakers 
has stated) the “ only Champion of English education in India.” He would 
have told us, that in 1834 another than Dr. DulT actually received from 
bis adversaries this very title of Champion of English education.” Ho 
could have told us, that before Dr. Duff was called from his mountain 
homo in Scotland to his work in the plains of Bengal, there was already in 
India a Civil Servant, who, before Government had opened a single Eng- 
lish College (for the Hindu Collogo was then a Non-Government institu- 
tion) had formed a class in an Oriental College, and as an Honorary 
Teacher taught the English language to such as wished to Icam'. 
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The Eajah Radhacant could have told us, that this Civil Servant stood 
by Dr. Duff’s side in those days of trouble and rebuke ; and besides 
waging public warfare with error, carried on a far more painful but 
ultimately successful contest with the hatred then prevalent in high 
places to the diffusion of Western learning. To him and Dr. Duff is due 
the agitation which eventuated in the establishment of this Medical 
College in wbiHh wo are here assembled. 

As the great Institution in Nimtollah owes its origin to Dr. Duff, so 
to this his fellow-labourer, more than to any other person, Bengal owes 
her Government English Colleges ; and to him in later years India her- 
self owes her gratitude as the one above all others who strove to win for 
her the right to enter into the Civil Service, and to share in the govern- 
mout of her soil. 

Tliis friend of India, with almost paternal counsel and advice, has 
encouraged your young countrymen now in England, and his kind wel- 
come and approving smile went to tho heart and cheered the arduous 
course of your distinguished friend Satendranath Tagore, the first Hindu 
member of tho Indian Civil Service. 

Wo have now amongst us this your early and devoted benefactor ,Sir 
Charles Trevelyan. His presence encourages us all, and tells us that we 
are right in thus assembling to do honor to Alexander Duff, ^Jie ^rue and 
comtant friend of India, 


KOYLAS CHUNDER BOSE, 

Sk cretai'yt Bethune Society, 


I. C. Buse and Co., 182, Bow-Bazar Koad, Calcutta. 



i^reting tit |l$onot of Horb lial 


The Meeting in honor of Loud Dalhousie at the 
Town Ilall on Wednesday livas most respectably and 
numerously attended. There were about five liundred 
Crcntlenien present, but though every other class of the 
Community was largely represented among them, tlicro 
were not so many as fifty “ Officials.” We observed the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, the Hoirblo Mr. Dorin, 
the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Grant, His Excellency the Com- 
inaiider-in -Chief, the Hon’ble Mr. B. Peacock, the 
Hon’ble Sir Ai'thur Buller, the Hon’ble Sir Charles 
Jackson, Mr. Charles Allen, Mr. D. Eliott, Mr. E. Currie, 
Mr. P. W. LcGoyt, Mr. G. F. Edmonstone, Mr. Cecil 
Beadon, Mr. E. T. Trevor, Colonel Goodwyn, Captain H. 
L. Thuillier, Mr. W. Ritchie, Mr. G. P. Cotdeburn, Mr. 
James ITuinc, Mr. Macleod Wylie, •Mr. David Cowie, Mr. 
C. B. Skinner, Mr. Fred. Robinson, Baboo Prosun no 
Coomar Tagore, Baboo Raraapersaud Roy, Rajali Pertaub 
Chunder Singh, &c., &c. 

The Sheriff was voted into the Chair on the motion of 
Mr. Hume. He opened the proceedings with the fol- 
lowing address : — 

Gp;ntlemen, — By the accident of my position as Sheriff of Cal- 
cutta for the present year, the honor of presiding at this great 
Meeting has devolved uj^on me. It is an honor of Avhich I think 
that I can best show my sense by simply sotting about my duty to 
the best of my power. 
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I will now road tlio Rtijuisition calling upon mo to convene this 
Meeting, which lias vcuy numoruusly signed by Gentlemen 
who re] ire-son t all classes of the Community : — 

“ undersigned, have the honor to request you will call 

H Mci'ti Mg of tlie Inliahitanls of Calcutta, on some early day, fur tlie 
])ur|)()S(‘ of fuldressing the Most Noble the Marquis of Dalliousie, on hia 
approaching resignation of the high (Jllice of (iovornor General of India, 
and considering the most fitting way of prc])otuating tlie public sense of 
1 1 is Lordship’s brilliant career in this Country.” 

It is very clear from tlie tenor of this Rerjuisition, and from tlio 
c(»iTesponding siiiitiiucuts wdiicli avc all hear exiircssed wherever wo 
go, tliat the verdict of this Community is ont^ of high ap]»roval of 
tlu^ gumeral policy and conduct of Lord Lalhousic in the most 
honorable and most onerous position which he has now for more 
than eight )'oars occupied as Governor General of India. (Hear, 
hear !) I do not assert that every act of Lord Dalhousies Govern- 
ment is iiiiliscriminaiely approved of; but T do, that as a wliole, and 
with reference to Jill the circumstances in wdiich lie has been placed, 
it is felt that thisjidmiuistration iiad l)C(?ii most ahlc, most vigorous, 
ami most benelicijil to the Country and to tlie people. (Hear, hear, 
hear !) And this I say wRli the more confi(l(mce, because in the 
Assembly gathered together this day to do honor to the departing 
Statesman, I secj many who, with a large experience of Indian life, 
some of them holding the highest 2 )ositious in the GovernmoDt and 
ill the Services, and sonic of them having no connection wliatever 
with either the one or the t»ther, (hear, hear, hear !) are men not 
easily carried away by a more temporary excitement of feeling, or 
led to follow in the wake of a jiopular movement without the sanc- 
tion of their own deliberate judgment. (Hear, hear, hear 1) 

JBut whilst we pass this verdict of approval on the administration 
of Lord Dalhousio, I believe that the feelings with which most of us 
contemplate his approaching depiirture from India are of a very 
conflicting character. The loss we sustain by the departure of a 
Governor Geiu ral who lias so nobly supported the honor of Britain 



in the East, and has carried into effect measures which confer the 
most substantial benefits on India, morally, physically, and politi- 
cally, is not a subject of liglit or passing concern to any who liavo 
understanding for the past and forethought for the future. (Hear, 
hear, hear !) But England Inis need of her ablest, lun- bl^vest, her 
most trustworthy sons ; and we do not begrudge her tlio gain which 
she will ac({uire by our loss. (Loud cries of “ hear, lit'ar, hear !’’j She 
has especial need of gn'at practical and administrative ability in tlie 
highest departments of the State, of Alinisters who cannot only make 
effective speeches in Parliamtuit, but who can also act as well as 
they speak. (Hear, hear, hear !) Her Ministers must liave courage 
and resolution to steer the vessel of tlie State in times of perplexity 
and suffering ; they must look beyond the diHiciilties, tlie embarrass- 
ments, or oven the unpopularity of the moment, to the permanent 
interests, tlie lionor, and the. futurti siicurity of tll(^ Empire ; and 
they must [U'ofor to uphold justice and good faith, in the fear of (Jod, 
not of man, to tin* present advantages, the tempting but delusive 
advantages of an op])osite p«>licy. (Hear, liear !) Again, tlm pride 
with which British siibj(‘cts in India, of every race and of every 
creed, claim an interest in tin 5 deeds of their lliiler, is sliad(Ml |)y 
sympatliy with the man on account of impaired health ; whilst tlniii* 
regret for his departure is relieved by tlie hope that a congenial 
climate will soon give ronewed vigor to the sliaken constitution, 
and restore fJl its]iawers to carry out the mandates of the nusliakeu 
mind. (Hear, hear !) 

These are some of tin* considerations by which T believe tJiat 
most of us arc affecte<l in attending at this place to-day. 

I have purposely avoided going into aii^ details of' tlie great 
measures w'hich liave been devised or executed by Lord Dalhousie 
during his Iiiflian career, as I do not conceive that to be within my 
province in merely opening this Meeting. 

Ilis Honor theLieutoicmt-Govarnor then rose and said: — 

When I was reijuested to move a Kesoultion at this Meeting, J 
hesitated for a while in coa-seipience of a doubt which occurred to 
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me, wlielher in my official position my coming prominently forward 
might not be open to some objection. But a little inquiry and 
reflection convinced me that I need not hold back on that account 
There are in Calcutta these principal elements, as it were, of society : 
the Mercantile or Trading element, the Legal element, the Native 
element, the Military element, and the Civil or Official elenlent. No 
man is nior(i convinced than I am, that on such an occasion as this, 
those elements of society should be prominent and preponderat- 
ing which are independent of the Government. But I saw no 
reason why any given class should bo excluded altogether, or why 
all classes should not join together in fit and fair proportions. 
When, therefore, on inquiry from my friend the Sheriff, I found 
that out of some eleven or twelve Gentlemen who had agreed to 
propose or second Resolutions at this Meeting, only two bedonged 
to tliej Military and Official clfisscs, .and that all the rest were inde- 
pendent of the Government, I thought that the proportions were 
really such as could encounter no reasonable objections. I knew 
that the Military members of society and the Official members 
were most desirous to Ije included among those wlio sought to do 
honor to the close of Lord DaJhoiisie s administration, and I con- 
sidered that as His Excellency tin* Commander-in-Chlefliad readily 
and properly cunsented to Represent the Military, so I had a fair 
right to appear as a Member of the Civil Service, and that the 
Meeting would consider my a[)))earanco ncitlier unwelcome nor in- 
opportune. H.aving then obtained my own consent, and, as it now 
appears to me, the consent and approval of the Meeting to my 
appearance, I will procec'd to read to you the Resolution which it is 
now my duty to propo?,ii : — 

t 

Tlmt the eminent public services rendered by the Most Noble the 
Maniuis ofDalhousie during his brilliixnt career m this Country, and the 
consuinuiate ability and vigor which have marked his administration, 
merit the grateful admiration of every subject of the British Crown.” 

It is, I am sure, superfluous and unnecessary for me to say how 
deeply and how painfully I feel my inability to do justice to a sub- 



ject like this. It is a subject for a practised and accomplished 
orator, and one worthy of all his powers. For me, strongly sensi- 
ble of my own dcHcleiicie.s in this respect, it is surely the wisest 
and the safest course, even while bespeaking ^our indulgence, to 
refrain from all ambitious oratorical attempts which could but lead 
to failure to introduce the Rosolutioii to your notice with a few 
plain and simple words, and to trust to those more gifted speakers 
who are to follow me to offer that eloipiejicc to the Meeting, ainl to 
the subject of the Meeting, which the theme so loudly demandsi 
but which I feel rnyself wliolly incompetent to supply. 

For a .similar rea.son, I shall attempt no historical retrosjioctive 
narrutive of the eventful and brilliant carcicr of the great man to 
honor whom we are now assembled. Such a thing would be alto- 
gether beyond my powers : I sluaild only fatigue tluj Meeting and 
expose my own inea])acity, while 1 failed altogeth(*r to do justieo 
to the extraordinary scenes of brilliant incasiires which have made 
Lord Dalhousie's administration om* of the most interesting and 
important in the History of British India. 

Nor indeed can it be necessary, in the pre.sence of such an A.ssem- 
bly as this, to enter upon any such narrative. Wo have all, or al- 
most all of us, been living witn(?s.se.s of the events in ijursliou. We 
have seen him at a time of life when the majmity of Engli.sh 
Statesmen are, so to speak, only commencing their apprenticeship, 
taking in hand the weighty and complicated atlairs of this great 
Government— -a Government which might t.‘isk the most matured 
ability of tlie ripest and mo.st experienced State.sman. We have 
seen him at that early period of his career, and whilii as .y<‘t evciry- 
thing belonging to this Government, its mc^ns, appliances, and re- 
sources, must have been new and strange to him, suddenly called 
upon to cope with an imlooked-for hostile combination of a great 
military people, and to determine the new destinies of a distant, 
little known, and difficult Country. That formidable hostile com- 
bination, after a series of military operations of unusual magnitude 
and importance, during which success seemed sometimes about 
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to desert our standards, and the most sanguine looked almost doubt- 
fully to the result — that combination, I say, was utterly baffled, de- 
feated and dispersed. That distant and difficult Country, full of 
turbulent spirits, long unused to control, was in an inconceivably 
short tinxi so reduced to obedience that it may be, and has been^ 
favorably cunipared and contrasted with the oldest sfrid best 
governed of our Ijritish Indian dominions. All honor to those 
able find einiiient men, Soldiers and Civilians, by whoso blood and 
toil these marvels, for they are little less than marvels, ha', c been 
acconiplislied ; and long may their names be honoraldy remeio- 
berod in connection with that Country which they conquered with 
so much valour, and have ruled with so much wisdom. But none 
know better than they know, and none are more ready to testify 
how much they owe to, the foresiglit and the directing and guiding 
statesniaiisliip ]>y which their operations were assisted, their ])lans 
shaped and matured, their counsels cumblnod and digested, and 
their measures su[)p()rtod and carried to completion ; and coiivstant- 
ly and unanimoii.sly do they acknowledge, that whatever the skill 
and energy which they tlu'insclves brouglit to their tasks, and 
great indeed were that skill and energy, all might have been of 
small or no avail had it not been for that wise and watchful genius 
which, in the midst of various and distracting cares, wfis ever 
ready to assist their efforts and ensure success to their labor. 

The coiKjufist, an<l mo.st of all the pacification of the Punjab, as 
they were the earliest, so have they been the most brilliant and 
important measures of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. But not 
dissimilar measures ]ia\e since followed those with rapid and start- 
ling succession. The 'conqix'st of Pegu was doubtless, a.s a purely 
military operation, less arduous than that of +he Punjab ; but many 
circuinstaiicos combined to render the undertaking difficult and 
oven perilous ; and the l eraembrance of previous disasters on the 
same ground was assuredly not calculated to inspire Statesmen of 
the present day, and certainly did not inspire them, wdth any very 
sanguine expectations of early and permanent success ; yet owing 



in largo measure to the rare skill, judgment and foresight with 
which all the compUcatt;d 2 >rt‘vious preparations, and all the subsi- 
diary arrangements were effected under Lord Dalhoiisio s 2>Grsorial 
direction, Ijow rajnd was the success obtained i how^ stiperior to all 
antici])ation was the sub.so(|uent ])rogress of the new accjuisition ! 
how sigffal the contrast l)etwecn lue Burmese Campaign and its 
results of lS2t, and the Burinest^ Campaign and its results of 1802! 
And how clearly do we see in the success whurli has attended the 
]att<T event, the extraordinary adiniiiistrativci power ami skill 
which are among the most distinguishing characteristics of Lord 
Dalhousie’s '^tatesinanslii]>, and to tlic avowed want of whicli we aro 
iiccustomed to attribute the disiisters of thirty years before. 

I can but just allude to tlu‘ now territories brought iimh'r our 
administration in Hyderabad and Nagpoiv, yet tliestJ are fraught 
with the higliost promise of beuetit and adv'^antagc, not only to the 
large and interesting jiopnlations thus brought undtu* our sway, but 
also to our own mother-country, in the facilities affbrdt'd for an im- 
jiroved and increased supply of material for its most irnjioriant 
national manufacture. And there is a still later measure of tlnr 
same kind, of which the time has perha])s hardly arrivj'd for any 
more direct and prominent meutiim, ])ut by which a fertile and 
jiopulous region, the cradle <d'oiir gallant Nativt; Army, is even now 
being delivered from the bondage of a galling and cnuil oppression, 
and a foul, fatal, and debasing tyranny arrested and <lestroyed. 

Of tlie triumphs of domestic a<liniuis:tration which have adorned 
the period of Lord Dallnnisie's Goveijunent I can only speak in the 
most cursory manner. Yet how large lias been bis personal sluire in 
all of them, and what have tliey not effected, what will they not effect 
for this Country ? The Railway, the Electric Telegraph, the new and 
improved organization of large and important departmtuits, these are 
but the more salient points of a domestic administration of which it 
is not too much to say, and History surely will say, that its almost 
every step has been either an improvement or a preparation for an 
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improvement. And in all these measures of foreign and domestic 
policy, in all this cornhination and complication of different and 
important hnsiness, what an example has he not sot to all under his 
Government of every sterling cpmlity that can adorn the Statesman 
and fit a man for high public affairs. Wliat singular laborious- 
ness ! what earnest unswerving devotion to his public duties ! what 
stern and unbending, yet (talm and unobtrusive self-dciiial ! what 
superiority, not only over the harassing j)ains which afflict tlie 
body, but over tliose deeper griefs and sorrows which, in any other 
man, miglit hav(j borne down his soul, and then what pure disintu- 
rcsttHlness ! After all that local and temporary cavil and petty j ealousy 
and disappointment hav(^ ever been able to object — after all this, 
wIjo that has had to deal witli Lord Dalhousic in business, wlio 
that has candidly and fairly observed the course of liis administra- 
tion, but must doe[)ly teed and know tliat aiiytliing resembling 
jobbing is absoluUdy foreign and hateful to his nature ? Who but 
must admit and avow that ever and at all times, through good rejiort 
and evil report, through solicitation and inolinatiou, througli friend- 
sliips and enmities, it has been the one constant aim and purpose 
of his heart to pursue steadily the public good, and to seek the 
welfiire of the Country to tlic ab.vridonment of all otlior considera- 
tions ? And wisely, as well as nobly, has he ever acted thus, fur how 
but by choosing constantly the best instruments coulil he liave secur- 
ed success to his measures, and have deserved, as surely he has 
deserved, that we should meet together in this Hall to-day to do 
honor to the close of his administration ? It is thus, and only thus, 
that it is given to mortals, if not to command, at all events, to 
deserve success, and it is thus that Lord Dalhousie has deserved it, 
and has won it. 

To say that such a man has enemies, what is it, but to say that 
he is a man of firm will, strong character and opinions, and stern 
resolute determination, placed in a situation of eminence and com- 
mand above his fellow-mortals. And when and where, in tliis 
world of ours, has such a man so placed ever been without enemies ? 
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Nor can it be cxpoctoil, that amiilst so vast a crowd of important 
measures as ho has bceu engaged in, foreign and domestic, there 
shoultl not bo, oven among liis friends, room for varieties and ditfor- 
enoes of opinion. 

13nt no difference of opinion, even on the most important sul)jeets, 
has ever produced any diminution or abatomeiit of that high I’o- 
spect and aitiniratioii which is on all liands accorded to his cliarac- 
ter and abibities ; and all, wlietlier friends or enemic's, are constrain- 
ed to acknowledge that whatever may be tlicar sentimi*nts re- 
garding him personally, or svliatever their opinions ivgarding this 
or that of his measures, ho has so condiictcMl tln^ eourso of his 
administration, and so borne himself in his liigh Office, as lo do 
lionor to the jioliticrd parly with whidi lui is connected. Honor to 
the ancient stock and the old nobility from wliich lie is sprung, 
honor to the Country wliicli, with a happy ])r(;sago of his sn(K;oss, 
sent him forth conlidingly at a time of tiiffuadty and danger to 
sway the coiinsids of lier greatest and most important Dependency. 

Therefore it is, Oontloinen, that I stand here apjiealing to you 
this day to testify to India, and to testify to England, that yon who 
liave most closely oliserved his carecT, do also most highly estimate 
and appreciate the eminent public siirvices of the I^fanpiis of 
Dalhousie, that those among us who are J^higlishmen are* proud of 
our countryman, ami of the consummate vigor a.ml ability which 
have markerl his brilliant career in this Country; and those among 
us who are Natives of the soil arc r(‘ady gratefully to acknowI(id«'o 
the deep pin’sonal interest he ha.'^ ever displayed in tlio welfare of 
their Country, his earnest devotion to her service.*, and the large, 
liberal, and enlightened spirit iu which, for uiglit long toilsome years, 
lie has successfully presided over her counsels. 

T beg to move that the Resolution already rcatl be adopted by 
the Meeting. 

The Lieutenant-Governor was frequently and very 
warmly ajiplauded. 

y 
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Mr. C. Ji. Skinner seconded the llcsolution. 

The Rev. Mr. llerdman then addressed the Meeting. 

o 

He said ; — 


I rise hy your invitation, Mr. Chairman, to say a few words at 
this sta.i^c of the proceedings, not because tlie Resolution needs 
a single syllable to support it in Jiddition to what ha*^ been already 
so ably urged, but to show how every class of the Comuiuuity 
heartily Joins in recognising the singular merits of that no])le per- 
sonage whom it is our duty as well as our deliglit this day to 
honor. 

“Render honor to wdiom honor is due.'' Honor is flue to 
Rulers in virtue of their Office. We are bound, in all cases, to re- 
spi’ctthe OoviTiior (ieneral of this Em])ire. But, when^ the Office 
is adorned by a spotless p<‘rsonal charactijr, by lofty intf‘l](‘i*tual 
endowments, by unswerv ing integrity, and by unwearied patriotism 
— there our warrm'st admiration and our h'rvent gratitiuhj are du(\ 
(Hear, hear !) In tlu^ Marejuis of Dallioiisie, the most illustrious 
talents, and the ])urest motives and self-consuming* labors, have 
ennobled the highest rank. (Cries of “ hear, hear !") 

Which of us, Gentl(3men, what portion of society has notbene/it- 
ted by his enlightened and vigorous reign ? There may be, doubtless 
are, exceptional cases. In a situation so arduous, and in tlic 
maiiagejnent of affairs so various and complicated, there may 
have been mistakes. But we are here not to worship a perfect 
but to applaud an kninoiit man. (Hoar, lioar, hear !) lie has 
made no effort to gain popularity : that were to hav e secured con- 
tempt. From first to last, T believe, li is acts prove that be has 
sought simply to do his duty, to do it in the best way and to 
the very utmost of his power, to maintain in the East the unsullied 
famo and unconquerable power of Britain, and to promote the well- 
being of this her mightiest Dependency. (Hear, hear, hear !) His 
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mcasnms have been in all respects atlmirable : so wise in principle, 
so thoroughly wt‘ighetl in tlnar bearings, so coniph^tc in deicails, so 
eloquently cmineiated, so energetically carrie<l into etfcct, and by 
iiistruiiients always selected with nanarkable discriniinatioii — they 
have covered him with gh^ry as a Statesman and Administrator of 
the liighest order. (Hear, hoar, ln‘ar !) While lirmly upholding 
the dignity of Government, and dealing out at the same time, to 
every department of the Public Service, a liberal and impartial 
ireatimait, he has still directed his iudofatigahlc atttaition, not to the 
aggrandizement of this or that section, or the specaal advancement 
of individuals, but to the interests of all throughout this great C^mn- 
try, to the general and lasting beneiit of the people of India. (Hoar, 
hear !) Some of the memorable tbmgs which he has heen (uiabled to 
accomplish have heen allud(‘d to, and I n,m wrW assured that a* 
knowledgt' of the difthailties in spite of which they have been ac- 
complishe<l, and of his zeal to (‘licet mure, would enhuuce tlu^ admi- 
ration with which tlu< name of Dalhousif: shall be (jherished for 
ages to come. (Hear, hear I) Tlu) Supreme llulcr of the Karth has 
iiuh^cd largidy rewarded His Lordship by the amount of succ(*.ss 
granted to liis exertions ; yet it remains for us, thankfully and un- 
inistakoably, to declare our ai>precuitiou of his distinguislied worth. 

I cordially sii[)p(n*t I lie Motion. (Cheers !) 

The Motion was then put from the Chair, and ciirried 
by acclamation. 

Mr, David Coivic said : — 

I have been been invited to propose the second Resolution of 
this day s proceedings, and I fool pride and pleasure in doing so. 
The Resolution is as follows ; — 

“ Tliat the following Address bo presented to the Marquis of Diil- 
houae before his departure from India.’* 
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I shall occupy your time merely by reading the Address to which 
this Resolution refers, satisfied that it will find a response in every 
bosom here : — 

“ To TUB Musr Noule James Andrew, Marquis of Daliiousie, K. T., 
Governor General of India, ^c, 

“ My Lord, — The Inhabitants of Calcutta desire to take this oppor- 
tunity of publicly addressing your Lordship upon the approaching close 
of an adiiiiiiistration which has been of unusual duration, has been 
marked by extraordinary vigor, and has been crowned with corrc'^pond- 
ing success. 

** If to have enlarged the borders of the Empire, and to have brought 
now Provinces within British rule, were the highest praise of a Governor 
, General, your Lordship might on that ground aluuc challenge compari- 
son with the most illustrious of your predecessors. 

“ But it is not by the test of territorial aggrandizement that we de- 
sire your Lordship’s Qovennneut to be judged, it is in the consolida- 
tion of your new ac(piisitions, in provision made for their govern- 
ment, and for tlu) development of their resources — above all, in the 
policy whicli found the Punjab the prey of a lawless Solidery, and 
leaves it a peaceful, well ordered and ilourishiiig JVovince, that we 
recognise the miister-haiid of the St..lcsiimii, and applaud the wisdom of 
his measures. 

“ Nor have your Lordship’s energy and ability been less conspicuous 
in the general economy of the rest of the Empire. The constitution of 
several Departments has been materially improved. In tho Commissa- 
riat, which is so essential to the eflicieney of our Armies, in the De- 
partmeiW)f Public Woi ks, which allbrds the best promise of improve- 
ment to the Country, Gie hand of reform has been most sensibly felt. 

“ Nor has your Lordship allowed tho impulse given by your predcccs- 
aors to public Education to slacken. New Colleges have been founded, 
Schools have been multiplied, a new Department for their supervision 
has been organized, an improved system of Vernacular Education has 
been devised, and much has been done to give a more practical charac- 
ter to the instruction ailbrded. 
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“Nor can the period of your Lordship’s rule fail to bo memorable in 
the anuala of India for the improvement of those means of communica* 
tion bf‘tween distant places, which are not the least powerful agents of 
civilization. 

“ The Post Office has been reformed ; the wires of the Electric 
Telegraph, unhnowu in India at the date of your arrival, now traverse 
the length and breadlli of the land ; steamers on the Indus and the 
Irrawaddy afford new facilities to Commerce ; old roads have been im- 
proved and (‘xtended ; new roads have been opened ; in enc'h Presidency 
llie Locomotive Engine has become a familiar thing ; and if but a very 
small portion of that system of Ihiilways to which India ?May confident- 
ly look as one of tlie future sources of her safety and prosperity has yet 
been constructed, the principles upon which that system ought to bo 
developed have been defined by your Lordshij) in a manner so mast(?rly 
as to afford a sure guide for future operations. 

“ Some of the great undertakings to which W'C have referred arc of 
course more din^ctly traceable to your Jiordship than others. But 
without detracting from the merit of tlie Gentlemen whoso nani(‘8 are 
more immediately associated with some of tliem, w o may say that all 
liave felt your influence, and benefitted by your co-operation. To you, 
least, belongs the merit of having sought, by a wise and puro dispensa- 
satiou of patronage, to secure the best instruments for tlie work in hand, 
and of having afforded to those whom you selected free scope for the 
exercise of their talents. 

“ Of the relations of the Empire with Foreign States we need say 
little. We believe that, in the management of them, and in particular 
of the negotiations with some of the Powers of Central Asia,*wc might 
find new proofs of your Lordship’s vigilance aiij ability. 

“ My Lord, slight and imperfect as this notice of your career in 
India may be, it suffices to prove that we should he guilty of ingrati- 
tude if wo did not express in the fullest terms our admiration of the 
manner in which you have exercised the functions of your high Office, 
and our regret that you are about to resign it. We venture to advert 
to one painful circumstance wdiich, whilst it enhances our regret, must 
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also enlia&ce our admiration. It is that, under the pressure of your 
multifarious duties, you have too often liad to struggle with attacks of 
illness, to which other men might have given way, yet you have never 
shrunk from labors which might have exhausted the most robust, but 
have toiled on witli unbroken spirit, showing that you were willing to 
risk all in the service of your Country. 

“ ]\ry Lord, it is not for us to anticipate the future. Wo cannot tell 
whether we are addressing one for whom a higher political career is in 
rcscrvi*, or one who is about to enter on the repose the right to which 
lie has so honorably earned. But wc are sure, that whatever is before 
you, your Lordship can never look hack upon the years which you have 
spent in India without the proud and honest satishietion which accom- 
panies the sense of duties well performed, and that you can never cease 
to take deep interest in the Country in which your memory will long 
be cherished by the millions who have bcncfitted by your rule, and with 
which History will impcrishably connect your name.” 

The Address was received with cheers by tlio Meeting. 

Rajah Peiianh Chandcr Singh seconded the Motion 
for its adoption. 

General the IIoMe George Anson then rose and said : — 

Mk Chairman and Gentlemen,— I consiiler myself most fortu- 
nate in being present on the ocjcasion of a Meeting convened for a 
purpose so entirely in accordance with my own feelings. (Hear, 
hear!) I consider myself also highly honored at having been 
requested by the Committee, representing the Community of 
this great capital of Iifdia, to take a part in the proceedings of this 
day, by proposing to you the Resolution which is now before mc. 
I must, at the same time, express my fears and my belief, that I 
am occupying a position whicli ought to have been filled by 
some one of longer standing, and whase actual residence might bo 
considered to entitle his opinion to greater weight than that of a 
person who has not had the same experience in India I certainly 
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have not been an oye-witnoss of the |iast events whicli, during a 
rule of eight years, &i;^-nalizoil the adininistmtion of the Noble 
Lord; but I would not have accepted tlio duty which I have un- 
dertaken, if I did not feci that I wiis sutticicuily conversiuit with 
the present History of India, and with its past and present condi- 
tion, to enable me to judge whethet’ the functions of its Govern- 
inent, during that jK'riod, have liecii properly fulfilled, and whether 
the Supreme Head of that (lovernmeiit was entitled to the iinqiia* 
lifi(^d thanks a.ml gratltiuh' which we an* now pre]»are(l to ofter to 
him. I am. however, ndieved from tiu? roponsihiJity of eiitoring 
into any delail of the o(VurreiiC(‘s of the last eight years by tho 
able manner in wliuh they have been allude J to by klis Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor. No man c<aihl have been more ajjpropriately 
selected, or coidd have more ably ])orformed this task (h(*ar, liear !) 
and we must feel under dtvp obligation to liim for having taken so 
prominent a lead on an occasion interesting 4o (jvery n‘sid».*iit in 
India. (H(‘ar, hear, hear !) I shall, therefore, not Aveary you Avith 
a re])efilioii, tlatugli the subject itself ought neviT to tire those avIio 
acknoAvlcdge the importanci* of good Government to tliis vast Km- 
pire. I do feel mystdf, however, competent to ])ass an uiujualified 
and unbiassed judgment upon the result of tho Government of the 
Noble Lord. (Hear, licar !) It Is true I may liave some i)artiality, 
some slight bias arising fn>m former recollections. I cannot fijrget 
tliat Avhou tho Noble Lord filled an important Office at home, lie was 
considered one of tlic most rising men of that eventful porif)d. (Hear, 
hear, hear !) The promise of liis youth, sti’iking as it avo.s^ hji.s not 
resulted in disappointment. (Hear, hear!) Whatever liopes miglit 
have been entertained by his friends of his success in public life, 
have been fully realized — Avhatover regret tJiey might liave felt at 
his removal from a scone of action where his abilities must have 
ensured such honorable results to himself, have been amply, and 
more than amply, compensated by tho brilliant administration of the 
Government of an Empire over which the influence of a superior 
mind and strong Avill have been so eminently successful, and must 
jiroduce even more important effects upon its future destinies. 
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(Hear, hear, hear !) When he was appointed to the high OflSce of 
Governor General of India, the contemplation of what India was 
might have been sufficient to daunt the spirit of the most enter- 
prising and ainl)itioiis Statesman : the magnitude and complexity of 
its rcciuirerncnts might have well deterred the most resolute mind 
from grappling with them ; but the Noble Lord never shrank from 
or evaded the difficulties which beset him — he never ileviated 
from the even tenor of his way, during the long and trying period of 
the exercise of his power over these vast Dominions. 

It m«ay not bo too much to say, that the fate of India de- 
pended upon the selection of a Governor General in 1848. What 
changes have taken place since that time ! What a revolution in 
the ideas of people as to the princi])les upon which this Country 
should bo governed 1 By whom has the mode of working out 
those changes been projected i — hy what master-hand have they 
been directed ? By whose capacious intellect have the import- 
ant improvonionts — demanded, I allow, )>y the increasing intelli- 
gence of the age, but hitherto too often neglected — been prudently, 
energetically, and successfully carrioil out ? It is needless to repeat 
the name. The echo is univcirsaL It resounds from the Indus to 
the Irrawaddy, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. Look to 
tlie state of India in 1856, as compared with wliat it was in 1848. 
The evidences of a wise and powerful Government are apparent in 
the consolidation of the Empire, in the general acknowledgment of 
the benefits of English rule wherever it has been established, and 
in the admission, tardy though it may he, that the further it is 
extended the greater will be the amount of blessings conferred upon 
the Countiy. There may be some who may still object to what they 
designate the arbitrary exercise of power in the annexation of 
teiTitories not belonging to the English Government ; but these 
objectors will be obliged to admit, perhaps reluctantly, that such 
measures have been for the happiness of the people of those Pro- 
vinces which have been subjected to our administration, as well as 
for the security of their lives and properties. 
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Tlif‘re may some who will still cavil at flic slow rate of pro- 
gress in the <leveio|)int.‘nc of the resourcovs of the Country ; but who 
will deny that in the establishment of the Electric Telegraph, the 
projection of Railways the construction ot lioads and Rridges, 
great .‘wlvanec's have hern made ; and that we may look witJi ronfi- 
denco to the completion of those moans of eoiiimunicatioa, which 
will convert extensive im productive parts intt^ ri(‘h and reiniiiu'ra- 
tive districts, and thus lux'ome available as tlui most powerful 
agents that ran lx* employed in the work of civilization. No dotd)t 
the wants of the CVinntry are still (‘uormous ; but the Moble L<)rd 
deservi's tin* liiglu'st credit, m)t only for his ackuowle(lgm(*nt of 
them, hut for tlie (dforts and detenu i nation with which he has uu^t 
them : as they have la'cnme ap]>aient, so havii they heoii complied 
with: as tin* demauds for sii])pl}iug tlinn liave l)e(‘U urgeni, .so 
have they b(‘eu anxiously considered and promptly satisli(Ml. The 
application of a system to meet tli(‘se wants, and to supjily their 
demands, recjiiired a sagacity and resolutmn which are rarely 
found. Em rgy and d< cision will not alom* sudic<*. Sound princi- 
ples, cominuu sense, and patient judgment are alike nxpiirod ; and 
these have marked tlie eoiirse of the Noble Lord (luring the whole 
of the time lie has administen'd tin? coinplicatcil hiisiimss of this 
vast Empire, flli-ar, lu‘ar, hear !) In all branches of his Coveru- 
meut, w^e lia\e evideuct* of the same praisew^ortliy and just di'sire to 
perform his duties. Economy in the details of Ins Covcriiincnt has 
been combined vvitli libmalitv. A dotennination to eradicate 
corruption and to ixurect ai)n>es, the eiicuurag<*nient odiicalion, 
the recognition of the claims (if merit, and a desire* to reward it. 
wherever it might appear, a watchful guard over the administra- 
tion of justice, the simplification of its for«is, and tluj ondcjavour 
to rend(ir it acces.sibl(i to all — these are but a lew oi the objects 
and results of the Administration ot Lord Dalhousie. 

It may be said that this praise is general. I mean that it 
should bo so. If it were necessary, I might specify acts innumer- 
able to support it. But I make no exceptions, no selections. I 

4. 
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wish tlio praise, if praise it can l)n called, to bo uncpialified, and 
the ficknowledgmont of his past services to be as complete as the 
grateful hearts of all tlioso who concur in the object of this Meet- 
ing must desire that it should be. 

It now only remains for me to propose for your approval the 
Resolution which has been committed to my care : — 

That in order to preserve a lasting meinorial of his Lordship’s 
conneeiion with India, lie be requested to allow a marble statue of 
liiiiisolf to bo taken for the purpose of being erected in the Cit) of 
Calcutta.” 

I have cndeavoiirod, imperfectly I am aware, to perform the 
diity I have iindcrtaken. Rut the purpose for wdiich we have 
met requires no stimulus— no recommendation. Argument or 
ehxpioiice is Jis little needed to induce yoiir C(nicurn‘tico, as is 
our praise necessary to tlu; reputation of th(? Noble Lord to 
whom this testimony of our feelings is to he ofiered. (llt*ar, hear !) 
His fame stands upon a surer hiundation. It is for our own 
satisfaction that we have met this day to n^cord, in this iiisutticieiit 
manner, I allow, that wc are not unmindful of liis services, that 
we do not forget the sacrifices he ]‘ is made in devoting his ener- 
gies to the improvement of this groat country, in which not only 
the interests of so many of our fellow-coiintrymon are concerned, hut 
witli which the sympathies of all, far beyond the consideration of 
tludr own interests, arc still mure deeply engaged, for the pro- 
motion of its present jirosperity, and for the permanent happiness 
of the countless millions who inhabit it 

I will only now allude to the last paragraph of the Address, 
which expresses tlie regret of the Meeting that the Noble Lord 
is so soon to resign his high Office. On public grounds, all must 
agree in this expression. It is but a just tribute to the Noble 
Lord to declare it But we must not be too selfish in our feelings. 
For his own sake we ought to rejoice. His life is too valuable 
to run the risk of destroying that health without which life would 
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be little desirable for liimself, and would be next to useless for 
the Public Service. (Hear, hoar, hear !) Let us liope that a mer- 
ciful Providence will amend and restore it, and that he may long 
be spared to perform those duties in his native land which liii^ 
Sovereign and Country may napiire from him, and we may b(^ 
sure that his career will he as hrilliant and elfectivi* for good there 
as it has been in this Eastern Empire. (Cheers !) 

Mr. James Hunt sccondod tlio Resolution. 

Mr. J. Graves, Professor of the Ifooighly (Jollejgo, then 
addressed tlie Meeting as fcdlows ; — 

After the very able and elotpicnt manner in which tlie pro- 
position now before the Meeting has lieini moved and seconded, 
1 might well feel ditK<lmit, that even an anii'iidment or an adJi- 
tion to that projiosition, emanating from an indiv idual so obscure ami 
unknown as myself, would recieivo even a patient hearing. 

This is the first time, Sir, that I have over ventured to aildress a 
Public Meeting, and 1 should not now pnvsnmo to do so ilid I not 
feel convinced that this is an occasion on whiid. every individual, 
however humble his posit ioji, if he lias but a. feasible proposition tti 
offer, is freely invited to come forwani and to state what that pro- 
position is, ail 1 that it will not only r(*e(‘ive an atUmtivci lujaring, 
but all the consul oration to which it may he (le(MneJ entitliMl. I 
may however. Sir, be permitted to urge one slight (hiim to the in- 
dulgence of the Meeting, ami that i.s, that I have been for an un- 
interrupted period of a quarter of a century an humble labourer 
in the work of Indian Education — a work, Sir, which may be consi- 
dered as forming the basis of those groat objects which it has been 
Lord Dalhoiisie s aim to carry out to their fullest development, viz.^ 
civilization, enlightenment and good govcniimmt. I have therefore 
enjoyed opportunities which perhaps have fallen te ilie let of few 
here present, of not only witnes.siag. but of personally realizing, the 
benefits resulting from the measures of the Miccessi’.c admiuistra- 
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tions of Lord William Bontinck, of Sir (Charles Metcalf, of Lord 
Auckland, of Lord Ellonborough, of L<ud Jlardinge, and last, yet 
{>rcatest of all, of our prosc^rit Most Noble, and illustrious Ruler. 
When I eiitereil upon tluj field of Education in India, there waslait 
one public Institution in which a knowledgcj of the English Lan- 
guage and Lit(;rature was imparted to the natives of B(?ngal and of 
the Ufifier Provinces, ami the number t)f those then beaming Eng- 
lish, through tluj whohi of that vast area, might liave heim estimat- 
es! at oOO. Th(‘y may now be eoimted by thousiuids, and it may 
be IiojmmI, Sir, tliat lli<^ time is not far distant wlieii tlnjy will be 
counted by liiiiidrcds of tlionsaiids. At the same perioil, ten months 
would have been ccjiisidered a reasonabl^ time witliin wliicli to ex- 
pect a reply to an English lett(ir ; but to comeat once to the present 
administration, I liave known, since its coimneuociment, what it luxs 
becni to bo eighteen hours’ tra.velliug with my family from Calcutta 
to Chinsurah, and through the aecideiilal loss of the tide, or lu;ing 
caught in a fog, to he detained all night midway on the riv(!r, with- 
out liglii,, food or a glass of wa,t(‘r. If we are no longer suhjoct to 
such personal an 1103’aiice.s as these, to what under ProviiKmeo are 
we indebted, but, to these grand measures, which have not only 
been jirojectc'd, luit carried into cri'cution, through tlie energy of a 
mind at once great, vast and compieliensivo. 

We are now assembled, Sir, on an occasion the importance of 
which has been unparalleled in the annals of tliis Metropolis. We 
have to eonsidtu* what may he the most suitable (‘Xponent of na- 
tional admiration and of national gratitude— to tlie 
abi]iti(‘s wliicli have originab'd selH•m(^s of national advancement 
as unpreciMlented in tlirf-ir number as their inagnitiule, and 
iude for the benetils of wliich tliese schemes have been instrumental, 
not only on the coni muni ty collectively, but on every individual 
member of it — benefits wliich have been brought home to the very 
hearts of many among us. To allude only to cheap postage, how 
many long forgotten fi iendships has it not been the means of reviv- 
ing, how much long suspended intercourse has it not renewed be- 
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tweon old friends, perhaps a thonsand miles apart, with whom tlie 
old rates of postage weriu j)rohihitory of correspondence ; and in tlje 
arrival or departure of those dearest ones, liow many has thtj 
Telegraph relieved from hours, or even days, of unoasinoss, or at 
least of painful suspense. It <‘aiii\ot he eonsidiu'od, Sir, that either 
a statue or any testimonial tliat ('an oc' de vised ean ho a nutans of 
perpe'tuating Lord l)alliousu‘’s m(‘jn()ry, for never has tli(*re bciiai a 
Statesman of wlioni it could with so imieh truth he said Ejreiji 
viomtmentum ivre pemniius ! To what ])ag(‘ of Indian History 
will the student of a century nr two centuries hence be so heneti- 
f'ially dinx‘tcd, as to that of the administratirm of Lord Dalhousic, 
comhining as it will the t(‘rmiiiation of its darkcu* (‘ra ANith the 
practical coTiinienceinciul of its taa of civilization and progivss. 
His Lordship will have left heliind him a memorial compar- 
ed with Avhieh cv(‘n the Railway, Teli‘graph and cheap x^^stage, 
vast though they he, will appear <‘om]»a rati V(‘ly insignitii^aut. That 
memorial will exist in the li(‘arts of millions yet iml)oni of the de- 
scendants (\f those wdioni His Lor(lshi|>s administration will liavi' 
rescued from the griping grasp of tsranny, slavery and oppression, 
and on whom h(3 will have* Ixstowod tlui iiu'stimabh; hh'ssings of 
l)(meli(‘ent hnvs, e(|nitahl(» gov<'rnmcnt, and civil and eonstilntional 
freedom. All Ikmc kinov wdial His Lordsliip replied to tin; Aiid)aS' 
siidors from Ava, wdieii tlicy modt ^fly askexl for the rcstoratiiui of 
the annex(i(l territories : ‘‘80 long, ’ said His Lord.dii[), ‘'as the Sun 
continues to shine ujion those territoties, so long shall the Brilisli 
flag wave over them.’’ I would n<Av say, Sir, so long as tlui Sun 
continues to sliine on the Indian Knipire, so long sliall tluj name of 
Dalhonsie he rememhered, or if 1 may h(‘ [»ermitted to use the 
words of an ancient Poet, changing a .singl(‘ lettei- 

“ Polus diiin aidcra jwiscot : 

Semper honos, iiomeujpie tuuiu, laudentpic inaiiehiiut.^’ 

But though, Sir, the perpetuation of Lord Dal housie’s inemcjry 
cannot depend upon anything that wc can decide upon, may it not 
be in our power to devise a testimonial of such a natiu*o as may 
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perpetuate and re-prodiioe through coming ages the benefit which 
wc have ourselves derived from his adniinistnition ? 

I must confess that if the question must necessarily rest between 
a Statue by itself, or a testimonial of some other kind, 1 would 
give tlie preference to a testimonial eipially durable as a statue, 
equally if not more ornamental, but far more utilitarian in its na- 
ture, and on which would be sculpture<l rather tlie impress of Lord 
Dalhousie’s jiracticnl mind than of the mere external features ; but 
I purpose, Sir, basing my proposition on tlni assumption that tliej** 
will be public spirit enough, and means enough, to render piactifia- 
ble the comhinatiou of the purely artistic testimonial with the more 
purely utilitarian, and of riuidering each subsidiary to the purposes 
of the otluu’ ; but should the cornlunation of the two propostious b(^ 
deemed impracticable, it will then rest with tluj Mecjiing to decide 
whetluT it will adopt that already before it, or the one wiiich 1 
shall reserve to myself the liberty of moving. 

The proposition I now beg to move, Sir, is the following : — That 
a building bo erected in Calcutta, to be designat(Ml the Dallioiisie 
Atheuieum, to be identical in its and similar in its con- 

struction to the Birmingham Instit ;[e lately founded by H. R. H. 
Prince Albert, and that the amount of the subscriptions in excess 
of the estimated cost of the buiMing be aj)propriated to the ex<‘cu- 
tion of a Statue to be ])laced in tlie Entrance Hall of tlicj structure. 

At the suggoHtioii of Mr. Peterson, liowovor, who said 
he had a subsidiary Uesolution to bring forward, liaving 
vory mucli a similar olyoct in coutomplatit^n witliout in- 
terfering with tlic project for the Statue Mr. Graves with- 
drew his amendment. 

General Anson's Motion wa.s then put from the Chair, 
and carried by acclamation. 
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Mr. Hume then rose and said : — 

Mu. Sheriff and Gkntlemp:n,— 1 have boon miuostod to pro- 
pose the fourth Resolution ; and though it i one of form rather 
than substance, 1 sliall not deny myself the opp{»rtunity of speak- 
ing briefly to the subject whicli Ins brought us together. Be- 
fore all great public Meetings, th(*re must be preliminary 
arrangements. With the arrangements connected with this Meet- 
ing I had nothing to do ; and when I In ard what tluiy were, 
1 disa])j)roved them, and said so. I thought it might neat(J an 
erroiu'ous impression here, and be inis<*hiev()\idy used elsciwhero, 
that on such an occasion as this Ingh Oflicials should be fnind 
taking a leading part. I am desirous of suiting, ninch more pnln 
licly, bow much that opinion has been modified by what I have now 
heard; and I am glad to say it, because I think it likely that the 
same imj^ression may have prevailed very generally. The Jjiente- 
nant-Governor of Bengal has laid down broadly and int(‘lligil)ly the 
grounds upon which ho is liero. He learned that the different 
classes of the (>V)inmunity were to be ropn^simtcMl, and he sjiw no 
reason why, being applied to, he, as a Civilian, should decline the 
application. The Commander-in-Chief, too, has tak(‘n part in these; 
proceedings, as rqm'seiiting the Military body, and daiming to bo 
acipiainted with tlic hi.story of Lord Dalhoiisic's administration; 
and it seems to nn;, that when men asstut a privilegi' aceordi'd to 
all others in the Community — and to this it really amounts — indivi- 
dual oj)inioii as to (\\pediency must give way, and all imist admit 
they advance an argument which cannot be nj).sct. We are here 
to sit in gimeral judgment upon an a«Iministration, and I know 
not how any man is to he denied the privilege of expressing Ids 
opinion because of his high Oflice. (Hear, hear I) 

The Requisition to the Sheriff speaks of Lord Dalhousies brilliant 
career in this Country, and the Address adopts tlie expression. If 
it be not legitimately used, then I say the word may be struck out 
of the Civil vocabidary, and rotainwl only for application to Military 
triumphs. (Hear, hear, hear !) Allusion has been made to the 
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annexations of the Punjab and of Pegu, and to that which is now 
in progress, adding aimther kingdom to the Ihitish rule. I can 
a]>ply the term hriliiant to no annexation ; it can only be properly 
applied to the siil>se(jiicnt l(*gisli'ition, when it redounds to the honor 
of the ruling power by the blt‘s.sing it confers on tlie people, 
(H(iar, hear, hear ') On an oc(‘asiou like this, it would be idle to 
suppose that all (joiild Imj tlioroiiglily iinaniinoiis on any one great 
act of the ( Jovernmeut, much more so that every act sliould meet 
with universal approval. Aleii may differ in opinion as to the jus- 
tice of tiui last aiinoxutioii of the Punjab, «and to the policy of J;e 
annexation of a portion of the Burnu se Empire ; but a discussion 
on thes(‘ points is not called for. What we are here for is, to de- 
clare wlieiluT, on a geruTal n*vif'w of an adniinistration extending 
over eight years, tln^ Chief of that administration is enlithsl to the 
gratitudes of tin* peo])l(i ovmt whom he has ruled. It is by no means 
essential, (iveii, that it shoidd he shown that the great reforms of 
his time liavcj originated with him. Where we are always agitating 
and suggesting, and petitioning, and wlicre there is so much rocjm 
for imi)rov(um*nt, great measures will at any time 1>e in our 
thoughts, and if wo liglit on a man who has the capacity to embrace 
tliem all, and the vigor to carry them out, to convert our wishes 
into accomplished fiicts, what less than our gratitude is due to him ! 
(Hear, hear, hear !) The Ganges Canal, one of the greatest works 
of modern times, was originated long ago ; the exigencies of War 
suspended it during two administrations ; Lord Halhousic has had 
wars on his hands, and he has carried it out to completion. (Hear, 
hear 1) Railways \vere talked of before liis time, but who doubts 
that, slow as our progress has been, almost all that has been accom- 
plished we owe to his ' admirable papers on the subject, and an un- 
coiKpierablo dctormiiiation to :sco this great means of improvement 
on a sure foundation before he left the country. (Hear, hear !) As 
long ago as Lord Aucklainrs time, the distinguished Officer who 
has done more for electiic comm- mica tion in India than has 
ever been accomplislioJ in a like pe riod in any part of the world, 
demonstrated its feasibility with a w ire of some five miles in length, 
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but shall wc be the less grateful to the man under whose rule, and 
by whose determined will, this wonderful means of communication 
has been so rapidly carried out ! I might extend these remarks in 
relation to the Post Office ami other great improvements, but it is 
unnecessary. A variety of measures, all conferrnig immense bene- 
fit on the country, and full of proiuisi^ for the future, have not only 
been talked of, but matured and realized. Inilcpendent of all per- 
sonal considerations, they make the time of Lord Dalhousic^s rule 
remarkable ; had they remained still to be prayed for, great would 
have been tlie discredit to him : being accomplished, is it possible 
that impartial and honest men can withhold the expression of their 
gratitude or the tribute of their admiration ? (Hear, hear, hear !) 

Before I sit down, I must notice one cirenmstanco — coincidence 
I may almost say — which has forcibly struck me. Wo have known 
a man only not Governor General of India because he became Prime 
Minister of England ; and while that man's son is on his way hither 
to take up the appointment his father wtis to have filled, it may bo 
that its present illustrious iricumhent is only leaving ns to occupy, 
ere long, if it please Providence to .spare his most vahiablo life, the 
first Office under the British Crown — the Office in which, to tlio 
universal regret of tlic British people, the great George Canning 
died ! This is no idea of mine alone. When the disa,strons inis- 
managcnient of the great war in wliich wc are engaged roused the 
indignation of the British people— -I believe almost less from the 
miserable sufferings it entailed than from the sciise it awoke of 
tfirnishcd glory and national humiliation — when tlic Cabinet was 
broken up, and there was no one to reform it — when some of our 
leading men gave melancholy evidence of how, much stronger among 
those who play for power are the ties of jTarty tlian the obligations 
of Patriotism— when a Minister of War, eciual to the emergency, 
was the great want bewailed from om? end of the Enipire to the 
other — the name of Lord Balhousic was in the mouths of tbousJind.s 
as the man who, by the energy, decision, self-reliance, and general 
administrative capacity, exh ibited throughout his career in India, 
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would have commanded the perfect confidence of the Country. 
(Cheers !) Had he been on the spot, he must have filled that post ; 
and I need hardly say, that if this war is to continue, the man who 
conducts it consistently with the national honor, and therefore to 
the satisfaction of the Country, will be little or nothing less than its 
Prime Minister. (Cheers I) 

Put war, or no war, tlie public life of our flcparting Governor-Ge- 
neral, the reputation he brought out, and the immensely augmentctl 
reputation ho takes lionie, mark him as one who can be setjond to 
none so long as he may be in ilie arena of political life. I earnestly 
pray it may please the Almighty to restore him to health and strength 
ccpial to the part he is otherwise qualified to play in the great 
theatrci of the world. And should it be so, and that part be j»lay- 
ed out to the full duration of mari*s life, most confident I am that 
no sense of public services liercafter to be rendered, and no 
amount of honors that may be gained by them, will ever obli- 
terate, or weaken, the proud consciousness in Ilis Lor(lshi])'s mind 
of some of the best years of his life having been devoted to this 
Country, and of his administration having secured to him the 
public recognition of his services which this Meeting is intended 
to record and to perpetuate. (He*ir, hear, hear !) 

I conclude by reading the Resolution that has been placed in 
my hands : — 

“ That a deputation consisting of the following Gentlemen bo re- 
quested to wait on tlie Most Noble the Marquis of Dalliousic to pre- 
sent the Address, accompauiod by any other Geutlouien who may wish 
to join them ou the occasion : — 

“ J. II. Fergnsson, Esq., Sherif; Licuteiiant-Coloncl Baker; Sir 
Robert Barlow ; Cecil Beadon, Esq. ; Coloiitd Bircu ; Sir Arthur Buller ; 
P. A. Cavorke, Esq. ; Jas. Church, Esq. ; Longuovillc Clarke, Esq. ; 
The Bevd. G G. Cuthbert ; The liovd. Dr. Puff; Pauiel Eliott, Esq ; 
The llovd. II. S. PisluT ; Baboo Raingopaul Gliose ; The Bevd. J. C, 
Herdmau; Charles .Iluliaagle, Esq. ; Jiimcs liuuie, Esq. ; The lievd. 



A. F. Lacroix; P. W. LiGcyt, Esq; J. P. M‘Killis:iii, Esq.; The 
Rij'ht Revd. Dr. Olille; R. O’Shauglmcssy, Escj. ; F. Pereira, Esq.; 
A. T. T. Peterson, E'<q. ; Baboo Kaniaporsand Roy; Maniekjee 
Uustomjce, Esq.; George Renifrv, Esq. ; W. Ri^^liie, Esq.; Major A 
Sanders; Rajah Pertaub Clmnder Sing; C. B. Skinner, Esq.; G. G. 
Spilsbury, Em] ; W. Spink, Esq.; R. Macdonald Steplicnsoii, Esq ; 
M. D. V’^albe/.en; T. D. K. AViitts, Rsq. ; John White, Esq.; and 
M. Wylie, Esq.” 

Baboo Manicljee Ruslomjec seconded the Resolution, 
wliich was then put from the Cliair, and carried by accla- 
mation. 

21ie Sheriff Wion proposed that the names of the Mover 
and Seconder of the Resolution bo added to the list of the 
Committee. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

Mr. Peterson then rose to propose tlie fifth Resolution. — 

He stated that alhongh the Re.solution itself was in part formal, 
yet as a portion of it was substantial, ho shoiihl not however pro- 
pose it without some remark. Tin? Sh(*rilF, in his able o]>ening Ad- 
dress to the Meeting, had stated that tliis was a Meeting of all classes, 
and among them are those who wore not likely to be led away })y the 
enthusiasm of the moment— men who liad no gratitiuhj to show ei- 
ther for past or hopes of future favours : ho would claim to belong 
to that class. Tliis was not a Meeting to discuss the merits or 
demerits of any pirticular measure of the Nohlo Lord’s adminis- 
tration. The question before the Meeting wa^s, had the Noble Lord 
deserved well of his Country during the eight years of his Vicoroyalty ; 
had the trust committed to his charge been e.xecuted in such a 
manner as to entitle him to a record of esteem from his fellow- 
countrymen ; his worst enemy could not say that he hail not 
labored incessantly for his Country ; never had Viceroy served 
Royalty so faithfully as the Noble Lord, and he would chaileugo 
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any one to say that the fame of the British nation ha<l suffered any 
tarnish at his hanris. Witli regard to the domestic administration 
of the Noble Lord, ho might fairly assume that there had teen little 
or no nepotism ; predilection there was none either for kin or clan ; 
his kinsmen won.* those who showed themselves most competent to 
perform the work allotted to them ; his clansmen were the whole 
of tlie services put at his disposal : if any appointments were filled 
by any one bearing the name of or being akin to a Ramsay, it could 
not be said that they were not fib for their posts. Hi ; Lordship 
had not be(jn pitch-forked into power simply because he was Lord 
Lalhousie ; he luid had the good luck to be born a younger son, 
with the prospect of toll before him for his daily bread, and the 
Oovernor of this Country had the benefit of his early training. An 
apology had been made by the Lieutenant-Governor for his appear- 
ing and adilressing this present Meeting ; ho thought an apology 
was not re^iuireil : to exclude either Civilians or Soldiers from taking 
part in a Meeting like thus would be class selection with a ven- 
geance. He had yet to learn, that either the Civilian on the one 
hand, or the Soldier on the other, lost their rights as citizens by tak- 
ing employment ; his maxim was to go to the market and make 
his pick out of the largest choice : had Civilians or Soldiers 
been excluded or allowed to take no part in the present Meeting, 
we should have lost two excellent speeches, one from the Lieutenant- 
Governor and another from the gallant Soldier on his left. A.t all 
events it could not ho said on the present occasion that this was a 
Meeting got up with its Resolutions ready cut and dry hy a clitpic 
or party. A preliininary Meeting of all classes had been called, 
and the Resolutions placed before this Meeting, with their movers 
and seconders, agreed to at such preliminary Mooting. To come to 
the Resolution he had to propose, the first part of it embodied the 
appointment of Gentlemen jus a Committee of Finance, to gather in 
subscriptions for carrying out the previous Resolution ; the latter 
part was a proposal as to the application of the surplus after the 
Statue had been paid for. That surplus which he confidently ex- 
pected would be large was to be appropriated to the foundation of 
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a Scholarship or Scholarsliips in the Engineering College about to 
be erected in Calcutta. This part of the Resolution, if carried out, 
would create a re- producing monument, and when regard is had to 
the fact, that under the auspices of His LoiJship Rjiilways have 
been commenced throughout this Country ; that in making these 
Railways, in the place of leaving their construction to Govern- 
ment Engineers ami Government Officers, the Noble Lord had 
adopted the sounder plan of leaving their construction to pub- 
lic competition, so as to iiuliico the introduction of a construc- 
tive class from the mother-<;ountry, ami an influx of the Saxon 
element, he (the speaker) did not tliiiik that a more a])propriate 
mode of expending the surplus which they might confidently 
expect could be had than by tlio endowment of an lustitution 
strictly called universal to all, whatever bo the creed, caste, 
color or nation, and through the iustrumonbility of which a 
constructive class may bo raised, by whose skill and industry the 
wliole of this Country, North, South, P]ast and West, would some 
day or another be encompassed in the iron embrace of Hail ways. 
He most cordailly joined in the wish expressed by Mr. Hunt in 
seconding one of the Resolutions, that what is to be dono ought to 
be done (|uickly ; and ho hoped tliat the Finance Committee wt)uM 
shew themselves as smart in whipjung in the funds, as Mr. flunt 
has been in making Railways, and that this Meeting woiiM not have 
to wait for their childnai’s cliildren before they would see the 
result of this Meeting in a tangible form. Btdere he would sit 
down, lie woull state that tliere w;is one [loiiit to whicli lie must 
allude, and tliat is, that when His Lordship goes liorne with renewcil 
health, and takes that position in the Councils of the British 
nation to which his administrative talents , entitle Iiim, that the 
Noble Lord will recollect that there is a large and trusting class of 
his countrymen residing in India through whose energy the 
resources of this Country li«avc been developcil, and its commerce 
quadrupled, who though contributing largely to its prosperity 
have no voice in its Government, and have no moans by which their 
practical knowledge can be brought to bear on the aifaii's of this 
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portion of tho Brilisli Empire. He (the speaker) would express a 
hope, that wlieu tho Petition of his countrymen to the British Le- 
gislature, to havf* the same rights which are enjoyed by their 
countrymoii in every other Dependency of tho British Crown ac- 
corded to tliem, should be brought before the British Nation, His 
Lordsliii)s voice will be raised in their favor, and that through 
the aid of Ills Lonlship their object will be obtained. (Cheers !) 

Mr, W. Sphik seconded the Resolution, which was then 
put from the Cliair, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. LcGeijt said : — 

Mu. CrcAiUMAX AND Centlemen, — Tt would be an omission 
which I should lie sorry to see occur, if specific measures are not 
adopt'd by this Meeting to provide an oi)[)ortunity for the Euro- 
pean and Native Tnliabitauts of the Sister Presidimeios joining 
their hjllow-ritizcms at CaJeutta in doing honor to Lord Dalliousie 
on his a[>proaehing departure fniin tho Country he has so ably rule«l 
for eight years. [ observe, from the last Rosohition, that the 
Committee is empowered to collect subscriptions from all parts 
of India ; and, therefore, no one can say that the Testimonijil intend- 
e<l is only of a local nature, and I trust it will be understood as an 
universal expression of admiration and respect for Lord Dal- 
housie s character and tah'iit throughout the land. (Hear !) I can 
boar witness how high this estimation is in the West. His name 
among the Native Community there is associated with the names 
of those distinguished men who, by great deeds and high character, 
have won for tlieinsehes an honorable niche in the Valhala of 
\Vestern India. (Hear, hoar ') 1 do not think that even the Mar- 

quis of Dalliousie will consider it an ill compliment, that in that 
distant part of the land over which he has ruled the sturdy Mah- 
ratta, the independent, ri'stless Rajpoot, tho intelligent, grateful 
Parsec, and the descendants of the Arab settlers in the Coast, his 
name was associated with those of Wesley Saheb — by which appel- 
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lation the Duke of Wellington is universally remembered there—* 
of Mountstuart Elphinstone, of ilalcolm, and of Monroe. It is a 
well-known fact that, genenilly, the minds of the Natives of India 
are singularly apathetic as to the individuality " f their Rulers, sepa- 
rated as they are from thorn by distance and circumstances. But 
I am disposed to believe, that the case of Lord Dalhousie is an 
exception to this rule. I well remember, six years ago, when his 
Lordship visited Bombay, the intensi^ interest which his arrival 
excited amongst all classes of the Community. IIo was looked 
upon there as the consummate and energe tic Statesman who ha^l 
first re<luc(Hl to British iul(‘ and civil ordii* the j»owerful and 
turbiibmi dominions of llunjeet Singh. Since that jHU’iod ho 
lias b(‘(;n r(?gardoJ as the pn^sltliiig genius tliat intnxluced among 
tliem the Ihiilway and the Eli'clric Tel(.‘graph — tlioso gigantic 
improveMiKMits in civilization which have filled every Asiatic’s 
mind wlio has .seen tluMu working witli admiration and awe. I feel 
assured I liat the demonstration which has been made boro to-day 
will be gladly and ext<uisively seconded in llio Prc'sidency of liombay. 
(Hear, hear !) And after wliat took place at Madras on the occasion 
of Flis Lordships recent visit, I have nodouht that it will beeijually 
well reciiivcMl there. (Hear, hear !) I have very groat jdijasure, 
therefore, in moving the following Resolution, which lias been 
placed in my hands : — 

“ That, in order to give the Inhabitants of Bornliay and Madras tlic 
opjiorliinity of joining in the Testimonial to Lortl Dalhousie, the Coin- 
iiiittec be requested to eonnmiriieatc with such parties at tlio.se Presi- 
dencies as they may deem advisable.” 

Mr. Eliott said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,— I feel assured that the 
Inhabitants of the Presidency of Madras will cordially re-echo the 
sentiments respecting the admiui.straiion of Lord Dalhousie which 
have been so well expres-sed in the Address and by the able and 
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eloquent speakers who have preceded me, and will gladly avail 
themselves of an opportunity of contributing to the Testimonial 
which it is designed to erect in honor of Ifis Lordship in the 
Capital of India. I have great pleasure, therefore, in seconding the 
llesolution proposed by Mr. LeGeyt. 

>• 

The Kesolution was then put, and carried unanimously. 

Thanks were then voted to the Chairman on the Mo- 
tion of Mr. Hume, and the Meeting separated. 


Tiiob. JoNiid, ‘‘Calcutta Gazbttu” OrricJi. 



Fi'om the Joxivnal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
Vol. XLIV, Fart I, 1875. 


l\.'i.shii(t^cnJtus lif the Bflutb Samhitu. — Ih/ Pr.vnna'th Vanui!', M A 

I'rorcssor W'obor*^' in a passage approvingly (pioted by Dr. Loj‘iiisi*r| 
in ili(* apjniiidix to his edition of the Hhaguvad (Jita, sajs tliafc the ivorffhift 
of Ki'i.'ihna an not e god is one of the Idlest phases of Indian eeligiou.'i .ngstuuis, 
vf d'hich there is no trace in Vardha-Mihira^ who mention.^ Krishna, hat 
onhj in passing. I would, however, draw llie attention of llic learned J*ro- 
fessor to a passage in the tifty-oighth chapter of the Ilfhat Sainhitu, which 
in j»erhaj)S th»j idoitical one which lie had in view when ho penned the. words 
italicised above. Tlie passage is this : — 

qHfqiTJ ^ ll H 

^ Mb II 


* Indischo Studk-n IT., 298, ic. 
t Indian Antiquary, Vkjl. U., p. 285. 
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fk^\i sfirm OT3IT II II 

?lfTO; I 

trl-^^T^T^: ll II 
l[?|i|ifirr ^T^T I 

aiife^FQfcT^ni^Kr ^rsrfir?^^ ii ii* 

;U. Oiir Lord Vis/um may be roproseiited with eight arms, with four, 
or with two arms, his breast being marked with tlie curl l^rivatau and adorn- 
ed with the luniatithha gem. 

Oli. Darkisli as tlie Aiasi (lower, clad in a garment of y(*llow->iil‘' a 
serene face, wearing earrings and a topped crown, and Iniving tlie neck, 
chest, shoulders, and arms thick. 

00. Holding in his right hands, a sword, a club and an arrow, whitj 
tlie fourth hand bestows blessings. In his left bauds, a bow, a buckler, a 
discus and a conch. 

01. If it bo preferred to make Vislinu four-armed, then one liand be- 
stows blessings, and the other iiolds a elub ; this much for the right side; 
in the left bands, the eoneb and the discus. 

05. Of the two-armed image the right hand blcssi's and thfj other 
liolds a eoneb. In this manner is the idol of VUhnu to be framed liy tlioM^ 
who desire prosperity. 

00. must be made having a plough in his hand, witli eyes 

lively from drink, wearing a single earring ; his complexion a> the eoneh- 
f<hell, the moon, or lotiis-libre. 

07. The goiUless should bo made betwixt Bohn/ecii .nid 

Kriahna witli the lelt hand resting Ou her hip, and with the other, holding 
a lotus. t 

Further on wo have a direction about Samba, Bradijiimiia, and their 
wives. 

^ 5«i^ #zwFsjf«»rHif<c^ii «• ii 

40. S/mha holds a club in bis band ; Braihjmnna is ban<lsome and holds 
a bow. Their wives too, are to be made bolding i i their hands hiiekhn- 
and sword. 

Now as far as modern rese.arches give insight to the develo]nnenl ot 
the religion of the Hindus, tliere never was a period when Samba and 

♦ Koto’s Brhjit Sanihit!i, Uibl. Iiulica, III 7, 318. 

t Tn trunsliiting those passages I have prineipully followed Ki-rn's voisinii of this 
portion of the lirhat Sairihita in J. U. A. S., New series, Vol. VI., pp. 320, 327. 

2 ^ 
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Prailpimna liad an}’ indopendeiit status in tlieir Pantlieon, tlieir wives bc- 
ini' of course out of tlie question altoijctlier. Baladeva too had more the 
position of a satellite to Krishna than that of an independent divinity. It 
would therefore he, to say the least, paradoxical if all these personages be 
raised to the rank of popular divinities, when Krishna himself is left out in 
tho cold, and only thouglit worthy of an ineidontal mention. 

The que^tion may he viewed from another point. Our author has been 
giving detailed directions as to the mode in which various divinities are to 
be inodellcd or sculptured, lie first tells us that Vishnu may bo represent- 
ed wdth eight, four, or two hands. He then gives us details about these 
allotropie modilications of that deity. We have then an account of Bala- 
rama, and after that avo ’aiv t<»ld that the goddess Kkanam\‘a is to bo 
represented in a certain posture lu'twcon Krishna and JJa/ardnia, Now 
nowh(*ro in tlie chapter, or even in the whole work, arc we told as to how 
Krishna is to Ixi represented. I submit that wc are hound not to inflict the 
odium of this omission on Variiliainihira, if we can ludp it. 

The solution that I ])ropose of these diflicullics is this : I ])ut it that 
Varaiiamiliira thinks that ho has already described Krishna, when he has 
given us the descri[)f ion (if the two-handed Vishtm. I sec nothing which 
can be urged against this supposition, always leaving out of aecount the 
foregone conclusions of soinci writers that the Krishna- eultus inusf. he post- 
Christian. 

But there is still another passage in the Bpliai Samliita from which, I 
contend, the conclusion is legitimate, that Varahainihira recognised Hie 
identity of Krishna Avitli Karnt/nna, Kii-shna had said in the Gita : 

which may he freely translated thus : 

“ I am time the pot cut destroyer”. 

Pursuant jierhaps to this gimeral idea, ^"arahamihira, in the one hun- 
dred and fifth chapter of his work, names the twelve mouths of the year 
alter Nardyana, 

f?r«!fnn^^sTriii f^fwiirur iiA8 ii 

WWT: imv II II 

T 

11 Ilf 

^4. Mriyasirsha and the rest are Keshava, Nardyana^ Mudhava^ Qo- 
vindUf Tklinu, Madhdsddnna^ Trivicrama, and Vomana. 

i5. Sridhara and then Hrishilresha and Kadmanahha and Bamdidra, 
Tliese are the months told in their respective order. 
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fo. A man fftstin" on tl )0 twelfth day of each lunar fortnight, duly 
reciting the nam<‘s of tlui months and worshipping Kcahava^ attains that 
place where there is no fear arising fi oin birth. 

Tlio whoI(! t(‘iior of tin.* pa'^sage makes it plain tliat the twelv'e names 
predicated to the nioJiths of the year are so many synonyms for Narayana 
or Vishnu. i\ovv some of the synonyms given hen? Inivo no meaning unless 
they be np\)lie(l to Krisima. If we succeed in ostaljlishing this proposition, 
the eonelii.'.ion is irrosistlhlo that ' Varahniniliira identilied Krishna with 
Vishnu. Tile synonyms on whioh \ would lay stress are, Kesava, Mudhavdj 
Goc'mdu^ and, last but not least. Ihhiwdara, 

Kr>ihavit, Tl»e usual grammatieul etymology of this word traces its 
origin to Krm (hair) and the possessive altix vu, as may ho seen from I'hat- 
togi's eomnieritary* to ranini, V. 2. KM), and Kjjaladatta’s commentaryt 
j.o IJnnadi Sutras, V''. 1)3, Kahirasiwatni in liis eommentaryj on the Ainera- 
Kosha following these* authorities says : 3ISI^T* I 

In the Vislinu Piirana (Kook V., (Iiap. X\'T.) however, 
anotlier etymology is givcm aeeounting for the fact of Krishna’s g('tting Ihc 
appi'llation of fv/fi^fV(U “ For this thar. thou hast slain the impioiw K'.'s'in, 
thou shalt ho known in the world by the nann? of Kes'ava.’’§ If prefereuci! 
is lobe given to this etymology, ICra'ava would be meaningless unless Krish- 
na ho intended. 

Mddlufm, KshirafiV'thni giv»\s two chadvations. The one is 

1 5 the other is ilvr’C^ |. The following passage 
from the Vishnu .riirami (Kook IV., Chap. XI) throws light on the latteiv 
etymology. “ The son of Vrisha wa.s Madlni ; lie had a Imndrod sons, the 
chief of whom was Vrislmi, andjji’om him the family obtained the name of 
Vrishni. From the name of their father, jMadlm, they were also eallcd 
Miidhavas ; whilst from the denominathm of their common ancestor Yadu, 
tlio whole wore term(*d Yiidava.s.”lj If we are to follow this view of the 
subject, Mudhava can he predicated to Nardyam, only when he is identilied 
w’ith Krishna. 

Qovinda, The word go in Sanskrit is a veritable Kdmadlivnu. Medi- 
nihara gives a doz^m meanings for it. The derivation of Oovinda given by 
Kshmmrtmi is as follovs: 3Tf Slf^: I I. 

Considering, however, the primary signification of go (bull or cow), the 

' K ftliili. pp. ri00,'0(l 

^l^'iinatha’s SitMhaiita Ivaunmdi, Vol. T., p. 683. Second edition. 

^AulVreht’s I'linadi Sutra a. 

I Sanskrit !dS. No. 664, in the Society’s Library, T<eaf 7, p. 1. 

I Wilson’s Vislinu Piirana, London, IS 10, 540. The passage is also quoted by 
lllhai-jiki ^r.illika in his comnicntary on the Auiein Kosha, Sanskrita ilS., Xo. 188, in the 
I {Society's Library, p. 19. 

A ta: 
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etymology propounded in Vishnu Parana (Book V., Chap. XII) is more 
satisfactory. *• I have now come by desire of cattle, grateful for their pre- 
servation, in order to install you as Ppendra ; and, as tho Indra of the 
cows, thou shalt bo called Govinda.”* Eveu if we were to take tho word 
only in tho sense of a cow-hcrd,t it would be niL.ijiiigloss when applied to 
Vishnu iudepondently of Krishna. 

Bdmodava. Kfiliiraswdmi dcriv^v it thus : • 

The slory is to be found in tho Vishnu 
Puraiia, Book V, Chap. “ It is heneo that Krishna is called Damodara, 
from tlu‘ binding of the rope (daina) rouinl his belly (udara).”J There is 
anothor§ (‘iymology which ascribes this name to KriN/inan taking a large 
(juantity of food. \VluL‘he\or of those derivat:\v‘..o be ])relerred, the term 
can a])ply only to Kridiua. 

From an attentive consideration of the facts ami authorities hero 
u<ldueed, wo cannot r(‘.''ist tljo conviction that in VarHbamihira's time 
Krishna had been idcntilied wiliv Vishnu. 1 bo[ie an attentive [)erusal of 
tho other works of the same author will eonlirm this oinnion. 


5 




SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OP THE KONtUOGU^ 

SEMINARY. 

OfFIOS BBABtlRg. 

Committee of Manegment, 

Baboo Joy Kisaen Mookerjee. Baboo Raftichunder GhosauU 
,, CalliL Cfaand Bose. Kaleedoss Bose. 

99 Skib Chunder Deb. 99 Ramchuuder Paulit. 

39 Deyruinber Mit^er. ,, Denonautli Milter# 

„ Greesbchunder Mookerjee. „ Ubhoy Churn Mitter* 

9, Mohender Nath Bene! jee. 9, Dsurckunder Mitter# 

99 Cliundcisekhur Mookerjee* 33 Gunga Sunker Mookerjee^^ 
99 Mohes Chunde; Miiter* 33 Jugut Chunder MiUer« 

19 Nubogopal Bose. 

BABOO GREESH CHUNDER DEB. 

Semtary% 

BABOO NOBEBN CHUNDER MITTBR* 

AsskituU 



SECOND AmVAh 


OF TH« 

KONNUGUR SEMINARY. 


In loytnj^ before the public lb* ir report on tlie progrpcR of the 
School dining the past year 55-1856^ the Committee of Mana* 
gement congratulate on the institution being now placed on a 
more secure basis. 

2« From December last, a monthly gmnt of Rs 30 has been 
obtained from Government, and an equal of monthly con- 
tribution, from private individuals ; a donntion of Rs. IG3 14 
has also been received from both these sources during the year. 

3» The establisliment of the school has been giadnally raised 
Arom Rs. 43 8 of the preceding year to Rs« 1 15, as per annexed 
Statement* 


IT AMES. 

OFFICE 

Allowance 

per 

month* 

Gungadhur Acharjea. 

Head Maaten ... 

40 

0 

0 

Jodoonnth Banerjea* 

2nd ditto 

30 

0 

0 

Beoee hladhub Daw, 

3id ditto 

15 

0 

0 

Gopal Chtinder Dey. 

4tli ditto 

10 

0 

0 

M^hoosooduii Surma 

Pundit 

id 

0 

0 

JddooAath Doss. 

{Mdice 

3 

0 

0 

Shnmbboo Chundcr Chuckcrbuttce 

Collecting Sircai 

2 

0 

0 


Total 

1)5 

0 

0 



4 . Tli4 number of bojra on tlio Roll np to h 14ft agMalt 
70 of the previous yonr^ and is divided into 6«hi^B as f<^ows> 
likt Ottiss* sss #•% •« 10 

2nci dittOj • •• • • «*u •• • II 

3id diilo, . . ass SOS nso 20 

4ih ditto, . . . ass 28 

5lh ditto, .. ««• a a see 28 

6th ditto,. • sas • ■ SSB M 

149 

<• 

Of thtse boys 13 are fiec*" and 136 pay acholar9| of whom 
9 boys are paid for by cli.ii liable moju The boys belong to 
the diffirent cadt9 not< d bclan . 

niahiiuiis ... saa 73 

Kaestns sea ane %as 07 

Ruidy ... ••• 1 

SuinoKir SOS « « 1 

Tc!t>c 00 . I 

Mu> l<l oae a « vss 3 

1) 11001 ass sao a • 2 

Kmbui to • • as oaa 1 

149 


* These Are indigent boys admitted mto the school ui^dcr the folbv* 
ing rule 

Krle 12. Subsciibi*i9 payiiij; I Rupee per month to tJie Ins- 
titution shdl have the pnulege of sending to the school ooe 
boy fiee of ihaige, provided ho be ftiimd ically Indigentf 
and tiicisc paying Rs. 2 and npwaids per inonlh shtdl be eiV* 
titled to send livo such boys. ’ 




TheBlfln>gth of the Rolf, and the^nunqrher of adoilmtoda 
and vlthdrawale, together with the average daily aitehdance In 
each mofitli, are shown in the subjoined statement* 


Month. 

No. of bojra re- 
mainindf at ihc 
dost* he pre- 

ceding;^ month 

Admitted 
dutinjr the 
month. 

Wilhdnwn 
during the 
tuouth. 

Ino. of boys Average 
rffneining at daily at- 
the clofao of tendance, 
the month. 

1855. 






May, 

79 

3 

1 

81 

66 

June, 

81 

15 

4 

92 

79 

July, 

92 

G 

2 


83 

August, . 

96 

6 

1 

101 

86 

September, 

101 

2 

1 

« 1 

103 

80 

October, 

103 

0 

1 ' 

102 

74 

November, 

102 

13 

3 

112 

87 

Decen.b^T, 1836. 

112 

15 1 

0 

127 

103 

January, 

127 


0 

143 

117 

Februaiy, 

143 

11 

4 1 

150 

126 

March, 

150 

1 

8 

6 

152 

133 

April, 

152 j 


4 1 

119 

I3J 


Ist Cla<^8.*^ 


2nd Class.-^ 


ft The (oHowing are the subjects taught in the schooK 

"Reading Chambers’s Moral Qlm book p. 34 67 . 
Poetry. Poetical Reader No. I chap. 1*111. piecee 
History. 12 V^hitakei’s Qreerc p. 65 95. 

Grammar Lennic’s. Orthography, Etymology and 
Syntax with notes and observations as far 

[os Rule XX. 

Clifi’d Geography ; Europe. 

Stewart’s Euirland, Scot) uul, and Ireland. 

Arithmetic Vulgar Fract ona. 

Bengalee Jeebon chuiifii p. 1 2(> 

JfiausUt ion From Buigaleeinto Eoglish. 

f Reading Chimbeis’s Moral Class book p. 1 8ft 

I IIi^toly M.usbmaii’s Bengal, fir^t 4 chapters. 

G laminar Lonnie’s. Oithograplu, Etvmnlogy, and 
[Syntax as far as Rule II laige types, 
Clifib Aniu, Ilnuloostrin, and Europe. 
Vulgir Fiaction«. 

Nectibodii p. 1 01. 

Kudiineiits of tv now lodge p. 1-34. 
Lemuels Oithogiaphy and Etymology. 
3id Class. <( Geogiapliv Chit’s A^ia and lliiKioostaii. 

j Aiithnutic Reductiiui ot compound numbers. 

[ Bengalee Pushuabulee [). 1 iO. 
rUeadiiig Chambeis’s Simple Lessons o. 1-6 1. 

I Giaminar Lennie’s. Oitliogiapliy Etymology as far 
4lh Class. ^ [is the adjective pronouns. 

I Autlinictic Compound Addition. 

LBciigalee. BodiioUvvy p. I 6l. 

fRedding Chambeis’s Second book of Reading p« 

1-31, 

5th Class, < Giammar Viva voce lir-tt five puts of bpcetli. 
j Aiilhnietic Simple Miiltip’icaiion. 

(^Bengalee ShUhoosikh^a pait HI, entire. 

rileading Peary Churn’s Fust book of Reading 

1 , . . [P- 

Sec. A. Aiithmetic Numeiaiion, Notation, and Simple Ad- 
I ditioii. 

[^Bengalee Shishoosliikhya pait III p. 1-26. 

6th Class. ( Ueading Peary Churn’s First book of Reading 
Sec. B. \ [P. M6. 

(^Bengalee ShUhoosbikhya pait 111 p. 


Geography 
Aiiihinetic 
Beng lb e 

r Reading 
Giammar 


6th Class. 



Bftiroo ProstiMttd Coomii> 

^ GreA^b Chivniler Deb, 
J)Ato Nnath Mitter, 
OmAsli Cbiinder IMitter* 

’ ^ Kb^Hifro Mohnn Bose, 

,, Jlatlhion Neratn fihose. 
„ Jiilub Chnnrler Deb, 
Pundit DothI Cliunder S^l'»■lr•^ 
„ Jodoonauth Sliurma, 


7. , Afi the ‘ 

AtiiVlcnt^ was held In dLpril by 
tii*9 crentlemeiMiamed in the 
mnr£i;iii, who-«e recorded opi- 
nions on the manner in which 
the hoys have acquitted them^ 
selves are epoted below. 


1st Class. " 1 exaunned the Class in Rforal Class Book, Poeti- 
ml Header N >. I and i*i Graamir. T also gave the boys to 
write two sontences from flictation. I was highly gratified 
with the resnlt of the examination.^* 

(Signed) Prosnnno Cooniar Surhadhicary* 

“ I examined this ela-ss in History, Geography and Aritlimeiio, 
and wtts highly sotisfled wich the intelligence which the pupils 
evinced in the hrat two subjects, hut they ac'iuitled themselves 
not so well in Arithmetic aa I expected.** 

(Signed.) Greeah Chuiider peh. 

** '5t?l <5rf%»fg 

^f^*T i£t^® Sit'S «'itf5«ita[ :f1 1" 

Cnd C'Jaai “ I examined the Class in Reading, E.xplanation 
and Graintt..ir. I have expressetl the result of examination 
lu]merieall 3 ^ Moral Class Bu >k seems to me to be loo difficult 
for the Clasb’* 

(Signed) Prosnnno Coomor Surbadhicary. 

The task of examining (he pupils of this class in History, 
Geography and Arithmetic fell to my share ; and -found them 
Weil tJained in the drat and second (»f these subjects, but the 
result of tbeir examination in the last was not at all satisfactory, 
two boys out of eleven having obtained mo»'o than half the number 
of marks.** 


(Sigaed) C.ccsh Chuader Deb. 



i i*rf> 

8nl Claso* These boys, as a whole, |!hw«« 1 a pai^eularlyf 
g4HMl escaminsitiona The text book was Cliambors^fi llndimentii 
of Kooivlefige’’ which they appeared to have m 11 iindi rstood 
as far as they had s^idied.^ 

(Sififned) Omi«<h ( Imnder Diitt. 

I examined this Class in Grammar, Geofriaphy nod Aaitli- 
nietic. In the first two of these subjects they passed a creditable 
examination, as the miinrit) of thj boys hive gfained more than 
half the number of m irks In cfiving the answeis 1 1 the quesfinim 
put to them, theyweieof coiiise expected to locite the defiiii* 
tions and the mlea iii the I iii^iiaj;e of the text I} 0 olvs, winch they 
did in a in.uiner that reflects the huhest ciedit oo the asshluify 
of the master. 1 cninot say so highly of tluir pioficiency in 
Aiithnictic. They were also examined in wining from dicta^ 
tion, ond the result was on the whole Kiiisfc'cloiy.*^ 

(Signed) Dinnonauth Mitter. 

« csr-ilt r? i” 

^ t«t *t4i.| * !-» 

4tli Class. I eMinined the chss in Reading, Hsplanation, 
Grammar and Anthm tic. The bis pissed sntisfactorjly in 
all the blanches, except the list, in which I am sony to Kay 
only five bo)S ha\e obtained respectable nnmher of Jinrks^ 
I would tlierefoie ( ill a gre<ilei paitofthe Tcachei’s attciitiuii 
to this branch of stndy.^^ 

(Signed) Khcttei Molnin Bose 
In vernaffilar examination the bo^s of fins ckiss could not 
give me that dcgiee of satisfaction os might be expected friun 
them.'' 

(Signed.) Radhica N.traiii Ghose. 

5th CIa«s. I examined this clas^ in Chamberses Second 
Book of Reading.’^ Tluy read a pa^?igc from it, and explained 
it to my satisfaction as will be eudeiit by a refcieiice to the 



marks which I have allotted to them. I asked (hem atfV 
some qtieations in Grammar which they answered promptly 
and correctly. In Arithmetic tliey did not show that degree 
of progress which I expected from them.’^ 

' (Signed.) Dinno Nath Mitter. 

« i” 

m 1-» 

6th Class. I examined the boys of this Section in Read- 
Sec. A. ing Expiation and Arithmetic. They read and 
explained passages from their text book to my entire satisfaction. 
I asked them to spell some words, in which few of them made 
mistakes. Their answer in Arithmetic did not fall short of 
my expectation.^’ 

(Signed.) Khetter Mohun Bose. 

I examined this Section in vernacular, in which the boys 
as a whole, passed a good examination.’* 

(Signed.) Jailub Chunder Deb. 

6ih Class. In Readihg and Explanation the boys of this 
Sec. B. Section passed a satisfactory examination, which 
reflects great credit on the Teachers. I also examined them 
in Vernacular, in which their progress was not s(> satisfactory, 
they being deficient in spelling words correctly.” 

(Signed.) Radhica Narain Gbose. 

8i Subjoined is a list of the pupils, who have passed a very 
creditable examination, and are entitled to Prizes. 
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1st. CLASS. 

1* Kedarnath Benarjee. Jr. 

2. Bidhoobudun Baneijee. 

3. Eriabnadhun Ohosc. 

2ud* CLASS. 

1. Modhoosoodun Ghosaul* 
Beneemadliub Mookorjce. 

3. ShivadosB Benaijee. 

3rd. CLASS. 

]. Umortolul Deb. 

2. Ughornauth Benerjce. 

3. Prosunno coomar Ghose. 

4. Chunder coomar Banerjee. 

4th. CLASS. . 

L Ramchunder Mitten 

2. Chunder coomar Ghulluck. 

3. Haradhuii Baneijco. 

4. Khcttronauth SurnoKar. 
6 . Mohendeinauth Ghose. 


5th, CLASS. 

1. Mateeloll Nundee. 

2 . Sarodapersaud Daha. 

3. Cliintamonee Mitten 

4. Paiichcouree Bhuttacharjce 

5. Mohcnderiiauth Bose. 

6th. CLASS. 

1. Rn<dkloll Mitten 

2. Indronauth ISIookeijee. 

3. Riisiklall Biswas. 

4. Moteeloll Ghose. 

5* Toilokhonnuh Chnkrobutte. 

6. Gopanl Chunder Ghose. 

7. Opendionaiiih Mook«»ijec. 

8. Tincowiee Bhuttochaijic. 

9. Jodoonauth Bose. 

10. Giindro Chunder MilUr. 

II. Kesub Chunder Mitten 


9. The Committee consider the lesiilt of the examination 
on the whole, satisfactoiy ; but they cannot rcfitiin fiom noticing 
the general failure of the bojs iii AiiUimetie. Thtvinpe how- 
ever that the teachers will dncct tin u btst eiuigits to ihh 
subject, and succeed in suppljing iht defitiency witliin a icasoii 
able time. 



JO. An abstract of the Recipta and DUbura’nients of the School from lat May 
1 855 to 30th April 1856, together with its Dependencies and Labilities is given below. 

disbursements. 1 RECEIPTS. 
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11« The Committee feel sincere pleasure in stating that 
the school has become very popular, and that applicatiooa 
for admission are daily made, which the Committee are at 
present obliged to decline for want of suiBcient accommodation* 
Steps will however be taken to meet the growing demand of 
the village. 

12. As the present staff of teachers will not be auiBcient for 
any increased number of boys, the Committee deem it neces- 
sary to appoint another assistant teacher* To provide the 
requisite fund for this measure, they propose increasing the 
rate of schooling fees in some of the higher Classes, the 
present being the uniform rate of 8 annas per month. 

13. The Government Vernacular school in the Village being 
abolished from the 1st Instant, it is the intention of the Com- 
mittee to establish a Vernacular class in connection with this 
institution for ihe education of the poorer inhabitants. 

Greesh Chunder Deb» 
Secretary* 


Konmgur^ the Blag 25, 1856* 




A FULL AND CORRECTED REPORT 


or 


mums Of m phih; imii is losoo or ioid mssisc. 
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Pursuant to previous announctment, a public meeting of the In* 
habitants of Calcutta was held at the Town Hall, on Tuesday, the 
25th February 1862, at 4 p. m. for the purpose of testifying their respect 
and gratitude to Lord Canning for his general administration of the 
country. The meeting was attended by all classes of the community, and 
the spacious Town Hall was literally crowded to overflowing. Among 
others, we noticed the following Noblemen and Gentlemen : — Kajah 
liadhakant Bahadoor, Rajah Kalikrishna Bahadoor, Kajah Narcndcr- 
krishna Bahadoor, Rajah Pevtaup Chiindcr Singh Bahadoor, Rajah Sutto 
Shnrn Ghosaul Bahadoor, Rajah Button Singh, the Uoifble Kajah 
Dinkur Kao, the Hon’ble Kajah Deonarain Singln Baboo Kamapersaud 
Roy, the Hon’blc Mr. Harington, the Hon^ble Mr, Erskine, tlic Ilon’ble 
Mr. Eden, Mr. Grey, Mr. Young, Mr. Wylie, Mr. Hume, Mr, W. F. 
Fergusson, Mr. A. King, Mr. Grant, Mr. Cochrane, Mr. Piffard, Mr, 
Brett, Mr. Agabeg, Mr. Shircorc, Baboo Ileeralaiil Seal, Baboo Kama- 
nauth Tagore, Baboo Ramgopaul Ghosc, Baboo Pannalaul Seal, Baboo 
Chooneelaul Seal, Nawab Asgar Ali Khan Bahadoor, Moonshee Ameer 
Ali, Moulvie Abdool Luteef, Coomar #uttyanuud Ghosaul, Baboo 
Rama Nauth Law, Baboo Brojobullub Mullick, Balmo Chundennohun 
Chatterjee, Baboo Hurro Nauth Roy, Baboo Kallykisseii Tagore, " 
Baboo Shib Chunder Gulio, Baboo Obhoy churn Guho, Balmo Obhoy- 
churn Bannerjce, Baboo Koylaschunder Ghoge, Baboo Neelmoney 
Muttylaul, Baboo Degumber Mitter, Baboo Rajendcrlaul Mitter, 
Baboo Joteendromohuu Tagore, Baboo Wopendermohun Tagore, 
Baboo Khelutchunder Ghose, Baboo Eshanchunder Bose, Babod 
Dwarkanauth Mullick, Baboo Rammohun Mullick, Baboo Prosod^ 
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do86 Mullick, Baboo Gobinchunder Sen, Baboo Pearymohun Day, 
Baboo Nugenderchunder Ghosc, Baboo Jadubkrishna Singhi Baboo 
Ealiprosonno Singh, Baboo Denobundo Mullick, Baboo Bajendro 
Mullick, Baboo Debrendro Mullick, Babdo Shama Churn Mullick, 
Baboo Soobul Do^s Mullick, Baboo Joygopaul Sen, Baboo Tareneychurn 
Banncrjee, Baboo Horccmohun Sen, Baboo Bissonauth Goopto, Baboo 
Prosonno Coomar Chowdry, Baboo Kalidosa Dutt, Baboo Batnnarain 
Mullick, Baboo Odoitchurn Mullick, Baboo Eishenkissor Ghose, Baboo 
Ramchurn Mullick, Baboo Bamdhone Ghose, Baboo Satcowry Dutt, 
I^boo Doorgachurn Law, Baboo Grecschunder Dutt, Baboo Grees- 
chunder Ghose, Pundit Eshwarchunder Vydasaghur, Hossun Ibrahim 
Binjohur, Mohommud Muzhur, Aga Mirza Sheerazee, Aga Roochuk 
Sheerazce, Aga Syud Ilossein Shooshtrce, Buzloor Buhem, Hobcebool 
Hossein, Surafut Ilossein, Nuzeer Ali Khan, Syud Looft Ali Khan, 
Mohommud AVujeeh, Shaikh Ibraheem, Hajee Zakariah Mohommud, 
Izhar Hossein. 

At the appointed hour, the Hon’ble Mr. Cowie, the Sheriff, opened 
the business of the meeting by reading the Bequisition. 

Baboo Ileeralaul Seal then moved, seconded by Baboo Ramanauth 
Tagore, that the Sheriff tike the chair. 

Rajah Radhakant Bahadoor moved the first Resolution as follows : — 

“ That the meeting desires to record its high sense of the eminent 
public services of the Right Hon’ble Earl Canning during his adminis- 
tration of British India, marked as his career has been by consummate 
ability and rare judgment, bj|> unswerving rectitude of purpose and by 
a large, liberal and enlightened spirit of justice and mercy which have 
secured for him the gratitude of the teeming millions of this country.” 

Baboo Ramgopaul Ghose, in seconding the Resolution, said : Mr. 
Sheriff, I have been asked to second the Resolution which has just 
been proposed. I rise to do so reluctantly, not because I do not feel 
a warm interest in the cause that has brought us together to-day, but 
because I feel I will be unable to do justice to the subject of the 
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Besoltttion'iji oobdequeiioe of having been euSbring from an ailmettt 
for eome days past 1 am however perraaded that to such an audience 
as I see before laC} litde need be said to commend the Resolution for 
their adoption, as I know the feeling is universal among native gentle- 
men of all classes, that our most cordial acknowledgments are pre- 
eminently due to the departing Governor-GteneraL Sir, I cannot pretend 
to pass in review all that has transpired during the six e\entful years 
of Lord Canning’s administration. I will however briefly allude to the 
leading features of the policy, which has guided him in the govern- 
ment of these vast territories. You will remember, gentlemen, that a 
little more than twelve months after he landed in India, the mutiny of 
the native army broke out, and the terrible misdeeds and horrors to 
which it led, shook the Empire to its \ery base. In those perilous and 
momentous times, the Head of the Go\emment had a most onerous 
duty to perform. In the midst of those dangers and difficulties, it was 
impossible to have re-established peace, good order and prosperity, 
without being guided by consummate wisdom and forethought, with a 
courage truly heroic, with an adamantine firmness of purpose to deal 
out even-handed justice— retributive justice where retribution was 
called for, justice tempered with mercy, where considerations of a 
contrary nature evoked into exercise that divine attribute of the human 
heart. Lord Canning has lived to witness the complete success of his 
policy. Where confusion reigned order has been established. Where 
rebellion reared Its gory head, contentment has been restored. Peace 
and plenty now shines forth where bloodshed and disorder were 
rampant. Lord Canning’s policy was to punish the wicked, to en- 
courage the faithful, and to win over by conciliation the wavering 
subjects of the British Crown. True it '^as, that Lord Canning has 
past through the greatest crisis in the history of British India, and 
“ time the corrector where our judgments err” has now proved the ex- 
cellency of his policy. Following upon the mutiny, came the embarras- 
sing financial difficulties of the country, vary much aggravated 
as they were by the mutiny itself. The various measures taken to 
overcome them were subjects of the most anxious attention to the 
Governor-General. The success which has attended thorn prove how 
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welt they were geuerally adapted to the end iu View. Trae» he bad 
been ably aided in these measures by his talented ooUeagneSi but as 
every act required4ib imprimatur^ we may not un&irly identify them 
with the viceroyal policy. The measures adopted were on the one 
hand that of retrenchment, and on the other of new taxation. None 
will quarrel with the former, but there will always be a difference of 
opinion as regards the latter. I however for one have always oOnu* 
dered the Income Tax a just one on principle. It has doubtless been 
felt by many as a personal hardship, but it cannot be denied that if we 
wish to enjoy the blessings of peace, it is our duty to contribute our 
quota towards the expenses of maintaining it. I believe, Sir, the 
Government sincerely desires to make the burden as light as possible, 
as has just been proved by the crowning act of Lord Canning’s admi- 
nistration. Need I say I allude to the abolition of the License Tax, 
which is an earnest that whenever taxation can be safely dispensed 
with the government will not be backward in relieving us. Depend 
upon it that if the present flourishing state of the finances goes on 
prospering, the time is not distant when the Income Tax as well will 
be repealed. 

Hitherto whether intentionally or otherwise, we have seen each 
successive Go\ernor-General bent upon an aggressive and aggrandiz- 
ing policy; that of Lord Canning has been one of consolidation, placing 
the affairs of the Empire on a sound and broad basis so^ as to bring 
forth the fruits of peace and contentment. In confirmation of what I 
say 1 need only allude to the settlement of Oude and of the Punjaub, 
to the consolidation of the Nagpore Provinces and, last not least, to the 
amalgamation of British Burniah. All these are proofs of Lord Canning’*? 
anxiety to place the aftairs of the state on that consolidated basis, on 
which depends the safety of the Empire, 

During Lord Canning’s administration great advances have been 
made in the material improvement of the country. The progress of 
railways has been latterly satisfactory — ^great improvements are taking 
place in steam communication between the different portions of this 
vast Empire, (freat efforts arc making for encouraging the growth 



auii export of CotitoQ from ln4ia* Cooisidenible expenses have been 
sanetioaed for die cOaetruedon of what may be called Cotton Roads. 
The Redemption of the Land Tax and the sale of Waste Lands in fee- 
simple are two large measures of the greatest importance which have 
lately been past They are fraught with future benefit, which will 
prove alike advantageous to the people and the state. The unrestricted 
right of adoption which has been conceded to the Chiefs and Princes 
cannot fail to be grateful to them. It has indeed been already hailed 
with the warmest feelings of grateful admiration. Such arc some of the 
benefits which the departing Governor-General has conferred ujHin the 
country. Can we then remain silent on the occasion of his depaiture ? 

There is one point and I believe one point only in Lord Canning’s 
policy on wliich I have heard a differonce of opinion. It has been said 
that at the time of tlic mutiny, he leaned too much towards clemency 
and conciliation. I do not desire to reopen diis sore subject, but this 
much I might safely say that speaking from a native point of view, the 
more I think of his Lordship’s conduct during that dangerous period, 
the stronger is my sense of gratefulness. When the cry was vengeance, 
ruthless vengeance, who stepped in between the hangman and his 
victim ? who saved the innocent from being embroiled with the wicked ? 
who infused into the heart of the avenger a sense of justice ? In the 
midbt of the scenes of devastation and massacre. Lord Canning appeared 
indeed as if ho were the protecting Angel from heaven. It would 
therefore ill become the Native Community if they do not cheerfully 
tender to him their most grateful acknowledgments for the good that 
he has done to them. Thanks to that education, wliich has been so 
rapidly extending under the fostering care of Lord Canning, there are 
now thousands, aye, tons of thousands throughout the length and breadth 
of these vast territories who do understand and understanding, appre- 
ciate the Policy of Government. And amongst those thousands, Sifi ^ 
1 am certain there is not a pulse that will not throb the quicker as they 
pronounce a benediction upon the departing •Governor-General, there 
is not a tongue that will not raise its voice of commendation, there is 
not a heart that will not glow ihe warmer, and glowing, bles'^ him who 
ha^ showered so many blessings iijwn them. 



Tb« Beiolution was then put to tbe. volte apd earned 

Baboo Rammauth Tagore it had been entihisted i6 him' to 
move the second Resolution. It would be presumption on hi$ part 
to attempt to make ^speech aflber the eloquent one thej had Just 
heard made' by Baboo Eamgopaul Ghose ; but what he did say he said 
with honest feeling. He was glad to see sucli a large gathering for 
the purpose of doing honour to Lord Canning before he left India. 
If his Lordship had been allowed to depart without such a tribute of 
respect being paid to him it would have been a slur on the national 
character of the Natives. Soon after his arrival^ Lord Canning had 
been beset with formidable difficulties, but these difficulties were over- 
come by a wise and vigorous policy, which had resulted in the thorough 
restoration of peace and tranquillity. Those present had not forgotten 
when the mutiny arose that a cry of vengeance was raised on all sides. 
Lord Canning, however, had firmly adhered to the side of mercy, 
and in so doing had saved an immense number of innocent lives. He 
(the speaker) had lived during the administrations of Lord Bentinck, 
Lord Auckland, Lord Hardinge and Lord Dalhousie, but he was 
sure that in a political point of view, the administration of Lord 
Canning was one to which the historian will never fail to give a pro- 
minent place in the history of India. He had heard with mortification 
that a portion of the Native community did not approve of the later 
acts of his rule, perhaps they had their reasons, but whether they had 
them or not, he must say that the position of the Governor-General 
was a peculiar one. He had to govern 200 millions of men of different 
races, of different creeds, with different habits and Customs, and to 
please them all was surely a Herculean task. Would they find fault 
with a man who had conferred ninety-nine favours upon them be- 
cause he could not complete the number of one hundred ? If so, the^i^ 
efid injustice to one of the noblest feelings which God had given us — 
gratitude. He had seen in the Hurkaru some articles which were 
likely to be detrimental* to the native interest, inasmuch as it was 
said that the meeting had been called in opposition to the address pre- 
sented to the Judges of the Supreme Court. This, on the part of his 
countrymen, he begged most . emphatically to deny, for the present 



meetiiig had been determined on fully two tnonthe before the tMldrem 
to die Judges had been presented. Those articles had been written 
with a view to create a bad feeling towards his countrymen on the 
part of Englishmen. But he hoped that Englishmen, as true English-* 
men, would not be led away by such writings, Imt follow the dictates 
of their own feelings, and make no difference between creed and colour. 
He would propose the adoption of the address which would now be 
read to them. 


Mr. John Cochrane, at the request of Baboo Ramanauth Tagore, 
then read the following address : — « 

To His Excellency Earl Canning, g. c. b., g. m. l, 

Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

&e., &r., 8fC. 

My Lord, 


Wc the inhabitants of Calcutta atid its vicinity, venture to 
approach your Excellency, on the eve of your departure, in order to 
express to you the regret felt by us all on your resigning the govern- 
ment. 

During the eventful period of your administration, we have never 
failed to admire the justice and impartiality which have always 
characteiized your actions. 

It is with mingled feelings of respect and gratitude that we call to 
mind your humane and merciful conduct to our unfortunate and 
misguided countrymen, exereibcd at a time when, by most men, the 
principles of moderation would have been forgotten. 

We thank your Lordship for the late extraordinary reduction of 
taxation, which at the very time it lessens the burthens of the poor, 
furnishes the best proof of the prosperous condition of the country. 

We are grateful for the many liberal measures which have 
adorned vour administration ; for the principles of justice ho coii«tantlv 
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iiw^uloated by you, rendered doubly dear by being blended with a 
lauiianity dictated by wisdom and moderation. 

In the establishment of the Councils of the Empire, we recogni/e 
an anxious desire to toward the interests and well-being of India. 

We thank your Excellency for the valuable privilege which you 
have conferred upon the community by allowing the redemption of the 
landed revenue ; and wc are especially grateful for the careful protec- 
tion of the interests of the public creditor, which is apparent on the 
face of the proclamation i'^sued by your Lordship. 

At no time has your Excellency been ever wanting in pro- 
moting the welfare of your fellow creatures ; the cau‘»e of educa- 
tion nc\cr had a warmer friend. 

Wc need not enlarge on your many noble and charitable 
actions. 

We lament the existence of the present di3pute^ in Bengal^ 
and the bad passions created by them. In accordance with the 
benevolent suggestions of your Excellency, wc earnostl} trust that 
these our better days may give rise to kinder feelings and that 
resentments of every kind among all classy of society ina) pass 
away and be forgotten. If such should be, it will not be the 
least cheering reflection in the mind of your Loitlship when paitintc 
from the land you have governed so long. 

We look upon your Excellency as one who has saved this country 
from great and impending calamity — ^tlie results are before us;— A 
inutiny suppressed; public credit maintained; and peace universal. 

Nothing now remains but to bid your Excellency farewell. Safe 
may you return to your* native laud ; the good wishes of all attend 
you. 


Think, at times, kindly of a people by whom you will always be 
held in respectful and grateful honor. 





Once again farewell In the far land of the Wea^—if justice and 
humanity be ever -honored-^you cannot but hold a most distinguished 
place. 


dfr, CochrtjLne said he had much pleasure in dhconding the motion. 
We meet here, gentlemen, in times calmer than those which greeted the 
Governor-General in the early part of his administration. 

Thank Heaven, those troubled days are gone- -never, I sincerely 
trust again to return. 

It will gratify all to learn that the melancholy anticipations of 
many regarding the revenues of India are not likely to be realized. 
By the labours of a Committee, appointed by the head of this 
Government, income arid expenditure are more than equal The late 
remission of taxes is an evidence of the prosperous condition 
of the country. It is pleasing, Sir, to behold so many assembled on 
this occasion to pay a tribute in parting to one whose finnness, ability 
and modeiation, to my view, not lightly assisted in protecting you 
and vour families through months of difficulty and danger, 

I nc\oi remember any Governor General “^o wholly free from all 
un worth} feelings as the present. In others, I have at times noticed 
the marks of prejudice and passion, but* this min has been always 
placable and ever just. N'cvei yet had he the misfoitiine to learn from 
his own actions, that modeiation become^ the resentment of a gentle- 
man. You youi selves have ivitnessed the untiring ealunmy and abuse 
which have followed him thiough years of his Governraenf. In that 
calumny and abuse few, if indeed apv, of all assembled to-day, have 
ever joined. 

Nothing but the consciousness of doing his duty could have sup- 
ported him through the painful and arduous trials he has undergone. 

I need not here enlarge on the well known liberality of Lord 
Canning, but all of you are aware of his long continued exertions in the 
cause of civilization by promoting the education of man. This matter 

B 
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has beon already alluded to and no doubt will be more fully oonunented 
on by others who may address you. I will content myself here with 
observing that if ever any man deserved well of his fellow citizens^ 
this high-minded and able Governor merits honor from all. 

You all remember the siege of Lucknow — I know not whether 
the escape of the inhabitants of the city when the town was won, 
arose from tlic direct orders of the Governor-General or whether such 
was the result of the principles of justice so constantly supported by 
him, but this I do know, that such an act was an act acceptable to God 
and to man. 

Well may you, Princes and native gentlemen of India, well may 
you thank this nobleman in the name of your unfortunate and misguided 
countrymen for his humanity towards them. Believe me, it will be an 
acceptable tribute to pay at the close his eventful and memorable 
administration, during every portion of which he has pursued the just 
and the honorable line of conduct, and in no one instance has ever 
degraded the distinguished name he bears or tarnished the memory of 
the celebrated Statesmnn from whom he is descended 

There is one matter alluded to in tlio addrp^> important 
to the interests of the public and Government that with your 
permission I will make a few observations upon it. 1 allude to 
the redemption of the landed revenue. 

The 41 and 42 clauses in nis Lordship^ Prorlaraatiou are 
as follows:— 

“ The price to be paid is fixed at 20 years’ purchase of the 
^existing assessment. Doubts are expressed by experienced oflScers 
whether many purchasers will come forward at such a rate so long 
as the current rates of interest for money lent on security, 
or employed in trade continue so high as at present. But jus- 
tice to the public creditor, and a due care for the resources of the 
Government require that, as long as the public revenue is no more than 
sufficient to meet the current charges of the Empire and the interest of 
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iU det)t> no low^r t^tm4of redemption of a permanent tax forming the 
security for that debt, should be accepted than will, when the price is 
invested in the public Securities, afford a corresponding relief in the 
payment of interest Nothing, Sir, can he &irer than such provisions, 
for as by Act of Parliament the revenues of the country are specific 
cally pledged for the payment of the territorial debt. — if the price to be 
paid for the redemption of the revenue had been fixed at ten years’ pur^ 
chase instead of 20 — the security of the public creditor on the amount 
realized by such sale would have been lessened one*-half. All that 
seems wanting to this great measure is a direction by the Legislature 
that on the receipt of any funds arising from such redemption that such 
money should be immediately applied to the reduction of the public 
debt. # 

The fund produced by the sale of the Government Revenue stands 
on the same footing as the sinking fund did in England — both are in- 
tended to reduce the debt of the country. I am fearful, Sir, of leav- 
ing any such fund to accumulate either in Company’s Paper or the 
Public Treasury. Some emergency may arise, which may dissipate 
the fund itself. 

The mischief of leaving such fund in the hands of any Govern- 
ment is well observed on by Adam Smith in his great work on the 
Wealth of Nations. The passage is short and I will read it to you. 

During the most profound peace, various events occur which 
require an extraordinary expense, and Government find it always more 
convenient to defray, this expense by mis-applying the sinking fund, 
than by imposing a new tax. 

• 

To borrow of the sinking fund is always an obvious and easy 
expedient for getting out of the present dif&cult;^. The more the public 
debt may have accumulated, the more mecessary it may have become 
to study to reduce it, the more dangerous, the more ruinous it maybe 
to misapply any part of the sinking fund ; the less likely is the public 
debt to be reduced to any considerable degree, the more likely, the 
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more certainly is the sinking fund to be misapplied towards defraying 
the extraordinary expenses which occur in a time of peace.” 

The"^ observations of private men seldom attract attention, but the 
serious warning contained in this passage cannot be neglected with im- 
punity. 

By directing the immediate application of the sums received to the 
extinction of a corresponding amount, you prevent the possibility of 
misapplication, and all danger to the interests of the public in general 
is avoided. If the precaution I speak of be adopted, the Nobleman at 
the head of this Government will earn an additional title to that res- 
pect jvhich already is so justly his due. 

One word moie, Gentlemen, that I may not, this day again tres- 
pass on your attention. If it should be proposed to offer a testimonial 
to the Governor General, and if such proposition should be supported 
by the votes of tliis Assembly, let it be, I entreat of you, some public 
monument like the classical statue which adorns this city, to be placed 
before all, not merely that you may admire the triumph of art or the 
beauty of its execution ; but that it may stand forth as a memorial of 
gratitude and of honor to point out to his successors the reward of 
humanity and justice. 

The Chairman sa^d he perfectly concurred with the wording of the 
address except that part which said wc the inhabitants of India.” 
He would prefer if it were written, we the native^inhabitants of India,” 
and if that one woid were inserted, he would be satisfied, as this was 
^wholly a native meeting, there not being more than 12 or 13 European 
gentlemen present (Cries of no t no I) 

Mr, Fiffard said he objected strongly to the insertion of the word. 
He as well as others there that day came ^t the public invitation of 
the Sheriff of Calcutta. In accordance with the public notification, any 
one might come, any one might oppose. 
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Mr, Hum said if there was the slightest chance of his beiiig 
heard^ he would like to say a few words relative to the suggestion made 
by the Chairman to interpolate a word into t he address. If the requisi- 
tion had been a wholly native one^ it would h ave been rigfit and proper, 
and it would have been very impertinent for any one to interfere, but 
it was not so, it had been publicly notified in the newspapers and he 
knew nothing but what he saw in them. It was true that the Sheriff 
was not a countryman of the sepoys, but neither was he (Mr. H.) a 
member of the Native community : he had been for many years re- 
sident in Calcutta and he wished to add his voice and name in support 
of the object of the day’s meeting. If the Sheriff were to insert the 
word Native it would preclude his doing so. If the right he claimed 
under the Sheriff’s invitation was disallowed he had no more to say. 

Mr. Ptffard understood that it was a public meeting, to which any 
European in Calcutta might have come, and if he objected to any thing, 
he might raise his voice. In that light he would make a few observa- 
tions, and if the words misguided countrymen” in the address were 
so obnoxious he would say fellow subjects,” which term he was sure 
would meet with the approval of the meeting. The men who were 
hostile to this meeting dared not come forward, and it was unfair to 
alter the words in the address, unfair to the Europeans in general ; it 
was a public meeting and not right that two or three should stand in a 
coiner and propose and alter as they thought proper. (Cries of— no 
alteration!) 

Mr. /r. Brett baid ; — Before any amendment was put to the meet- 
ing, he wibhed to say a few words and with their permission to be better 
heard, he would give himself a temporary elevation (by mounting on a 
table.) He came there in his public duty as a journalist and nothing 
more, and to give his fullest support to the meeting as he understood it 
to be, and that was a purely native one to do honor to a man to whom 
lionor was due and to whom they owed so* much, and to whom the 
highest praises should be awarded, but from the way the meeting had 
gone on, and from the course it was taking he felt compelled to fulfil a yet 
higher duty than what he came for and raise his voice in opposition. He 
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Rtoad there knowing that he represented the Europeain population of 
Calcutta. (Loud uproar^ derisive shouts and cries of no ! no !) If they 
would regiain quiet, they would understand what he was going to say: 
he would beg to move an amendment upon what had been put and 
every one would agice to it. 

It has been said that it was a public meeting, so that the gentlemen 
who had objected put themselves upon the footing of attendants on the 
meeting, and ho also as such an attendant begged to have the resolu- 
tion as it originally stood and with this amendment, The Native 
Inhabitants of Calcutta with the concurrence of the European gentle- 
men whose names are appended.” 

In making this amendment, he would repeat that he came there 
with the intention of heartily supportiug the address through the 
press, believing it to be a just and proper one as far as natives were 
concerned. He should he glad to see his amendment seconded, but 
as in looking around him he saw no European gentlemen but the two 
or three whose opinions had been avowed, and it might therefore find 
no seconder, he would remark that an amendment did not necessarily 
require to be seconded and could be put to the meeting and recorded 
without it. 

Mr. Brett’s amendment was then put to the meeting, and nega- 
tived; after which the original motion was put and cariied. 

Baboo Kamaper^aud liny next moved the third liesolution as 
under ; — 

“ That his Lordship be requested to sit for his Statue in Eng- 
land and that it be erected in tlie City of Calcutta as a memoiial of 
his Lordship’s successful administration of the British Indian Empire.” 

I 

He said : — 

1 have been entrusted with the duty of proposing the third Besolu- 
tion, which I most cheerfully move and commend to your consideration. 





Undeir ordinary circmqstanoes, as a public officer, I would have thought 
very differently about joining a Public Meeting. But I feel no 
delicacy on the present occasion--I consider it a fallacy to^ suppose 
that, because a man accepts office, he gives up his nationality, loses all 
his feelings for the good and the great, all his sensibilities for tlie 
appreciation of justice and humanity, and all his affection and regard 
for those who are justly entitled to our esteem and admiration. Gen- 
tlemen, we are assembled hero to-day on a peculiar and extraordinary 
occasion. This is not a solitary instance *n which the citizens of this 
great metropolis have met to do honor to a departing Governor- 
General at the close of his rule. Dozens of times, if not more, have 
we met on similar occasions. But, gentlemen, you will recollect 
that all those meetings were mainly organized by Europeans, brought 
about by Europeans, and carried out by Europeans. This day we 
behold a monster meeting of the sons of India. Not a party or a class 
meeting, or a meeting induced by the action of the governing classes, 
but we see all India, as it were, consisting of representatives of in- 
numerable classes and creeds, turning out, of their free will and accord, 
this fair evening, to pay a parting tribute to one who ha«^ so richly 
deserved India’s liomage and gratitude. 

Gentlemen, I do not purpose, in the course of a short address, 
even if I had the talent, to review the eminent services ren- 
dered to India by Lord Canning. In recounting those services, per- 
haps you will not find things to dazzle your eye or captivate 
your fancy. Perliaj)s you will not hear of great and glorious 
battles fought and won or some great extraordinary annexations made, 
but, gentlemen, there is. in Lord Canning’b services something so very 
substantial, something so ^ery intimately connected with you and 
everything dear to yon, something so very materially congenial Uf 
the best and greatest interests of India, that I have no doubt, when I 
come to consider them,that both you and those .who come after you will 
find abundant reasons to cherish the name of Lord Canning as the 
greatest benefactor of India. After what you have just heard, need 
I recount to you how he saved you and India at a crisis perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of nations? At a time when passions had 
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been raisisd to their highest pitch, when die foul deeds of a ihisguided 
few out of millions of our countrTinen had excited a spirit of indis'* 
criminate revenge and retribution, it was owing to the unswerving 
courage, uncompromising justice, moderation, and humanity of that 
nobleman that myriads of innocent beings were saved from a prema- 
ture and ignominious death, that the lives and property of millions of 
Her Majesty’s loyal subjects were vouchsafed to them, aye, that we are 
enabled to appear to-day, at this great meeting, as free citizens, men of 
substance and intelligence to be listened to and cared for. This is, 
gentlemen, but the dark side of his rule, or what according to Hindoo 
notions may be called the Iron days of bis administration. But if you 
look to his golden days or the bright side of his rule, you find the last 
yeais of it characterised by acts and measures at once calculated to 
secure peace, hannony and security throughout the land, and to promote 
the materia], social, and intellectual advancement of India. No sooner 
had the clatter of arms subsided and tlie mouth of the cannon been 
shut, than Lord Canning, instead of looking upon those around him with 
universal distrust, which circumstances mighthave justified, most nobly 
set about to make a wise and benevolent discrimination between the 
loyal and the disloyal, largely and generously rewarding the former, and 
justly though mercifully punishing the latter. 

Gentlemen, whether you look to the restoration of the confiscated 
estates in Oudh; to the re-settlement of that province; the t-uppres- 
sion of that most infamous practice of infanticide ; or the abolition of the 
bar which was laid upon the princes and magnates of this land, in the 
exercise of their right of adoption, according to their own rellgioub 
views; — whether you look to the leforms in the administiation of justice ; 
the two universal Codes, Civil and Criminal, giving security of life and 
property to the rich and poor alike ; the encouragement given to 
the cause of education ; the impetus gi\en to the development 
of the resources of this country by the influx of European capital 
and enterprise on sound and just principles or whether you look 
to the measures adopted for equalising the expenditure and income of 
this vast empire, and those for the redemption of the revenue and 
the sale of waste lands, —you will find that the adianeement 



of Indiana interests always has been fotemoet in the thoughts of his 
Lordship. But the culminating measure of his administration, to 
which I would draw your attention has been the recognition of the no* 
tional policy, which is most erroneously called Lord Canning’s native 
policy. Lord William Bentinek, in 1829, laid the foundation of that 
policy, but it was left to Lord Canning’s administration to carry it out* 
He has introduced in India a system of self-government, by investing 
landholders and other respectable men without distinction of country 
or creed, with resijonsible power, to be exercised for the benefit of the 
country ; and he has allowed the Natives, alike with Europeans, a share 
in the highest offices of the State to which hmnan ambition can aspire. 
Would our ancestors believe, were it possible for them to hear 
of what we see, that a Bajah Dinkur Kao and aBajali Pertaub Chunder 
Singh sit with the British Viceroy and the Lieutenant Governor, in 
the Councils of the Empire, and advise those high dignitaries as to 
what measures would be for the benefit of the country''^ 

It is, gentlemen, by these and similar measures that Lord Can- 
ning has secured, for the Government of Her Majesty the Queen, the 
tranquillity, the contentment, good will, and attachment of all India. 
It is to render homage to this personage, to mark substantially our 
‘^ense of liis services, to perpetuate the memory of his wise and liberal 
acts, that we have met here tliis day ; and it is to be hoped tliat you will 
show to the world, by w hat wc do and icsol\ e at tlii^ Meeting, that India 
is not back waid in justly ajqnecmtiug and giatcfully dc know I edging 
the eminent SCI vices ofhei rule is 

Gentlemen, I cannot conceive anv momoiial, which can fully 
or adequately express our gratitude to the nobleman, whose de- 
parture we regret. But in commending the Resolution, which 
1 have to propose to your consideration, let me exhort v on to vote 
such a memorial as maybe worthy of the ^cr\ices of Lord Canning, 
worthy of his great and eminent services, and woitliy of India and 
the millions of her people whom you here represent. 

Hajah Pertaup (Vf under seconded the Resolution, aftei which, 
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Mr. Ilume md»«^Sir ; before you put thie Besolution^ 1 desire to 
address the Meeting. I have no part set doivn for me in the programme 
of this day’s proceedings : I have had nothing to do with the arrange- 
ments, and I saw nothing of the requisition until it was published in 
the newspapers. As one of the public, I have been invited here by y 
and I cannot be present without lifting up my voice in support of the 
great and good object which has brought together this immense meeting 
of the Native inhabitants of Calcutta. I am not here authorized to rt 
present others in the expression of opinions, political or otherwise, but 
1 am here to speak for myself something of what I know and feel, and 
I should for ever hold myself in contempt if I hesitated to do so because 
I am not supported by a body of my fellow-countrymen. Gentlemen, 
let us not be too hard upon the absent : it is impossible that many of 
the non-official portion of the European community of Calcutta should 
be here : in 1857 they committed themselves beyond redemption : they 
clamoured and petitioned for the recall of the Governor-General, and 
attacked him with a virulence quite unparalleled as a man wholly un- 
equal to the trust reposed in him, the Government of this great Empire: 
it is obvious it would be impossible for them to join us on this occasion 
without — I may almost use the terra — ^liideons self-stultification. Let 
us not then triumph over the defeat and disaster that has befallen them, 
but leave them quietly in the pitiable condition in which they have 
placed themselves. When I recall that memorable petition, memorable 
not only for its unreasoning violence and insolent tone, but for the 
calm, perspicuous, unanswerable, and gentlemanly reply it received 
from Lord Canning, scattering all its calumnies to the winds, I feel still 
more strongly how utterly impossible it is that any of the parties to it 
should have been here to-day. 1 repeat that I am not authorized to 
apeak for them, but I venture to hope they will excuse me for saying 
&ey are ashamed of the past I am justified in saying so, for have 
they not arrived at the conviction that the best thing that could have 
happened for India would have been Lord Canning’s continuance at 
the head of the Government^ What need then of their most sweet 
vdices to vote a statue or their signatures to an address t Now, gentle- 
men, I beg you to understand that I am no thick-and-thin supporter 
of Lord Canning : there are measures he has approved that I cannot 
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go with, but in reviewing fiuch a career aa his, yean of labour beetovT'* 
ed on such a trust as he has had imposed on him, is it common justice 
that we should declare against him on particular grounds while the 
balance of good is largely in his favour ? If we lived an hundred years, 
we should not have a Governor-General who on all occasions gave 
' « Isfaction to all parties : we have several statues of the predecessors of 
^iord Canning, and with the exception perhaps of Lord Hardinge, who 
retired before his time, after being engaged in war preparations and in 
the field for a very large portion of his rule, there were very strong 
parties against portions of their policy, or the policy attributed to them. 
Lord William Bentiuck, the most popular Governor-General with the 
people of this country who ever came here, had a powerful party 
against him. Lord Auckland received a statue while we were yet horror- 
striken at the disaster in Afghanistan, and before it was known that the 
policy which led to it was not his own, and Lord Dalhousie alienated a 
large number of his admirers by the crowning act of his administration. 
— I am sorry to have to say not a crowning of any credit— the— well 
it is over now and perhaps I had better only say — the annexation of 
Oude. In all these instances the public did what generosity and 
justice alike demand— they weighed the good and the bad, or what 
they deemed the good and the bad, and pronounced their verdict ac- 
cordingly. The proposition before us is for a statue of Lord Canning, 
in acknowledgement of hid services to India. I beg you to remember 
that a statue is moie an honor to the givers than to the receiver : what 
does posterity caie about a statue to this man or the other, except as it 
marks contemporary appreciation. In history a man’s acts stand in- 
dependent of statues or anv other testimonials, and I believe that the 
record of the last five years will be among the brightest pag^ of the 
history of this great country. Gentlemen, it has pleased the Almighty 
to visit Lord Canning while about to depart from among us with the 
severest calamity that can fall on man. lict us all pray — ^and for my- 
self I earnestly do— that it may please GoJ to give him consolation 
in a future active career, and that his great abilities and matured 
wisdom may be devoted, as they have been for the last six years, to the 
prosperity of India and the happiness of its people. 
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The HorCble Rajak Dtnhur Hao also supported the Resolution in 
the following terms delivered in Hindoostani : — I offer mj thousand 
thanks to His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General Lord 
Canning for his goodness and kindness towards me personally. But 
it is a more gratifying thing to me that by admitting me into 
his own Council for the most important and confidential business 
of State, his Lordship has testified how much confidence has Her 
Most Gracious Majesty the Queen in His Highness the Maharajah 
of Gwalior. The following arc some of the most important and meri- 
torious acts Mhich His Lordship performed for the good, of the coun- 
try. lie dispelled the doubts of the Princes aud Chiefs about their 
old custom of adoption ; he gave Enams, Honors, and Zemindarces to 
Natives suitable to their services and loyalty. He conferred L'gh 
offices on them bv opening the Council Chamber and the Judicial 
Service, He uiscd the Talookdars m Oudh to importance and so on. 

Theic aie two divisions of the people in India, one the Princes aud 
Chiefs, and the other the Goverument’sown subjects. For guaranteeing 
to the Princes and Chiefs the peimancncy of their estates, he dispelled 
their doubts about adoption, and for the good of the people he admitted 
native^ into the Councils for making laws and regulations. Now it will 
depend on the intelligence of the legislators to do good to their fellow- 
subjects. This was enough to convince the people of the liberal and 
just policy of His Lordship, 

The departure of such a well-wisuer of the country was no doubt 
much to be regretted. But it was gratifying that he will advocate the 
cause of the Indians before Her Most Gracious Majesty. 

There are two modes of gratifying a desire of seeing a person 
who is far away ; one to write letters and the other to have his 
likeness in picture oi statue. But it is impossible to write letters to 
all. By having a statuciof Ills Lordship many shall have the oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their wishes of seeing him. 

I am much pleased with the native gentlemen of Calcutta for their 
expressing gratitude to His Lordship for the just and humane policy 
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which dictated hib measures in restoring tranquillity m the mutinous 
and disturbed provinces of India^ as well as for other benefits they 

have derived from His Lordship’s Government. 

« 

The Kesolution was then put to the vote and earned. 

Coomar Suttyanund Qhosaul Bahadoor moved the fourth Keaolu- 
tion, seconded by Nawab Asgar AH Khan Bahadooi^ 

That the following gentlemen be requested to wait in deputation 
on His Lordship to present the Address — 


lUjkh RaJlukaiit Bihtvdooi 
Rajah Kalikiiblina Bahadoor 
Kajah Komulkrishiu Bahadooi 
lii)ih ^diuidiokiishiia Bahadoor 
Rijah Pcitaiib ( buiidcr biugh Bi 
Rajih Sutto Shill 11 Ghosaul Bi 
His Highness the Ihyah of 

Kuppoorthulhh 

lUjih Diiikui Rao 
Ryah Dooiumui Singh 
Bvboo Hceraloll Seal 
lidboo Rainapersaud Rov 
Baboo lUniiiiauth figore 
Biboo Rdmgopdiil Ghosc 
Mooiisliee Aineei Ah 
\foulvie Abdool Lut( of 
( oomii Suttyanund Ghosaul 
Bil»o ) ( hund( iinohun Tlntteiji i 
Biboo Hun uuuth Roj 
Roboo Obho> ohui n Goh i 
TUboo Obho V ohm ii Bdiineije i 
Boljoo Ueguuibei Mittra 
TUboo Joteudiomoliuti Tagore 
B.iboo WopeiidToijiohuii Tagoie 
Boboo Khelutohiiuder Ghose 
Baboo Eshanchundei Bose 
Baboo Dwaikimuth MuJliok 
Baboo Gobmohuuder Sen 
Baboo Nogendci (%mdci Ghow 
Baboo Jadubkiisto Singh 


Baboo Kahpiossouno Smgh 
Baboo Rajendio Mulhek 
Baboo h C Mulluk 
Biboo Soohul Doss Mulhek 
Baboo Hoietin >huii ben 
Baboo Kissenkissoie Ghose 
Biboo Rinulhone Ghose 
Biboo Dooigachuru Liw 
Baboo Groesohunder Ghose 
Baboo Huiruchmitler Ghose 
Baboo Kassepeisaud Ghose 
Baboo Rajendiolaul Mittei 
Baboo Kissorychimd Mittei 
Baboo Debendiouath Tagore 
Baboo Knstodoss Paul 
Nawab Aagsi Ah Klvtii Bahadoor 
Hussuii Ibidhim Bmjohoi 
Muhuminud Miizhiu 
Agi Mn/a Sheoia/ec 
\ga Roochuck Slieem/ee 
Aga byud Hossain Shooehtree 
Bu/loor Rhiuuon 
Hubeebool Hossain 
Lutafut Hussain 
Nuzeer All, Kahn 
Mohummud Wujeeh 
Shaikh Ibiaheom 
Hajeo Zakonah Mohmed 
Izhai Hossain 
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(With power to add to their number.) 

Moulvie Abdool LuteefT supported the Resolution. He said 

• 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. After what has fallen from the 
very able gentlemen who have spoken this evening, it would perhaps 
be presumption on my part to attempt to speak a word. But as a mem- 
ber of the Mahomedan Community of Bengal, I think it my duty to 
express the feelings of that Community— -a large number of whom 
I am glad to see around me — on the present occasion. 

1 shall content myself with saying simply, that I only give ex- 
pression to the feelings of the Mahomedan Community of Bengal, when 
I say, that they equally feel grateful to Lord Canning, with their 
fellow subjects of other denominations in India, for the undeviating 
justice, liberality, firmness and humanity, which have always charac- 
terized his eventful administration. 

Bq/a/i Kalikrishna Bahadooi then moved the fifth Resolution. 

He said : — Mr. High Sheriff and Gentlemen : Tlie speakers who 
moved and seconded the preceding Resolutions have already dilated, in 
their elaborate speeches, upon the liberal acts of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General, during his beneficent administration ot 
India ; and have left almost nothing for me to say on this occasion. 
Among his Lordship's numerous acts for the good of the public, he has 
given great encouragement to the cauic of Native Education which 
is the great lever for raising the social and moral condition of oui 
countrymen. Therefore instead of detaining jou any longer, I beg 
to move the following Resolution : 

« That a Committee, consisting ot the following gentlemen, be ap- 
pointed to receive subscriptions for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of the Statue, apd earring out the object of the preceding 
ResolutionB. 

Rajah Radhakaot Bahsdoor John Cochrane, £aq 

Rajah Kalikrishna Bahadooi J H Cowie, Esq 

Rajah Pertaub Ohundei Siiigh Bi H. Sandeman, Esq 
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Rajah Sutto Shurn Ghosaul Br. 

His Highness the Rajah of Kup* 
poorthullah. 

The Hon'ble Sir Bartle Frere. 

The Hon’ble 0 Beadon. 

The Hon'ble Rajah Dinkur Rao Br. 
The Hon. Rajah Deonarain Singh Br. 
Rajah Norrendro Krishna Bahadoor 
Baboo Rainanauth Tagore. 

Baboo Ramgopaiil Qhose 
Baboo Heeralaul Seal. 

Baboo Degiimber Mitter. 


J. J. Harvey, Esq. 

J. Qraham, Esq. 

0. Pifiard, Esq. 

Manickjee Rustomjee, Esq. 

Moonshee Ameer Ah. 

Moulve Abdool Luteef. 

Baboo Rajenderlaul Mitter. 

Baboo Kissory Cluind Mitter 
Baboo Hnrreemohun Seio. 

Baboo Totendro Mohiin Tagore. 

Baboo Ramapersaiid Roy,--i/(»w6<!r and 
Secretary. 


fWith i)ower to atld to their number. Three to form a quorum.) 

The following gentlemen have been since added to the Com- 
mittee ; 


Mr A. B. Young. 

The Hon’ble A. Eden. 

Coomar Suttyanund Ghosaul. 

Baboo Kristodoss Paul, to be Member and Assistant Secretary. 

The Hovl^ble Rajah Deo Narain Singh Bahadoor seconded the 
Resolution in a short speech in his Native tongue, a translation of which 
almost verbatim being as follows : — 

At the time when the rebel sepoys, in conjunction with the 
wicked men of the realm, rose against the Government in violation of 
the laws both of God and man, which it is not necessary to dilate upon 
here, and which so much provoked many of the ruling classes, who in 
their turn became naturally very violent, the consequence was that 
many lives were sacrificed, and many more were on the point of des- 
truction. The Governor General at once proceeded to Allahabad^ 
put a stop to almost a general massacre, and thus numberless lives were 
saved. At this critical moment, whoever assisted the Government even 
if in a very imperfect manner, were loaded with rewards. Every man 
then thought within himself that though life was saved, and reward 
was received, we were no more to be trusted by our gracious 
government. But Lo I his Lordship showed a great increase of 
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confidence by inviting our countrjl^ieii to consult in the settlement 
of the country and give their voices to its legislation ; — a boon 
the natives of this country never dreamed of. From failure of 
direct issue, some of the inost distinguiblied families would have 
disappeared from the land, had not His Excellency, in order to 
establish them, kindly recognized the native right of adoption. We 
naturally desire most, three things on eartli ; life, wealth and dignity. 
Our Viceroy has given us these things unasked : what then can give 
stronger evidence of his Lordship’s sincere love for the country he is 
about to leave after a most brilliant and Hucccssful administration ? The 
benefits conferred by him upon the country are so great that it is be- 
yond our power in any way to do him justice. . It remains for us as 
our first duty not merely to thank him lor his great and good decJ«, 
but to make them known to the world at large, and to traiiHinit that 
knowledge to all our posterity. I have already obseivcd that it lies 
not in our power to proportion our gratitude to his kindness; yet we 
must endcavouc*to do what is possible for uo, by the grateful perpetu- 
ation of the honoured name of Lord Canning.” 

The sixth and last Resolution was moved by Mantckjee Bmtumjee^ 
Esqvir^y and seconded by Rajah Norrendro Krishna Buhadoor^ as under : 

“ That the Committee be re<iuested to couummicate with suoli 
parties as they may deem proper in Bombay, Madras, Qiidh, the North- 
West, the Central Provinces, and the Punjab with a view to invite 
them to join in the Memorial to Lord < 'anning.” 

Baboo Rammath Tayore here said that he had received a letter 

from the Rajah of Biirdwan in which the Rajah expressed his hearty 

approval of the objects of the meeting and would bo happy to a^^ist 

in carrying them out. 

# 

The usual vote of thanks to the Sheriff was pro|>osed hy Baboo 
Kll^lut Chunder Gliose jwid tlie Meeting se))arated. 

— 
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